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Pennsylvania 
RAILROAD SYSTEM 


The Shortest Lines with 
Finest Daily Passenger Service Between 


St. Louis and New York, 1054 miles 
Chicago and New York, 908 miles 
Cincinnati and New York, 751 miles 
St. Louis and Pittsburgh, 614 miles 
Chicago and Pittsburgh, 468 miles 


Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, 311 miles 
Pittsburgh and New York, 440 miles 
St. Louis and Columbus, 423 miles 
Chicago and Columbus, 315 miles 


Originator of the 18-Hour 


Cincinnati and Columbus, 120 miles 
Chicago and Louisville, 305 miles 
Chicago and Cincinnati, 
St. Louis and Indianapolis, 24? miles 
Chicago and Indianapolis, 195 miles 


Special 


BETWEEN CHICAGO AND NEW YORK—STILL RUNNING EVERY DAY 


“LOOK AT THE MAP!” 











ee, 


KENTUCKY WF i Va 








Pennsylvania 
Short Lines 








STOP-OVER AT WASHINGTON 


ON ALL FIRST-CLASS TICKETS which are routed via Washington, reading over the 
Pennsylvania System to Philadelphia or New York (the through fare via Washington being the 


same as via direct line), stop-overs are allowed at Washington. 


At the National Capital, the visitor will find the finest group of public buildings 
in America, many places of great historic interest and all departments of the United States 
Government in operation. A visit there is instructive and inspiring to patriotic Americans, and 


the ‘‘stranger in the land’’ may also enjoy it. 


fF An Illustrated Booklet 


OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL AT WASHINGTON may be had 


for the asking, with other 


particular information regarding the TRAVEL ATTRACTIONS offered by the Pennsylvania 
Short Lines between the Pacific Coast, the West and the East. Call _ or address either of 


the following named agents: 


H. A. BUCK, General Agent, 40 Powell Street, . 
F, N. KOLLOCK, District Agent, 122 Third Street, . 
Cc. L. HARBAUGH, Traveling Passenger Agent, 

M. F. VAN HORN, District Passenger Agent, 

C. A. BAIRD, Traveling Passenger Agent, 

Cc. L. KIMBALL, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
GEO. T. HULL, District Agent, . 

J. M. CHESBROUGH, General Passenger ‘Agent. . 
G. W. WEEDON, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
SAMUEL MOODY, General Passenger Agent, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Portland, Ore. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Chicago, Ill. 

- Denver, Colo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

- Cincinnati, O. 

- Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“The Standard Tinea of America” 
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SUNSET—ADVERTISING SECTION 





Why not buy the best silk gloves that 
can be made when you are about it, 
particularly when they do not cost you 
a penny more than mediocre makes? 


Whenyou buy “NIAGARA MAID” Silk Gloves 
you are actually saving money because they 
will outwear any other Silk Glove made, not 
only in the finger tips but all over. 


There’s a reason for this: They are the only 
gloves treated by the famous ‘‘ NIAGARA 
PROCESS.” This process strengthens the del- 
icate silken fibers, thus giving them double wear 
resistance of silk treated in the old way. 


The “NIAGARA” PROCESS is also respon- 
sible for their rich color tone and luster, lasting 
as long as the glove and to be found only in 
“NIAGARA MAID” Silk Gloves. 


You will notice in ““NIAGARA MAID” Silk 
Gioves a persistence of fit, a clinging shapeliness 
that you have never seen in other kinds. This 
is due to the “NIAGARA” system of cutting 
and making whereby every glove leaving our 
factory is scientifically cut and finished so as to 
conform to the hand and arm in a graceful, 
modish manner. 


“NIAGARA MAID” Embroidered Silk Gloves 
are quite in accordance with the present vogue 
of elaborate embroideries and trimmings on 
gowns. Dainty flower effects, the more con- 
ventional Greek or Roman designs or the gor- 
geous reproductions of the Jeweled Embroidery 
of the Bizantine period are all delightfully ex- 
pressed in our Embroidered Silk Gloves. 


‘The NIAGARA MAID" hemstitch bracelet 
makes the Embroidered Glove no more costly 
than the plain one, as the hemstitching permits 
the joining of new hands to the Embroidered 
tops when the hands wear out. Your dealer 
will re-hand them at a moderate cost. 





Two-clasp Short Gloves’ = 
Long Plain Silk Gloves © 
Embroidered Silk Gloves = 
Men’s Gloves = = = = = 
Misses’ Gloves = = = = = 











Every Pair of ‘‘NIAGARA MAID” 
Silk Gloves is fully guaranteed. 


Ask for ‘“‘NIAGARA MAID” Silk Gloves in 
your local store; see that the name ‘‘NIAGARA 
MAID” isin the hem and refuse substitutes. 

If you cannot procure them, send money 


order direct to us and we will deliver them to 
you without delay through your dealer. 


NIAGARA SILK MILLS, Dept. M, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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the Philippines (M. U. 8.)—The Writing Room of a California Author 
THE MONTH’S RODEO : : : ; ; : , . 661 
The Real Significance of the Panama Canal (James E. Rogers)—Butt Me 
No Butts Sys and drawing by Grant Wallace)—Geronimo (Fred A. 
Hunt)—The Nation’s Forests—A Letter from the Travel Club—Sunset 
Covers 
THE BIRD AND THE BONNIE eee Illustrated 
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Benito (Georgia A. Steirly); “T’m One. Are You?” (Paul Goldsmith); San 
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Southern Pacific Company Passenger Department, Publishers. Jas. Horsburgh, Jr., General 


Passenger Agent, Flood Building, San Francisco, California. One dollar and fifty cents a year; 
fifteen cents a copy; foreign subscriptions one dollar additional for postage. Canadian subscrip- 


tions fifty cents additional. Entered at the San Francisco postoffice as second-class matter. 




















We will gladly furnish information about any part of the world, telling you how to get 
there, what the cost will be, what the hotel accommodations and rates are, and will send you 
descriptive books, maps and folders—in fact, all the information our great facilities enable 
us to give. No advertisement will be permitted herein the reliability of which has not first 
been determined. We will be glad to furnish full information about any advertisement 
appearing in this department. 
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FLOOD BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 
FREE VACATION TRIPS EGF i509 
OF 1909 
If you live west of the Mississippi River, If you live anywhere in the East and 
write us how you can secure a trip to any want to visit the Pacific Coast we can 


one of these places, without expense: 


Leeson: ailiaase oo gammmae Write us for particulars telling us some- 


Yosemite Valley thing of yourself and what you are most 
Lake Tahoe desirous of seeing. 


SUNSET TRAVEL CLUB Rm. 16, Flood Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. 


arrange a trip for you. 














Santa Cruz, California 


is a modern seaside city of mild and equable climate, with excellent steamship and railroad connections, a 
sportsman’s paradise, embowered in flowers, surrounded by beautiful mountain and ocean scenery, commer- 
cially prosperous and ripe with opportunity; Santa Cruz is the ideal for the pleasure seeker, the searcher 
after health, the home builder. 














Casino, Natatorium and Pier 


The Famous Fremont Grove of Big Trees is only five miles from the city of Santa Cruz by carriage or 


Southern Pacific Railroad. Fifty of the trees in this grove range from thirty to sixty feet in circumference and 
from two hundred to three hundred feet in height. 


Write Chamber of Commerce for booklet A 
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The assemblage of the fashionable 
theatres, clubs and shops around 
Union Square and the local color of 
the streets, reflects the art influence 
of the Latin people who have entered 
so largely into the history and life 





HOTEL ST. FRANCIS :: SAN FRANCISCO 


UNDER THE. MANAGEMENT of JAMES WOODS 


of San Francisco in the tendency to 
seek a colorful environment. ‘The 
night scene of the park and hotel, on 
the occasion of public fiestas, is pos- 
sibly the most unique spectacle to 
be witnessed in North America. 








Granada Hotel 


Sutter and Hyde Streets 
San Francisco 


Ten Stories of Solid Comfort. 





Absolutely Fireproof 





A modern hotel on the European or American Plan 
for Tourist or Permanent Guests. 


MODERATE RATES 
Write for beautifully illustrated booklet. 


EK. 8. de WOLFE, Manager 








Note the Location and Change of Name! 
PACIFIC GRAND HOTEL 


70} 


CONTINENTAL 
HOTEL 


C. W. BARKER, Manager 
ELLIS STREET, NEAR S. P. OFFICES 
San Francisco 


Convenient for all transient travel. Well appointed. 
oderate rates. 


‘ 














THE SPRINGS THAT MADE 
LAKE COUNTY FAMOUS 


ADAMS 


By Its Cures of Stomach, 
Liver and Kidney Complaints 


For information and literature address 


Dr. W. R. Prather, Prop., Adams Springs, Lake County, Cal. 
Sunset Magazine Inf. Bureau, Flood Bldg., San Francisco, or 
Sunset Magazine Inf. Bureau, 600 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 
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Tahoe Tavern, Lake Tahoe 
OPEN MAY 15th 


MRS. ALICE RICHARDSON, Mgr. D. L. BLISS, JR., General Manager 























At Last 


The owners of Tahoe Pines, after many 
years refusing, have consented to open 
this beautiful tract of stately pines to 
the public. 

It is the choicest location on Lake 
Tahoe, being just across Blackwood 
creek from ‘‘Idlewild,”’ the summer lodge 
of Frederick Kohl, the San Francisco 
millionaire; at the first stop of the steam- 
er, or 20 minutes’ drive from Tahoe City. 

For a few dollars you can own a sum- 
mer home here. 





Send to-day, for our free, 16-page illus- 
trated folder of this beautiful spot. 





Ferguson -Breuner Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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The Terrace of Fairmwnt 





FAIRMONT 
mor EE 


SAN FRANCISCO 


“Scenic Hotel of the World” 


Occupies a solid block in the 
heart of the city. 


Five minutes 
ride on street cars from ferries. 
Three minutes from banking, 
wholesale and retail centers. 
Three minutes from Market 
street. Twoblocks above China- 
town. Accommodations for one 
thousand guests. Every room 
with bath. No inside rooms. 
European plan. 


RATES---Single rooms with bath, 


$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, 
$5.00, $6.00, $7.00, $8.00, $10.00 


Suites $10.00 upward. 
Write for illustrated literature 
MANAGEMENT WORLD FAMOUS 
PALACE HOTEL COMPANY 











Hotel Tallac 


LAKE TAHOE, CALIFORNIA 
Most Popular Resort on Lake Tahoe 


AALLAC offers more as a Summer Resort 
than any other resort in California, hav- 
ing innumerable small lakes and streams 

within a short distance of the hotel, in which 
fishing is unexcelled. 
Finest Livery in the State 
Over 100 head driving and saddle horses 
apply 








For information, rates, etc., 
Tallac, California, 
Peck Judah Co,, 789 Market St., or 
Sunset Information Bureau, San Francisco and 

Los Angeles. 


ADAMS Hotel 


EIGHTEENTH AT DENVER, COLO. 


WELTON STREET 
European Plan. Excellent location. Accommodations 
cannot be excelled. Rates moderate. 


MEL S. WRIGHT, Pres. and General Manager 




















California Hot Springs, Tulare County Cal. 


Hotel Del Venado 
Open the Year Round 


Hot Springs, Tulare County, Cal. Reached by S. P. R. R, to 
Porterville, 30 miles stage, daily, except Sunday One of the most 
delightful and picturesque health and pleasure resorts in California. 
Elevation 3200 feet. Hot Mineral Baths of great curative powers. 
Rates $12.00 a week and up. Cottages, tents, camp grounds. Daily 
mail. Long distance telephone. General store. 








ANDERSON SPRINGS 


Lake County, California . 


Located at the base of mountains and in a pine 
forest. The greatest Springs for health and pleasure 
on the coast. Cold, Iron, Sour and Hot Springs are 
at this resort. Best curative and medicinal waters 
and baths in the State. The only natural steam 
bath. 


$10.00 to $12.00 a Week 
Reached by rail to Calistoga and stage 


to the Springs. For information address 


J. ANDERSON, Anderson Springs, 
Middleton, Lake County, California 








Miradero Sanitarium 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
A completely appointed and beautifully situated home for the special care 
of convalescents and patients needing rest and work treatment for 
nervous breakdown, careful dietetic regime, electro or hydro-therapeutic 
atment for rheumatism, etc., with special reference to Nauheim baths 
or heart conditions, skilful gymnasiuin directions with diet for reduction 
of weight Out-door sleeping facilities. No mental or tuberculous cases 
For particulars address, Box 1494, Santa Barbara, or 
Dr. Philip King Brown, Union Sq. Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Hotel Hamlin 


337 Eppy STREET 
San Francisco, CALIFORNIA 











| 
| 





A fire-proof downtown hotel. 

One hundred and fifty finely fur-| 
nished rooms and fifty baths; steam | 
heat; hot water, and phones in every 
room. Rates from $1.00 up. | 
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PLAY GOLF AT BEAUTIFUL 


HOTEL DEL MONTE 


on the finest 18-hole golf course in the country. Its velvety grass greens and fair greens, covered with magnificent 
live-oaks, are immediately adjacent to and z —- of the grounds of the hotel. These grounds afford the finest 
example of landscape gardening in America. The golf course is less than five minutes walk from the hotel office. 


THROUGH DIRECT PARLOR CAR leaves Los Angeles daily at 8 a. m.for Del Monte, 
arriving at 8:30 p.m. Leaves San Francisco at 3. P. M. arriving at 6.45 P. M. 
Full information and literature on request, of 
H. R. WARNER, MANAGER, DEL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 


Peck-Judah Co., 553 8. Spring St., Los Angeles 8. P. Information Bureau, Sixth and Spring Sts., Los Angeles 





















HOTEL RAFAEL 


Fifty minutes from the Golden Gate, San Francisco, 
S R | and at the foot of Mt. Tamalpais. The most beautiful 
an afae Hotel and grounds in all northern California opened 
i ii : May first under the management of J. H. HOLMES, 
alifornia 


of Hotel Green, Pasadena, California. 





























One of the world’s 
most curative Springs. 
Open Winter and Sum- 
mer. All of the modern 
Twoand’ §~_comforts and 


THE HOTEL AT mm ON one-half hours 


a * tine re fr sf 
6 See St Byron, Hot Syringe Hotel ox inguire of ony SY OW conveniences 
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LAKE MERRITT AND BOULEVARD 


Oakland 


CALIFORNIA 


Is an important portion of the great San Francisco bay section and should be visited 
by every traveler coming to California. It is less than forty minutes from the center 
of San Francisco by the finest ferry and suburban train systems in the United States. 

Oakland, California, has many points of interest that should be visited—the University 
of California, with its wonderful site on the Berkeley hillsides looking directly through 
the Golden Gate; Piedmont with its magnificent views of hills and bay, its Sulphur 
Springs Park, scenic rides and drives; Alameda with beach and boulevard; Fruitvale 
with its beautiful streets and homes—are all suburbs of Oakland, California, and can be 
reached by a five-cent carfare over one of the finest electric systems in the country. 

In Oakland, California, there are parks, public and private, filled with the finest 
flowers and shrubs that cultivation can produce, parks covered with groves of oaks as 
nature made them, and, in the midst of all this; beautiful Lake Merritt, a water park 
belonging to the city, until Oakland, California, has come to be known as the City of 
Parks. Oakland, California, has theaters as fine as can be found on the Coast, and here 
appear all standard road attractions with local stock companies of great merit. There 
is everything in Oakland, California, to please and amuse. The hotel accommodations are 
perfect, and travelers can find what may please their fancy for a stay of a day, a week, 
a month or for the year ’round. 

Information of all kinds, rates and literature will be furnished by 


The Hotel Men’s Association 
MERCHANTS EXCHANGE, 419 12th ST., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


or upon application to the follow!ng first-class hotels: 











Hotel St. Mark (Elmer F. Woodbury, Manager)............... 12th and Franklin Streets 
Hotel Metropole (R. M. Briare, Proprietor)........ dR ovale etaneate ee 13th and Jefferson Streets 
Hotel Athens (John B. Jordan, Proprietor)............0+0e0eeees Broadway at 16th Street 
Hotel Crellin (Fred A. Jordan, Proprietor).................-. 10th and Washington Streets 
Hotel Adams (E. Adams, Proprietor)...... 12th Street, between Jefferson and Clay Streets 
(in the Orpheum Building) 
Key Route Inn (E. C. Dyre, Mamager).............cceecccceee Broadway and 22d Street 
At terminus of Key Route’s Oakland suburban line. 
Hotel Areade (C. W. Phillips, Proprietor)............ San Pablo Avenue and 20th Street 











- 
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STRATFORD INN 


California’s newest seaside hotel at Del Mar, 22 miles north of San Diego. Three daily trains connecting 
with both San Diego and Los Angeles. The hotel is located on a high bluff overlooking the ocean and affords 
a magnificent view of miles of beach, is beautifully furnished, electric lighted, telephone in every room and 
all other modern conveniences. Tennis courts, golf links, casino and concrete bathhouse with enormous 
plunge nearing completion. Fine surf bathing with most equable climate on the coast. Garage now ready for 
service of automobilists. For rates, reservations and other information address 


L. E. FELLOWS [late of the Glenwood Inn], Manager, DEL MAR, CALIFORNIA 
or Sunset Magazine Information Bureau, 600 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
























See California Right 


on the Balloon Route Excursions 


The things that are really worth seeing in 
California can be seen on the famous Balloon 
Route Excursions as they can be seen in no 
other way—and at less cost. 

Yeu go with a personal guide—an enter- 
taining and experienced man—who knows 
every foot of the country, and who crowds 
delight and interest into every »oment of 
your trip—telling you everything worth 
knowing about the sights you are passing. 





Balloon Route Excursions will take you 
through the orange groves, along the ocean 
shore, through the famous China- 
towns, and to every point of in- | Send for our 
terest around Los Angeles and | illustrated 
San Francisco. booklet 








Seeing It All 














Take the famous Balloon Route six-day 
Coast Line trip, via Southern Pacific, 
between San Francisco and LosAngeles ° 

over the ‘Road of a Thousand Won-| Balloon Route Excursion Co. 
ders,’’ stopping at Santa Barbara, 


Paso Robles, Del Monte, Santa Cruz Los Angeles Office, 429 South Hill Street 
See. San Francisco Office, 789 Market Street 
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IN THE HEART OF 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Hotel Lankershim 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
RATES 
$1.00 per day and upwards 
$1.50 per day and upwards, with private baths 
First-Class and Strictly Modern. Free Auto Bus Meets All Trains 


COOPER & DAVIS, Lessees 

















THE NATICK — 


G. A. & D. H. HART, Props. 


To 
Ax, Hb Os 


ANNOUNCE THE OPENING OF 






NTHE HEART OF 














“ S Anceté ae 4 

443 77 Main Street—285 rene o7.\ Be First and Main Streets—175 Rooms 
Euro een Single - . » $ .75 to $2.00 American—Single . « « $1.50 to $2.50 
ouble. . . 1 00 to 4.00 Double. . . 2.50 to 5.00 
RATES | American — sing le... 1.75t6 3.00 FREE BUS RATES Euro ypean—Sing fle... .50to 2.00 
Youble. | . 3.00to 6.00 MEETS ALL TRAINS muble. . : 1.00 to 3.50 

LOS ee ‘CAL Member L. A. Chamber of‘Commerce LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
The Arlington Hotel| | Hollenbeck Hotel 
AT SANTA BARBARA, CAL. Los Angeles, California 


Re- -opened October 15th. A large sum has been recently spent 
on improvements. A first-class Commercial and Tourist Hotel. 
here moderate prices prevail. American plan—rooms single or 
en suite, with or without private bath. 
For rates and booklet, write to 
H. D. CLARK, Manager, Santa Barbara, California 


Also DECATUR HOTEL in beautiful Ocean Park 
California. Fronting directly on the Beach. 
B. SILLOWAY, Manager CLARK & SILLOWAY, 


Proprietors 




















Radium Sulphur Springs | 
COLEGROVE, LOS ANGELES 
Take Baths in Liquid Sunshine 


Drink the most curative natural mineral water in Califor- 
nia. It is radioactive, germicidal and purifies your blood 
by destroying disease germs, thereby revivifying, rejuve- | 
nating and increasing your Vital Force and Circulation. 


RADIUM SULPHUR HOT BATHS’ 





Headquarters Tourists and Commercial Men 


Quickly cure rheumatism, stomach troubles, constipation, | 
chronic colds, malaria, liver, kidney, bladder, blood and 500 Rooms : 300 Baths 
skin troubles, poor circulation, Bright’s disease, sciatica, New Elevators— New Fireproofing — Newly Furnished 


neuralgia, paraly sis, nervous prostration, female trou- 
bles. It clears the comple xion, makes skin velvety, eyes 
bright, hair glossy, stops hair falling out, grows new hair. 


Rooms $1.00 per day and up 


It Goarkles and ‘Foams Like sae pore C a Fag Write for folder and reservations 
seemingly 1opeless cases curec led dical advice iree 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. Water by bottle or case. Take A. C. BILICKE JNO. S. MITCHELL 











‘Melrose Ave.” cars via Broadway direct toSprings, 5c fare. | 
| 
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BUTLER ANNEX 


FOURTH AVENUE AND MARION STREET 


All outside rooms with hot and cold water, steam heat and 
telephones. 

day and up. 
meets all trains and boats. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


A homelike place. European plan, $1.00 a 
American plan, $2.50 per day and up. Bus 


CARLETON GILBERT, Manager 



























Kiamath 
Hot 
Springs 


in Northern California, fine hunting, 
fishing and health resort. For illus- 
trated literature and particulars ap- 
ply to Edson Bros., Beswick, Sunset 
Magazine Information Bureau, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles or Portland, 
Ore., or any Southern Pacific Agent, 
or to Peck-Judah Co. of San Francis- 
co, Portland, Los Angeles or Seattle. 























RICHELIEU & ONTARIO 
NAVIGATION CO. 
ca 
















and the famed Saguenay River, with its Stupendous Capes 
Trinity and Eternity. 


Send 6c Postage for illustrated guide to 
THOMAS HENRY, TRAFFIC M'G'R, DEPT. K, MONTREAL, CAN, [3 





PARAISO 
HOT SPRINGS 


“The Carlsbad of America” 
Monterey County, Cal. 


Only 4% hours ride from San Francisco. Elevation 1450 
ft. Ideal place for rest and recreation. Only hot soda, 
iron and sulphur Baths in California. Guaranteed to 
cure rheumatism and all stomach troubles. Expert 
masseurs. Rates, $12.00 to $16.00 per week. Baths free. 
Waters awarded First Prize at St. Louis Exposition. 


Write for full information to 
H. H. McGowan, Prop., Paraiso Springs, California 











~ 








CHICO . ; 





RICHARDSON MINERAL SPRINGS 


Open the entire year. Steam and 
Mineral baths every day. In the foot- 
hills of the Sierras, ten miles from Chico. 
Cures rheumatism, malaria, all stomach, 
liver, kidney, and skin diseases, and 
nervous troubles. Montgomery water 
unexcelled for kidney trouble. Stage 
daily except Sundays. Long distance 
telephone. Rates reasonable. Address 


J. H. RICHARDSON 
. «+. CALIFORNIA 
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PORTION OF FRONT OF MAIN BUILDING 


ST. HELENA 
SANITARIUM 


Next to the Battle Creek Sanitarium, the 
largest and best equipped institution of 
its kind in the world. Offers advantages 
of climate and ei ee gs for health- 
scekers, combined with conveniences ot a 
modern hotel, physicians of long experi- 
ence, trained nurses and careful attend- 
ants. Located 65 miles fromSan Francisco 
on an eminence overlooking the beautiful 
Napa Valley. For information address 








| tamara oo 80 mma 
ST. HELENA SANITARIUM 
SANITARIUM, NAPA CO., CALIFORNIA 


INFORMATION BUREAU S. P. CO. 
FLOOD BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 


























MATI LIJA One of the Most Beautiful Health and 


Rg es rts in Southern Califor- 
Miles from Nordhoff, through 

Ojai Vv: alle y by Stage Fine Hunting 

Hot Springs : van Trout Fishing in Season Elec- 


> Lights, Tele a »ne, Livery Stable 





n¢ id General Sto Hotel and Camp- 
ing Rates Reasonable, For Paiticulars, Address "SIM MYERS, Prop., 


Hot Springs Co., UAT: Sw A 








AL-TAHOE BEACH AND 
LIBERTY INN 


—LAKE TAHOE. The finest bathing beach on the Pacific Coast, with 
excellent table and beds at Liberty Inn and Cottages. House keeping 
cottages and tents are available at reasonable rates. Hotel rates $2.5 
to $6.00 per day. Orchestral music, tennis, croquet, shuffle board and 
care provided. For special rates for parties or long term, write Al-Tahoe 
Company, Al-Tahoe, California. 








GAL LY 
COTTAGES 


In the beautiful Ojai Valley of Ventura County. 
For people of refinement who desire strictly 
first-class accommodations. A country home 
having its own dairy, vegetable garden and 
poultry. Special accommodations for auto- 
mobile parties. For free literature and partic- 
ulars address Mrs. Mary M. Gally, Nordhoff, 
Ojai Valley, Ventura County, Cal., or Sunset 
Magazine Hotel Information Bureau, 600 S 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, California. 
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HOTEL ROSE 


VENTURA, CALIFORNIA 


Free Hotel Bus 
For Particulars Address 


W. H. TURNER, PROP. 


Rates $2.00 Up 














WHEELER’S HOT MINERAL SPRINGS 


Ideal summer and winter resort. 
An abundance and variety of hot and cold mineral 
waters. Hotel, cottages and first-class dining room, 
Rates $10 to $18 per week, jncluding baths. 
nished cottages for housekeeping. Write for booklet. 


MRS. R., A. BLUMBERG, Proprietor 


Nordhoff, Ventura County . - California 


Open the year round. 











CAMP BALDY 


IN PICTURESQUE 
SAN ANTONIO CANYON 





The finest Mountain. Resort in California—easily 
accessible—via three Continental Railway Lines, 
Electric Railway and Auto Stage. One of the 
best Automobile Roads in the State leads to the 
Camp. Hotel and Tent accommodations. Din- 
ing Room enlarged—seating capacity 200—camp 
under new management. Electric lighted 
throughout. 


Has Many Attractions 


Trails to “Old Baldy” from this Camp. Gold 
Ridge Mine, Mirror Lake and many other points 
of interest. Fishing, hunting, horseback riding. 
Tennis and croquet. Swings and Teeter-boards 
for the children, Automobile meets Electric 
Cars from Ontario and Uplandat Terminus. 


For folders and further information, 
rates, routes of travel, etc. 


Address “CAMP BALDY” 


Ontario, California or 


SUNSET TRAVEL BUREAU 
600 So. Spring St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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INFORMATION 


Yosemite Valley] 


Reached via 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
ALL RAIL ROUTE 


For beautifully illustrated folder write to Dept. 948, 
Flood Building, San Francisco, California 


SEINGINEL, HOTEL 


Open the year round. Steam heated. Electric lighted. 


CAMP YOSEMITE 


Opened May Ist. Electric lighted. The largest Hotel-Camp 
on the Coast. Under one management. For rates, reservations and other in- 


formation address J. B. COOK, Proprietor, YOSEMITE, CALIFORNIA - 
































YOSEMITE VALLEY & iconic tice 
a tour of YOSEMITE 
CALIFORNIA’S WONDERLAND VALLEY AND 


THE BIG TREES. 





q A valley of marvelous beauty and grandeur, enclosed by towering walls, sur- 
mounted by lofty domes, and adorned by stupendous waterfalls. 


@ The Giants of the Forest amaze the beholder as he contemplates their great 
height and age, older than historic dynasties. 








Do not Fail to See this Greatest of Natural Attractions 


@ Only a few hours by rail from Los Angeles or San 
Francisco, a most fascinating trip into the heart of the 
Sierra. Daily train service—Observation-parlor cars. 
Rate only $18.50 for round trip from Merced, Cal. Ask 
for beautiful descriptive folder. 





@ For through tickets and connections see any SOUTHERN Ser, 
Pacific or SANTA Fe Ticket Agent or address O. W. 
LeHmer, Traffic Mer., Y. V. R. R., Merced, Cal. YOSEMITE VALLEY 
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BU RE AU ¢ OF INFORMATION 











AN 


’ OMAHA 
h70 CHICAGO. MINNE 


ANDST. ti 


NEW vam. 
TO MEMPHIS, LOUISVILLE, CINCINNATI, 
ST.LOUIS AND CHICAGO, 


Tickets and other information of agents of its own 
and connecting lines, 


A. H. HANSON, P. T.M. S. G. HATCH, G. P. A. 

















SODA BAY SPRINGS 


Bean Bay Springs 


LAKE COUNTY, CAL. 

Situated on the picturesque shores of Clear 
Lake. Magnificent scenery. Opened May 1. 
Finest boating, bathing, hunting and fishing. 
Unsurpassed accommodations. New launch, 
accommodating 40 people, for use of guests 
and excursions. Terms $2.50 per day; $12.00 
per week; special rates to families. ROUTE: 
Take Tiburon ferry from city to Pieta, thence 
stage or auto direct to springs. Round trip, 
good for six months, $9.00. For further in- 
formation address THOS. F. CHATFIELD, 
Proprietor Soda Bay Springs, Lake County, 
Cal., via Kelseyville P. O., or Peck-Judah, 
789 "Market St., S. F., or Sunset Information 
Bureau, Flood Bldg., San Francisco, and 600 
South Spring St., Los Angeles. Send for 
booklet, “Hygiene Springs. 




















Mt. Tamalpais 


«. OVER... 


“The Crookedest Railroad in the World” 


is a trip no visitor to San Francisco can overlook 
and one that no native Californian interested 
in scenic effects, or the geography of this part 
of the country should fail to take. 


The Trip to Mt. Tamalpais Consists of 


a boat ride along the wharves and shipping of San Francisco; a sail across the 
Golden Gate, the entrance to the Golden West; an electric car ride, third rail 
system, along the shore of the bay; a railroad ride through the big redwood 
trees of Mill Valley; the mountain railway trip, not a cog road and no steep 
inclines; an unsurpassed panorama of mountains, valleys and ocean. You see 
it all from Mt. Tamalpais and want to go again. 


For full information inquire at any railroad passenger office or 


Peck-Judah Co. Ticket Office § Mt. Tamalpais Railway Co. 


553 South Spring Stieet, Los Angeles Sausalito Ferry Mill Valley, Marin County 
789 Market Street, San Franciscc San Francisco California 
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Wherever you see this sign, it stands for 
civilization. It is the sign ‘of one of the 
most powerful influences for broadening 
human intelligence. 


The universal service of the Bell companies 
has provided it—has spread an even, highly 
developed civilization through the land. It 
has carried the newest impulses of develop- 
ment from town to town and from community 
to community. 


Bell telephone service has brought the en- 
tire country up to the same instant of progress. 


It has unified the Nation. 


As soon as a new town springs up in the 
woods, on the plains, at the cross-roads, or 
walled in by mountains, the signpost of 
civilization is erected—the sign of the Bell. 
Telephone service puts the people of that town 
into communication with one another and 

















with the outside world. 








It puts the town on the map. 


You can see this march of progress right 
in your own neighborhood. Every little 
while some neighbor has a Bell telephone 
put in. If you have one, every new subscriber 
enlarges the scope of your personal contact. 
If you have not, every new telephone makes 
you the more isolated—the more cut off from 
the activities about you. 


Just as individuals in your locality use the 
telephone for mutual convenience, so towns 
and cities in different localities are served and 
advanced by the long distance telephone. 


Each contributes to, and benefits by, the 
broad universal service of the Bell. 


The busy man who wants to accomplish more than he is 
now doing can well afford to make use of the Bell Long 
Distance service. It is the most efficient office assistant im- 
aginable. Every Bell Telephone is a Long Distance station. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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THE CALL OF JUNE 


By E:vwyn Horrman 


The earth is calling, calling, 
By the music in the brawling 
Of the brook ‘that leaps and dallies 
In the flow’ry, sunlit valleys ; 
By the color in the meadow; 
By the wood’s cathedral shadow ; 
By the bee's voice ‘mid the clover, 
And the lark’s lilt up and over 
Where God bends His azure dome— 
The earth is calling, calling, 
And her love shall lead us home! 


Ancient Wisdom, ‘catch and stay us! 
Ancient Truth, come forth, delay us! 
Ancient Virtue, show the beauty 
Of thy simple, sacred duty! 
We have lost the.spring of gladness 
In the desert of our madness 
And we drink the draught that crazes 
And makes life. amaze of mazes. 
Call us, Wisdom! - Virtue, call us, 
Ere the terrible befall us 

And we break like ashy foam. 
We have wandered, Earth, yet call us 
And thy love shall lead us home! 






























STUDIES IN THE CITY STREETS OF MEXICO’'S 
JUST-AWAKENING WEST COAST COUNTRY 
SEE “THE LAND OF TO-MORROW" 
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THE LAND OF TO-MORROW 


By CHARLES SEDGWICK AIKEN 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR, BY A. F. LOHN AND OTHERS 


Thou hast made me now a man! never before 
This happy child, did I get anything! 


jOUR quick blows of ahammer, 
down Mazatlan way the other 
day (April 18th), drove a 
golden spike into an ebony tie, 
and sent anecho ringing all 
through the adventurous 
West. In this neck of world 
Opportunity beckons men so 
often that her hand grows 
aweary, but the sturdy spirits 
here who love accomplish- 
ment—the forelopers of civil- 
ization—never tire, but keep 
moving on, helping daily to 
make new squares in old 
Dame Civilization’s fast-finishing patchwork. 
And so it was that the sounding echoes of the 
hammer of Don Francisco Cafedo, “Gober- 
nador de Sinaloa,” officially welding the strips 









Henry VIII. 


of railway steel that bind the tropic Pacific 
Coast almost to the Arctic, have been heard 
more clearly in this west-of-the-Rockies region 
than elsewhere, and the peaceful invasion of 
west coast Mexico is on. The primitive 
Sinaloan coast country and the Sonoran battle- 
grounds are all ready for the intensive farmer, 
the progressive miner and the drummer from 
lower Broadway. Mountainous ‘Tepic— 
which you must call Te-peek—and aristo- 
cratic, languor-loving Jalisco, with its gay 
Guadalajara—the Vienna of Mexico—are 
about to be strung upon the railway chain 
that Uncle Sam swings from his belt. It is 
still to be manana land, but significantly 
manana has two meanings, and the Yankee 
invaders have adopted only that one which 
means not to-morrow, but very early in the 
morning! Already west Mexican time has 
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doubled in its labor value, and already there 
are signs of the picturesque retiring before 
the practical. Soon the striped serapes that 
dazzle the morning sun will give way before 
Stein-Levy’s ready-made overcoats, and un- 
tanned sandals will go down to defeat before 
the advancing legions of shoes from the Cape 
Cod country of wax and wit. It’s all muy 
patetico, but cheerfully forzoso. 

The spike-driving performance, above noted, 
was the official closing of the railway gap 
between Mazatlan and Culiacan, track that 
is soon to become the third division of the 
Southern Pacific of Mexico, connecting and 
allied with the present Sonora Railway and 
the newer Cananea, Rio Yaqui and Pacific 
road (all the Harriman system), one of the 
big wilderness redeemers of this west coast 
country. This new line of railway is the 
southern end of the extension from Guay- 
mas. It is 769 kilometers or 480 miles from 
Guaymas to Mazatlan. The road has been 
pushed to completion because it is progressive 
railroading to keep in advance of actual de- 
mand, and because all young America, as well 
as all tourist travelers, are interested by reason 
of the industries possible, not only here in this 
coast country, but on the line beyond—about 
370 miles farther—over the mountains to 
Guadalajara. This road to connect with the 
Mexican Central at Guadalajara will be 
completed by July, 1912. In these sierras 
of Tepic and Jalisco, across rugged barrancas 
and up the cafion of the Santiago river, the 
engineers are finding problems that keep 
them, not guessing—for that is not the engi- 
neers’ way—but moving up and down and 
across and beyond, in planning a route that 
will be a scenic wonder when the task is 
accomplished, as now planned. 

The completion of the line to Mazatlan 
brings San Francisco within 1867 miles of that 
old Toltec city; Portland, Oregon, 2639 miles; 
Seattle, 2824; El Paso, 1096; New Orleans, 
2292; and St. Louis, 2445. It not only opens 
up a lot of new country for the exploitation 
of promoters, but it gives the American brake- 
man a rare chance in linguistics, for a whole 
army of choice Spanish and Aztec names have 
been annexed, to become a part of our working 
geography. Just reading down a time table 
makes a serenade song: 


Zambona navojoa cumuripa corral, 
Santini pitahaya balmoa algodal! 
Thus far the difficulty has been met and 
serious disaster to these rotund syllabled names 
avoided by the employment of Mexican pas- 


senger brakemen. The management sensibly 
stands firm for keeping all the local names, 
let coming Americans mangle them as they 
may. Think what they might do to Huaji- 
corijo on the Tepic extension! They sing 
themselves—some of these wondrous names 
of century-old towns—consider Acaponeta 
(ah-co-po-nay-ta) or Mochicahui (mochee-ca- 
wee) or Masiaca (Mah-see-ah-ca); only once 
apparently did the name giver slumber, and 
that’s up near Hermosillo, where Pearson sits 
on the railway track beside his pretty sisters 
Casita and Poza! There’s a new and fast- 
growing railroad town at the junction near 
Guaymas. It is the headquarters of the new 
railway management and properly is called 
Empalme (Em-pahl-may), meaning the cross- 
ing, or the junction, the namers nobly turning 
sternly aside from the temptation to create 
here a city of Washington, Harriman, or Ran- 
dolph. This holding to historic local names is 
apparently a rule of all western railways 
to-day—I wonder if the historic societies and 
the postal authorities realize the chances for 
change that are not taken. And these musical 
Spanish names form a legacy hereabout that 
means capital, muy pronto, when the winter 
health resort boomer begins to boom his boom 
in this waiting-to-wake region. 





Just the coming of a line of railway is no 
new thing to Mexico, but it is new, decidedly, 
for this lower west coast, and thousands of 
natives still rub their eyes and blink whenever 
a train goes by. These two states of Sonora 
and Sinaloa that the new road is opening up 
contain only half a million people, although 
their united area is over 103,000 square miles— 
larger than Maine, New York, New Jersey 
and Maryland combined. A happy-go-lucky 
merry musical childish people these Mexi- 
cans of the coastal plain, with simple wants 
and few ambitions. They are avowed but 
unintentional exponents of the simple life 
to a degree that would make an American 
storekeeper exceedingly depressed, and drive 
a milliner to suicide: 

In this the art of living lies, 
To want no more than may suffice 
And make that little do. 


In the matter of clothing, calico dresses 
and the reboso for all the women are eternal 
and omnipotent. The sage historians say that 
for the better classes the reboso is transformed 
to the black shawl, or tapalo, and for the 
wealthy woman of high degree it becomes the 
lace mantilla. For the men, the  serape 
is blanket, shawl, overcoat and_ holiday 
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decoration. Incidentally, as the average Mexi- 
“an recognizes 168—perhaps it’s 169—feast days 
or unofficial holidays, the serape has abundant 
decorative uses, and its wearer ample leisure. 
When the railroad construction forces encoun- 
tered this intermittent holiday habit they 
overcame the dazzling idleness of it by paying 
extra wages, and in the end more than doubled 
the regular pay of all the workers. At present 
railway wages run from $1.25 to $1.50 a day, 
which means from 624 cents to 75 cents gold. 
This is more money than most of these 
paisanos have ever seen, and they make the 
most of it, drawing on the commissary against 
their wages so heavily from day to day that 
at the end of the month they are deep in debt. 
The wageearner here who saves is unknown. 
All have large families but they live from day 
to day in blissful following out of scriptural 
injunction. A manufacturer in Mazatlan 
told me of a man who had been in his employ 
for thirty years who had never in all that time 
saved one day’s wages! Blissful Bohemia— 
here’s a chance for advertising circulars from 
savings banks and for missionaries from 
building and loan societies. 

The women have had their hand in building 
the railroad as they have in all labor 
contract schemes in this luring 
land. No construction foreman 


can get a man to work unless ~~ A 


his family can come, too, and 
camp alongside the track. 
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The result is that the grading and con- 
struction camps are small cities, with a vast 
number of youngsters of all shades and 
sizes. The houses are simple affairs, with 
palm-thatch roofs and no sides worth mention- 
ing—sometimes tents are supplied—and house- 
hold furniture, consisting chiefly of rawhide 
beds, stones for grinding tortillas, and the 
water jar, can readily be moved from place 
to place without calling in a transfer van larger 
than a go-cart. 

Many of the laborers own their own bit 
of land, and no offer of high wages can draw 
him from home during the planting season. 
But the rest of the year they go camping, 
apparently as care free as an American family 
on a forest lark in midsummer. Some of the 
laborers become foremen, many are telegraph 
operators, and soon it is hoped that all the 
train crews will be recruited from the native 
population. 

“The native is surely not lazy,” said a 
railway man in response to my questioning. 
“He simply lacks initiative—he wants to be 
told, and then he’ll work hard.” 

Some of these peons carry burdens upon 
heads or backs that would annoy a horse. 

You may not believe it, 

but I saw one husky-look- 

ing pirate carrying a safe, 

two men walking beside 
him to make both 
man and safe safer. 













PIONEER OVERLAND FREIGHT ON A NOONDAY SIDING 
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OLLA VENDERS OF CULIACAN 


The Mazatlan stevedoring records tell of an ambitious 

burden bearer who insisted on carrying a grand piano, but 

he was fearfully and fatally crushed. Speaking of pianos, 

it is interesting to note that music boxes and phonographs 

are here in large numbers, and are beloved in proportion to 

the noise they can make. In the suburbs of Culiacan, on 

calm evenings, when the parrots and monkeys stop their 

chattering and the coyotes are at rest, one may listen to 

tuneful rag-time melodies or the rollicking Scottish songs 

of Harry Lauder. Sewing machines have long been here 

in the humblest cabins; windmills and gang plows are 

not yet noticeable, but they’re surely on their way, and 

mosquito bar and screen wire ought to be. The amount 

of power the market vendors waste in brushing flies 

from their wares, would, if concentrated, aggregate the 

energy sent out from harnessed Niagara. Hour after 

hour, day after day, they sit and swing long wands, that 

the flies are so used to that they often get on them and 

take a ride. The task keeps the man busy, even if the 

flies are not seriously alarmed. It is evident here, as 

elsewhere throughout this land where Nature has been so generous, that Time is a drug 
in all lines of alleged industry. I was told of one big ranch, with several hundred 
head of stock, where every drop of water that is used is pulled up laboriously by windlass 
and buckets from the bottom of a well one hundred and twenty feet deep. Investment in an 
eighty dollar American windmill would save all this labor of horses and men, but porque? In 
the language of the philosopher of Kokomo: “It’s all in the day’s work!” 
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Down near Cajeme, when the train slowed 
down for no very apparent reason, the Pull- 
man porter explained: 

“We been a-stoppin’ for an hour right heah 
for to see the sights!” 

“What sights ?” asked a curious passenger. 

“Makin’ tortillas, sah, on this side the 
track, and on the other side they was makin’ 
tortillas!’ 

And so it was and is that down in this far- 
away quarter of earth, at least, there are 
women who are too busy to play bridge— 
blessed thought! Morning, noon and night 
they rub and roll and rub—(that thought is 
not so blessed!) with a steady movement of 
arm, hand and back, like the walking beam of 
an old-type marine engine, until they seem 
like human machines, and the unending 
movement is maddening to see. A fortune is 
waiting surely for the inventor and trader who 
can supply mechanism to avoid this waste of 
energy, and incidentally to give the women 
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something else to do. It is a safe guess that 
the men would never do this domestic drudg- 
ery. They are too busy, with a child-like 
earnestness, and a great love of conversation. 
They will do what they are told, but instruc- 
tion must be clear and frequent. Often they 
do things when not told, as witness the recent 
smashing of over a thousand glass insulators 
on the telegraph poles between San Blas and 
Culiacan. Some one set the example—a new 
sort of idling sport—rocks and cobbles on 
the ballasted right of way were many and 
alluring, and thus the mischief was accom- 
plished! It was the child’s protest against 
progress and is truly significant of the attitude 
of many of these primitive, well-content people. 

Other residents here, the ruling class, 
owners of large haciendas and ranchos of 
many thousands of acres, have been more 
vigorous in their protests, but with no more 
reasoning. For two centuries or so, these 
old families, with their musical names that 
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HARVEST SCENE ON A BIG SUGAR PLANTATION NEAR SAN BLAS 


sound like summer waterfalls, have been 
here firmly fitted into their surroundings 
with hundreds of dependent peon families 
that have become to all these lords of the 
manor a familiar part of their landscape: 


The good old rule 
Sufficeth them—the simple plan— 


And then suddenly the railroad, advancing 
harbinger of progress and removal and un- 
rest, appears and off go all the serving peons, 
leaving their wages of about five dollars a 
month to get twice that a week, to live them- 
selves like little princes, with chicken stew three 
times a day, and limitless pulque or tequila 
on Saturday nights. ‘To the over-lord under 


these conditions, harvest time becomes a serious 
matter,and no wonderthe Americanos come in 
for their share of muttered Espanol curses. 
The whole situation and picture in this wide 
opening west coast country to-day is remindful 
of conditions in California a century ago, 
even before the days of Richard Henry Dana 
and his hide-curing adventures. Here, as 
then, is a land of fertile soil, abundant water 
in rivers and wells, and a people, enjoying 
life in the easiest way, with little or no devel- 
opment of natural resources. Because some 
of this region is within the tropics and all of 
it under tropical influences, with the rainfall 
during the summer or growing season, farm- 
ing and fruitraising offer blue-ribbon sort 
of prizes. The cattle grow fat without feed- 
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ing, and the mines give out gold and silver 
and copper, too rich and too heavy to carry 
far to the smelter. It has been simple living, 
with little effort, and it’s no wonder one hears 
many protests against change. In one ancient 
city here a lonely mule drags a horsecar about 
at irregular intervals. 

“Tt’s all we need—why change?” said 
one philosophical resident, with a genial 
smile of unprogressive content. There are 
few people to ride in a car, the big three- 
seated, three-graded, two-horsed carriages 
that throng every Mexican town, take one 
everywhere, and everyone rides. Even the 
burro, the sign of all rural transportation, 
moves about city streets, often bearing two 


DOWN THE YAQUI INA 
MAHOGANY DUGOUT 
CANOE 


human burdens—sometimes three. Up to 
now the burro has been the real index of prog- 
ress in west Mexico—extremely slow, some- 
times standing stock still, and occasionally 
turning backward with the mulicious vigor 
of his ancestors. 

In Guaymas—pearl city of the blue, blue 
gulf—sitting like a stranded Venice, waiting 
for sister cities and growing commerce, I 
hailed a mule-power street car that bore all 
the outward signs of going somewhere. It 
was nearly noon, and the sun’s rays concen- 
trated on my head out of all per capita pro- 
portion to the population. I stepped on the 
car for refuge as well as for transportation 
purposes. The conductor-driver, who looked 
a great deal like pictures of Seftket Pasha, 
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gesticulated when he took my fare, and said 
something that sounded like the family name 
of a new Pullman car. 

“Abecadabra, pronto!” I said, proud of my 
supply of pure Castilian. 

At this he perspired profusely, pointed 
apparently at the cathedral, gave me a few 
more algebraic formule, and we rode on. 
In ten minutes we drove—triumphantly, it 
seemed to me—into the carhouse. I alighted, 
and decided to take the next car back. In 
twenty minutes it appeared, but it also dis- 
appeared within the carhouse. Soon another 
came and found similar refuge, and I gave it 
up. Later my hotel clerk obligingly explained 
that in Mexico the siesta habit extends even 
to the mules, and that from twelve to two, 
daily, no street cars are permitted to rove over 
the city tracks. Si, senor! I wonder if by 
and by electric trolley lines will observe this 
restful custom, and give the current, the rails, 
and the rates a noonday rest ? 

While there was a bit of comedy about this 
adventure, yet I would that this present 
closer linking to a country of leisure and 
sentiment and music might mean a counter 
transfusion of those qualities into our hustling, 
practical American scheme of things—more 
rest, more thought for the things of life and 
love and fancy, more heed to song and sonnet 
and sonata. Our rest is taken usually with 
the help of a trained nurse, by the doctor’s 
orders; our sentiment is left to poets, editors 
and professors; our music we pay for when 
Hammerstein gives it to us. Here every town 
has a plaza, where a band that is paid by the 
Government plays at regular intervals for all 
who care to hear. The selections are usually 
high-class—often so good as to deserve better 
rendering—but the primary notion is here, 
to make music a necessary and common 
feature of life, and as free for all as the sun- 
shine or the air. 


But the invader is here, and in spite of 
occasional criticism, born of surprise as much 
as vexation, he is welcomed and is made at 
home. Progressive mechanics will help to 
amend the cities and labor-saving agricultural 
tools will make farming conditions as fasci- 
nating as life in fairyland. Already signs of 
a breaking up of the old regime are apparent. 
Several heavily mortgaged ranches have gone 
into new hands, and the bay-windowed bunga- 
low and close-cut lawns are scheduled to 
replace some of these cloistered, one-story, 
high-ceiling houses with their flowered patios 
and cooling fountains. Plumbers are coming, 
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too, and really they are sadly needed, 
as well as stern lessons in modern sanitary 
science. I know of one courteous patrician, 
of ancient lineage, whose special mark of 
favor and hospitality to his guests from afar 
is to offer the full privileges of his bathroom. 
It is a cement-floored apartment, about twenty 
feet square, and ceilings as high, with a lonely 
shower bath in a far corner! If one were to 
devise a heraldic design to represent the pres- 
ent needs of this fascinating country from the 
standpoint of the average American housewife 
he would depict a heroic figure, like Bar- 
tholdi’s statue of Liberty. In one hand she 
should bear aloft a scrubbing brush, in the 
other a large—very large—bottle of patent 
cleansing fluid. 

But all of these little things that offend are 
only the thorns that the invader finds in this 
wonder garden of tropic bloom. ‘The beauty, 
the fertility, the unexpected marvels, the 
possibilities that the Future is opening in this 
vast Wonderland—these impress the stranger. 
The old Mexico of the great central plateau 
is fascinating, but over in this new west 
region one finds the unexpected, bewildering 
and almost terrifying. Mountains of iron, 
miles of oyster beds, gold mines that have been 
giving of their riches for over four hundred 
years, pearls from La Paz as big as your thumb, 
dollars that double for the asking, alligator 
pears growing in trees like chestnuts, groves 
of cocoanuts and bananas, fields of pine- 
apples, strange flowers and new trees—all 
these amaze one extremely. Like the singing 
seamen: 





We crossed a plain of poppies, and we came 
upon a fountain, 

Not of water, but of jewels, like a spray of 
leaping fire; 

And behind it, in an emerald glade, beneath 
a golden mountain 

There stood a crystal palace for a sailor to 
admire. 


Over in the mountains of Tepic there’s one 
ranch of 185,000 acres, the Hacienda de 
Navarette, that has been paying good divi- 
dends many years, giving to the wor!d in 
exchange for dinero, such products of mixed 
value as cocoanuts, rubber, ebony and ma- 
hogany timber, salt, tobacco, beans, pine- 
apples, and sugar. Not far away is the 
Hacienda Canada del Tabaca, of which E. T. 
Barnette, late of Fairbanks, Alaska, is the 
proud owner. While Mr. Barnette was in 
Alaska he stored in his system enough snow, 
ice, frozen fingers and condensed blizzards to 
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last him all the rest of his natural life, and 
some to hold over for the next, in case he 
needs them, so when he made his clean-up 
he decided to find an abiding place where he 
was sure the Ice King had no chance. He 
roamed through Sonora and Sinaloa, and on 
into Tepic, finally staking out his home claim 
up here in the hills between the high-up old 
city of Tepic and the seaport of San Blas. 
This sugar cane and banana plantation com- 
prises 19,725 The owner has 
already spent over $75,000 in making im- 
provements, but he is glad of the chance. 
All this Tepic country is in the line of progress; 
the extension from Mazatlan to Guadalajara 
runs through it, and a rail line to the sea at 
San Blas is talked about. Fully a million 
acres of arable land will be made available 
by this Tepic-Jalisco highway that will lead 
ou to the city of Mexico, and eventually it is 
hoped will connect with Panama canal ports. 

The average American who is reading this 
must take a look at the map to comprehend. 
Find southern Arizona and put your finger 
on Tucson (Toos-on), a city old enough to be 
New York’s grandmother. Just now this is 
the chief point of departure for Mexico’s 
tropic plains. Through cars take you, by way 
of Benson and Nogales, to Guaymas, thence 
to Culiacan, Sinaloa’s capital, and on to old 
Mazatlan. In upper Sonora the talk is of 
mines, lost, found, and working, and everyone 
you see says more or less about the Yaquis and 
the Yaqui country. You hear a lot, also, 
around here about Harry Payne Whitney, 
son of the late William C. Whitney; of John 
Hays Hammond, the mining engineer who 
rode with Dr. Jameson 
in South Africa; of 
Leigh Hunt, the Iowa 
college professor, who 
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took only five years to lose a fortune in 
Seattle, make one in Korea and spend a big 
slice of it in Egypt; of Major Frederic Burn- 
ham, who saw service with the allies at Pekin; 
of General Luis Torres, the governor of 
Sonora, who kills Indians and raises oranges 
with equal facility; and of General Koster- 
litzky, soldier of fortune and Indian fighter, 
who is said to be entitled to so many notches 
on his gun that no stock is long enough to 
hold them! 

Because of happenings of recent years the 
word Yaqui stands here for both fire and 
water. Fast and tempestuous is the Yaqui 
river that flows from the Sonora sierra south- 
erly to the sea and the Indians, whose home 
is at the headwaters, have been just as quick 
and stormy. For years they have given the 
Mexican army almost its only reason for 
existence, but not until Torres and Koster- 
litzky joined their forces did the things happen 
that ended in the truce that now promises to 
be eternal. All the warriors that were not 
killed were either made officers of rurales— 
the guerrilla cavalry commanded by Koster- 
litzky—or went to work on the branch rail- 
road that is being pushed up the Yaqui river 
from the junction point at Corral. And while 
one is considering people it is well to note 
that this town of Corral is named in honor of 
Ramon Corral, the vice-president of Mexico, 
whom people say is 
slated to succeed Diaz. 
Corral is a_ native 
Sonoran; his home is at 
Alamos, where for some 
years he was an humble 
zapatero, or maker of 
shoes and sandals. 

Down at the delta 
of the Yaqui an empire 
is building. Several 
hundred Americans, 











































young, hustling and aggressive, are here and 
every train brings more. The principal 
organization operating here has succeeded 
that known as the Richardson Construction 
Company, and it is in this that Messrs. Ham- 
mond, Whitney and Hunt are interested. 
They control concessions for taking water 
enough from the Yaqui river to irrigate 
eventually over 360,000 acres of land that 
will raise anything. Already about 50,000 
acres have been sold, and the demand is such 
that this part of Sonora promises to make a 
good American state in a mighty short time. 
Oranges, lemons, sugar cane, and melons, 
asparagus and winter vegetables for the Chi- 
cago and New York markets will soon be 
going out by the carload from this region. 
Already one town, Esperanza, has been started, 
and another, Yaqui, is on paper. Esperanza is 
on the main line of railway, on the south bank 
of the river. It has electric lights, several 
soda fountains, an ice plant and soon will have 
an opera house. The company’s main 
canal is twenty-five miles long, and seventy 
feet wide at its head, with a flow of over 
1000 second feet. It’s a great project with 
a promising future—as bright a one as 
Imperial, its friends say—and that’s a great 
boast when one considers the successful 
results already achieved in that below-the-sea 
valley of southeastern California. “I have 
never seen land that requires less work nor 
less preparation for irrigation,” said a Los 
Angeles man who has located here. ‘I be- 
lieve also that our transportation, our steady 
market in Mexico at a high price for practi- 
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cally all products, our climate which makes 
things grow every day in the year, our location 
close to the coast and its effect on the climate, 
and the very strong men behind this project 
are features of large importance. Everything 
is being done to enable the settler to bring 
his land under cultivation speedily, and get 
his products to market easily. We have with 
us to-day six of the most successful orange 
growers of southern California, who have 
asked us to reserve for them two thousand 
acres which they propose putting into citrus 
fruit. These men are old at the game; 
know conditions of production as well as 
markets and their eagerness to acquire some 
of our lands is exceedingly encouraging.” 

Another similar project in this region is 
that of the Yaqui Valley Land and Irriga- 
tion Company controlled by Los Angeles 
capital, and handling over 200,000 acres of 
delta soil. These Yaqui farmers figure on 
profits as high as $300 an acre from tomatoes 
and onions, in spite of customs duty, the crop 
being shipped to Los Angeles or eastern 
markets. 

Four good-sized rivers cross Sonora, and 
eleven help to wash the dust off Sinaloa. 
When you consider these rivers you come to 
scoff and remain to pray. They carry a vast 
amount of water, especially in the crop- 
growing summer season, between June and 
October. That the railroad builders take 
these rivers seriously is shown by the character 
of the bridges; that over the San Lorenzo, 
for example, between Culiacan and Mazatlan, 
consists of twenty-eight 70-foot spans, each 
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resting on a cement pier. This bridge com- 
plete will cost over $40,000 gold. Most of 
the irrigation projects in Sinaloa are con- 
trolled by the Sinaloa Land Company, a 
corporation of Californians, which secured 
some years ago a concession which slang 
users might call a beautiful pippin. In con- 
sideration of making surveys of all the public 
land of Sinaloa the corporation was granted 
one-third of all such land for its property— 
a tidy little tract totaling to-day about 500,000 
acres. Much of this land is now being put on 
the market at from $15 to $25 an acre; the 
principal tracts are on the lower waters of the 
Piaxtla, Elota, San Lorenzo, Canas and 
Fuerte rivers. It is much of it forest or high 
brush land, bearing the leaf mold and silt of 
centuries, and waiting only for water to show 
its power to make money for its possessors. 

Two men from Alberia bought 2000 acres 
recently near the mouth of the Elota. All 
kinds of monkeys and parrots go with the 
land but the charm of it all to these Britishers 
from the Northland is an alligator, said to be 
fifty years old, and known to be thirty feet long. 


He flaps his tail in a big lagoon, 
And he winks a watery eye— 

Small boys he eats without a spoon, 
Susannah—don’t you cry! 


The idea of having such big game as this 
on their own preserve evidently appealed to 
these colonists. While in the tropics they 
wanted all that goes with it. If the alligator 
proves tractable he may be used to tow logs 
across the lagoon, or to bite off barb wire in 
even lengths for fencing. 

The answer to an oft-asked question is that 
all this coast plain and foothill region border- 
ing the Pacific is extremely healthful most of 
the year, and this condition will continue 
through the hot rainy season of summer, if 
ordinary sane health conditions are observed. 
Egbert Adams, a Californian and a real estate 
dealer, who has lived in Culiacan three years, 
looks as healthful as a quarter-back football 
hero. Ignorant natives sleep out in the wet, 
drink from stagnant pools and know naught of 
calomel or quinine. Culiacan—ancient sacred 
city—has a good water supply and fair sewer 
system that is going to be better, while Mazat- 
lan has just built sewers and installed a system 
of outfall pumping that promises to stop all 
stalking of the malarial fever specter. If a 
man lives on chile con carne and bananas, the 
doctor will smile and wait. Winter-tourist 
hotels, with the dietary properly selected and 
the rooms simply equipped, should do a big 
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business down this way. Guaymas 

in winter is a dream of climatic 
luxury. With oysters and oranges 
what more does man need? One hotel 
here is a model—four regulation — big 
barred windowed, one-storied, patioed houses 
thrown together, with cream-colored white- 
wash over all, plus a few bathrooms. It’s a 
gem and it pays, even with Mex dollars! 

More than half the Americans one meets 
are mining—engineers, prospectors, pro- 
moters, owners, or hopefuls. ‘The country is 
tremendously rich in minerals—American 
capital and American machinery are bound to 
achieve great results. Smelters and reduction 
works are needed. The mineral output of 
Sinaloa alone for 1906 was valued at over 
$14,000,000, and Sonora’s record is in excess 
of this. Up in northern Sonora is the famed 
Greene-Cananea copper camp—a city by 
itself. It has had its troubles, but it is work- 
ing again nearly to full capacity. During 
March, 2000 tons, or 4,000,000 pounds of 
copper bullion were produced; also 540 ounces 
of gold and 90,000 ounces of silver. Since 
July, 1908, Cananea has produced 30,500,000 
pounds” of 






AN 
EXCITING 
MOMENT, 
ESPECIALLY 
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BULL, IF 
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is following toward its proposed junction at 
Douglas on the Arizona boundary, are mines 
backed by Americans. At Toledo a crowd 
of Toledo, Ohio, men have put in a big smelter, 
which it is planned to start working during 
the present summer. Down at Rosario, 
below Mazatlan—right on the railway, now 

is the old Tajo gold mine with so many 
tunnels beneath the town that streets and 
houses are toppling and sinking. It is esti- 
mated that fully three hundred carloads of 
high-grade ore are waiting shipment over the 
Guadalajara extension. ‘There is some placer 
mining: two Americans, ten miles from 
Culiacan, recently cleaned up $400 as the 
result of a month’s washing. 

The dreams of wealth inspired by reading 
of Luther Burbank’s spineless cactus vanish 
after hearing of hennequin fiber profits. It’s 

a sort of century 





copper. 

South from 
Hermosillo are 
the great Minas - 
Prietas gold 
mines that have 
been turning out 
treasure’ with 
pleasing regular- 
ity for many 
years. Up the 





plant from which 
rope is made, 
and American 
manufacturers 
bought over $20,- 
000,000 worth of 
it last year. 
Many acres are 
being set out to 
this. Former 
State Senator 
mien Leeke of Califor- 
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way near Culiacan and he is also setting 
out a vineyard of table grapes which ripen 
in April and bring big prices. There’s 
another variety of century plant from which 
are made mescal and tequila—twin curses of 
Mexico, and the shadow that falls across the 
pathway of every young American. If he 
dodges tequila he has a chance; if he yields, he 
is doomed. Of all the drinks and stimulants 
ever concocted in the devil’s own brewery 
tequila is the most maddening and degrading. 
It is the big foe the railway builders have had 
to fight. To give way to tequila means for 
Americans in Mexico the big double cross on 
the way to all promotion and preferment. 
Down at -Topolobampo, on the upper 
Sinaloan coast, is all that is left of the dreams 
of Socialist Albert K. Owen and his devoted 
colonists of years agone. There is something 
there, but not much that is due to those 
theorists, whose vision was wondrous fair. 
Practical men, the Gradgrinds of earth, have 
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come now to make farms all about here in 
this luring tropic land, and to make money 
and to introduce a civilization that kills the 
siesta habit and introduces alarm clocks! 
With all the force of enihusiasm and limitless 
capital—an invincible combination—with all 
the joy of youth and hope and confidence, the 
redeeming of this coastal tropic country is at 
hand; an appalling task in its immensity, but 
alluring in its possibility; with every project 
fascinating even in its beginning, without 
thought of tasks complete or of the harvests 
of years to come. For we remember, with 
Stevenson who ever worked and dreamed, 
and ever smiled through it all: 


It is not only in finished undertakings that 
we ought to honor useful labor. A spirit goes 
out of the man who means execution which 
outlives the most untimely ending. All who 
have meant good work with their whole hearts 
have done good work. 


EDITORIAL NOTE—The preceding story of ‘‘The Land of To-morrow’’ is the 
fifth of a series of articles on notable features of the growing West, written from 


personal observation, by the Editor of Sunset Magazine. 


The first of this series 


appeared in September, 1908, entitled ‘‘ The Surprise of the Desert’’ (Imperial Valley); 
the second, ‘‘On the Trail of Skookum John’’ (Southern Oregon), in October; the third, 
‘*Upon the King’s Highway’’ (California Missions), in December; the fourth, ‘‘The 


Vision of Cahuenga’’ (The California Orange Region), in March, 1909. 


The next 


article will deal with the Willamette and Columbia river country of Oregon. 





THE PEARLS OF THE AZTEC GOD 


A TALE OF MEXICO 


By Waurer Brirron 


the wide hole, whose mouth was to be 

stopped by the cornerstone of a govern- 
ment edifice, yawned a black spot in the white 
sunshine. Beyond, the little trees of the 
Plaza Mayor flapped their leaves in the tremor 
of a high breeze which made its way in re- 
freshing draughts through the streets of the 
city, but down in the hole, where Juan plied 
his pick, the heat of Mexico poured in an 
unobstructed, scorching flood. Juan’s back 
was burned beneath the thin covering of his 


Jive BAUTISTA dug unceasingly, and 





cotton blouse and his lips were parched, but 
the clock-like regularity of his strokes con- 
tinued uninterruptedly and he was scarcely 
conscious of his discomfort. He came of a 
race whose muscles had been toughened, 
through long generations, by the carrying of 
heavy loads and the wielding of heavy tools, 
a race whose perceptions had been dulled by 
the weariness of physical toil. 

“You are a hard worker, Juan,” said the 
man digging beside him, ‘‘and have been so 
from the time your how legs were strong 
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enough to fetch and carry the loads that were 
strapped upon your back. But what have 
you got for your pains? Ten empty bellies 
and a pair of trembling knees. Can you 
mention aught else ?” 

“No, Nicholas, I cannot say that I can 
think of aught else,” replied Juan, loosening 
the earth with his pick. 

“And you have toiled through every day 
of your whole life. You have even worked on 
saints’ days and holidays, eh, Juan?” 

“Aye,” assented Juan, “aye, "tis true.” 

“Yet you are willing to go on and on with 
your stupid working. “Tis no wonder that 
Chaunita loses patience, and beats you with 
faggots when you go home in the evening. 
I say tis no wonder.” 

Juan shook his head disconsolately, but 
ventured no reply. 

“Still you go on with your stubbornness as 
the sun rises. Work, work, forever work. 
You’re a fool, Juan.” 

“Quien sabe,” Juan assented. “I know 
naught else to do.” 

‘Tis for that that I am moved to speak 
to you, out of pity for your dullness,” said 
his companion. “Did you ever think for what 
purpose your ten fingers were given you ?” 

“They hold the pick,” said Juan. 

“Burro! ’Tis a waste of words talking to 
you. You cannot see a thing unless ’tis 
thrust elbow deep in the circle of your eye. 
But I am your friend, Juan, and will tell you 
something to your advantage. If to-morrow 
you will consent to stop your digging, I will 
take you to a place—a casa grande—that sits 
upon a hill near Guadalupe. You are a 
small man and can creep easily between the 
bars of the windows.” 

“Are there no doors ?”’ stared Juan. 

“Carramba! You'd drive Saint Joseph to 
an oath with your stupidity! Once in, ‘you 
need only to fill your blouse with the silver 
that crusts the tables of the room, and then 
climb out the window as stealthily as you 
crept in, and I will help you to carry it away. 
Do you understand ?” 

“Aye,” replied Juan, thrusting his pick 
into the ground and staring stupidly into the 
face of Nicholas, “you wish me to steal the 
silver of the great house that you may run 
away with it.” 

“Madre de Dios! I have a notion to crack 
open your thick skull. If you had any brains, 
I’d sow them like peas in the furrows you are 
making. By the Blessed Virgin, I would! 
But I will pay you yet for this,” declared 
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Nicholas, seizing his shovel and springing 
from the hole. “Hasta manana, amigo 
carissimo!”’ he sneered, “a pleasant day’s 
work to you in your cellar!” 

Juan dug on. The hole widened, and the 
hard, yellow earthen walls refracted the 
sun’s rays until the heat was blinding, but 
there was no diminution in the regularity 
of his strokes. He and the pick were one and 
the same tool, regulated by a power as apart 
from the one as the other. 

Presently Juan was startled by the sharp, 
metallic ring of the tool he was wielding, and, 
stooping, unearthed the hideous figure of an 
Aztec god. It sat cross-legged upon the 
roughly hewn coils of a stone serpent, and as 
he turned it about in his hands the figure 
rolled to the ground. Between the coils, 
which he still held in his palm, lay nested a 
string of pearls—such pearls as Juan had 
never seen before, even in the windows of the 
great jewel shop on the calle de San Francisco. 
He scarce breathed as he cautiously lifted 
the strands, and shook them out to their full 
lengths, then, glancing furtively about, he 
quickly restored the fallen god to its serpent 
seat and thrust it into the folds of his blouse. 

“Aye, aye, I am a fool, am I?” he ejacu- 
lated tremulously, “who knows not the use 
of his ten fingers? You'll see who is the 
more fool, you with your prating tongue, 
Nicholas, or me with my ten fingers. ”Tis 
the Blessed Lady of Guadalupe hath done 
this thing,” he continued, crossing himself 
reverently. “Dios! But ’tis a pretty picking 
she hath sent me, and they belong to me, all 
to me, every pearl egg of them. You'll shake 
your stick to another tune, I'll warrant, 
Chaunita, when you see your husband a-riding 
up the Alameda, his two legs trailing from the 
best burro that can be bought for pesos, his 
head—” 

“Be at your work, you lazy beggar!” called 
the overseer from above. “What ails your 
arms, that they fall upon your hip joints 
instead of upon your pick? Go to work, 
I say, or you'll get your twenty-five centavos 
for your day’s work cut in twain.” 

Juan resumed his toil, but the pick rose and 
fell spasmodically, and the sun had scarce 
thrust its first slanting blade into the facade 
of the palace, ere he set out for home, an 
unwonted elasticity in his step and a new 
light in his eye. He slipped for a moment 
into the cathedral, and, moistening his fore- 
head with holy water, knelt upon the flag- 
stones; but the words of his pater changed 
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themselves into one refrain: pearls! pearls! 
and he fancied the face of Our Lady broke 
into a holy smile as her eyes rested upon him. 
In a spirit of gratitude he invested his day’s 
wages in tapers, and set them in a blazing 
semicircle at her feet. 

“Home at last,” cried Chaunita, from her 
point of observation in the door of the hut, 
“and a pretty time you’ve been in coming! 
But ’tis a wonder, with your legs wobbling in 
opposite directions like the ears of a donkey, 
that you ever reached here at all, you thirst- 
ridden beast. I'll teach you to leave your 
litter of squalling brats to split my hearing 
with their hungry din. And where is your 
wage? Hand it here—that which you have 
not sunk forever in draughts of pulque. Dios 
mio! what is it you bear upon your back ?” 

“Hist! Hist! Sal! Can you not put a little 
more respect into your greeting to your master ? 
"Tis a few gifts that I have brought you and 
the chicos, that you may properly adorn your- 
selves on the feast of Our Lady. “Twill pay 
you to help loose the cords. Here is a reboso 
for you. Do you like the hue? The shop- 
keeper put his bond upon it that ’tis every 
thread of silk, and full six varas long; and here 
is a camisa, with bunches of red grapes about 
the neck. Every separate grape is made by 
a machine, woman—'tis sworn to that not a 
hand hath taken a stitch upon the garment; 
and here is flannel for your skirt, in width 
enough to reach the ground; and a yellow 
sash—no, that’s for me, ’tis the red one that’s 
for you—and four strands of beads of solid 
glass; and here are dulces for the chicos, and 
a quart of pulque, and a jug of maraschino 
brandy, and—” * 

“The Holy Spirit protect us!” gasped 
Chaunita. ‘Where did you get these things, 
Juan? Have you robbed ihe governor’s 
mansion ?” 

“You’re an unworthy jade to accuse your 
lord of such a thing. I have a mind to take 
them away from you, and give them to Con- 
cha, who has a neck that would set off the 
beads, and ankles and feet—” 

‘A pretty business it is for you to concern 
yourself with Concha’s neck and _ legs!” 
returned Chaunita. “’T'would profit you 
better to spend your spare time in counting 
the necks and legs in your own household.” 

“Hold your tongue, woman! I'll have you 
know that I will brook no more of this from 
you in my house. Do you hear? Wait till 
you're spoken to, I say, and see that you lower 
your head as becomes your station.” 
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Chaunita’s dark face flushed. “Oh, Juan! 
*tis your language that I love you for, and not 
your gifts. You speak now like a man, and 
my master, and I am proud of you for it. 
Will you have the things ‘put away ?” 

“Aye, you may,” responded Juan, swagger- 
ing up and down the room. “And now that 
you show a proper respect, I will tell you 
where they came from, but see that you keep 
it locked within your pate.” 

“Juan,” whispered Chaunita, when he had 
completed the recital, “tis as surely a miracle 
of Our Lady of Guadalupe as was that done 
for your namesake, Juan Diego.” 

The quiet of the siesta hour was upon the 
Mexican city; those who had not retreated in 
doors before the blinding force of the sun’s rays 
sought shelter in the shade of the poplars or 
lounged upon the rims of the fountains. A 
few belated cargadores trudged with halting 
steps through the Plaza Mayor, their white 
trowsers protruding mysteriously from beneath 
the loads of hay which formed shaggy heaps 
above their heads. A straggling pulque 
vender, bearing a string of skins, varying from 
those of the suckling pig to that of the well- 
grown boar and all filled to bursting with the 
unfermented liquor, held converse with a 
deliverer of pottery whose compact figure 
was hidden by the bulbous protuberances 
swinging in circles about him; a refuse carrier 
from the slaughter pens, his body warped by 
the weight of the cask upon his back, pressed 
onward, the filthy liquid trickling to his bare 
legs, and forming a wake of heavy globules. 

From a group of peons who, with loosened 
thongs and breasts bared to the breeze, lolled 
about the fountain, rose an unwonted buzz 
of conversation. 

“Tis a strange thing, indeed,” remarked a 
short man, wearing a brass number on his 
chest in token of his registered cargadorship; 
“TI say “tis a strange enough thing, and one 
that has looked crooked from the start. 
Just apply it to yourself. You dig a ditch— 
or a hole, ’tis the same—to-day, for twenty- 
five centavos a day. Manana you can buy 
a gray burro, and your wife wears beads. 
You grow sleek, as if your skin were fed on 
oil of olives, and your belly grows round as a 
brandy jug, and you can hardly summon 
enough industry to fleck away the flies that 
settle in the corners of your eyes. All day 
long you may sit undisturbed on a bench of 
the pulqueria and smoke cigarritos. Silver 
chinks in your blouse when you choose to 
walk away, and the crown of your sombrero 
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tops those of the rurales. *Tis a passing good 
investment of twenty-five centavos a day! 
By and by, a grand senora turns up dead after 
a week’s searching, on the roof of her house, 
and every piece of the casa grande plate gone 
with her out of the world. Not even a ring 
left on the splint of her fingers, or a string 
of pearls on the carcass of her neck—” 

“Hist!” interrupted a listener, peering 
through the trees. “But call the devil loud 
enough and he will come. ”Tis Juan, himself. 
Best swallow your words in short order, 
amigo Nicholas. He has a peppery mood 
these days.” 

“Buenos tardes, Senor Don Juan Bautista,” 
jeered Nicholas as Juan drew near. “How 
do your purple serape and your new shoes 
to-day? °Tis said that the devd has done a 
second miracle for your benefit, and has 
cropped your hoofs to fit your lacings.” 

Juan glared sullenly. “I want no speech 
with you, Nicholas, and ’twill be safer if you 
keep your words bottled in your windpipe.” 

“He, he!” snorted Nicholas, slapping his 
knees and bending with mirth. “He, he! so 
then ’tis no longer safe for a common man like 
me to pay his respects to a noble caballero. 
Pray, have you lately passed an edict to forbid 
speech with his excellency ?” 


“Hold your tongue,” muttered Juan. 
“T want no words with rogues and —” 
“And what?” shouted Nicholas. ‘This 


is a free land, man, speak out! And what? 
Look, fellows, he dares not.” 

“And thieves. I meant not to call you by 
your true name here in the public plaza but 
that you would not stop till you had torn it 
from my lips.” 

“He he! you hear ?” cried Nicholas. “Juan 
Bautista dubs me thief. He, he! It is so 
good a joke that I can scarce steady my 
shaking sides to make response. Have you 
heard the saying, ‘when a man’s jaundiced all 
the world turns yellow?’ Maybe ’tis your 
morning draught that has set your neighbors 
reeling, friend Juan.” 

“You know well enough that it is the truth, 
for all your pretended lightness,” declared 
Juan. “Did you not propose to me to rob 
the casa grande—” 

“T bid you halt your lie,” cried Nicholas, 
springing to his feet, his brown skin reddening. 
“A fine time it is to let fly such an accu- 
sation, when even now you are, yourself, 
fattening on the plunder stripped from the 
corpse of the Senora Beatriz. You carrion! 
murderer!” 
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“Take your fists from under my nostrils!” 
shouted Juan furiously. “I know not what 
you mean. Who is it that hast been slain that 
you call me murderer ?” 

“Lend your jhands, friends,” demanded 
Nicholas, “and give help to strip the rogue. 
*Tis no small likelihood that he bedecks his 
filthy hide with the jewels of the senora.” 

The group of men tightened about Juan, 
who dealt blows in all directions. ‘Set of 
brigands to lay hands on an honest man!” 
he aried. “I will have the law after you. 
What—here—policias! Help! help! murder!” 

“Tt is well to stop his mouth with the ribbon 
of your foga, Fernando,” commended Nich- 
olas. “’T'would be the devil’s luck to be 
clapped into jail before time has been granted 
for a search. Now—quickly! tear his shirt 
from him. Move not so gently, men, he has 
a fortune to buy another. Ah! amigo Juan, 
so you store your goods in pouches round 
your waist. Holy Spirit! who ever set eyes 
on such a wallet of pearls! “I'would seem as 
if the pigeons have been nesting in his waist 
band. To the authorities, Luis, run! and 
tell them we have here the murderer of the 
Dona Beatriz. 

“Aye, sir,” responded Nicholas, to the 
questions of the officer, who with his squad of 
gendarmes formed a circle about the group 
of peons. “Aye, sir, I would stake my head 
on it that he is the man. Why, here are the 
very pearls, found on his body, and now that 
it is so proven past question, I feel it my duty 
to make confession that on Thursday morn- 
ing, the first of the month, he proposed to 
me for help to rob the casa grande on the 
Guadalupe road. I dealt the rogue a blow, 
as he deserved, and at once threw up my 
labor of digging by his side, preferring an 
empty stomach to the company of a thief. 
And if you doubt my word you need only ask 
the overseer of the building; he berated me 
and refused me wage for the half day’s work. 
Be careful, sir, best not disturb the scarf 
about his mouth. He bites like a frenzied 
beast and hath the strength of a red bull.” 


The daily rounds of the sun were productive 
of no appreciable effect upon the misery of 
Juan’s condition in prison during the long 
months. Upon the noon twilight, when he 
crouched in the corner of the cell, succeeded 
the darkness, when he flung his body in 
weariness upon the stones. The close atmos- 
phere was vitiated into poison and the stench 
issuing through the door when pushed ajar 











was such that the attendant passed hurriedly, 
his fingers pressed to his nostrils. 

“Valgame Dios!” ejaculated a tall man, 
as the jailer unbarred the door of Juan’s cell, 
and stepped back deferentially. “Do you 
expect me to plunge my head into such a 
sewer, you rascal? Have him out, that I 
may hold speech with him. Carramba! 


A whiff of it is as like to kill a man as a breath . 


of the nightshade.” 

“Here, prisoner, here! Juan Bautista! He 
has a muddled brain, your excellency, and I 
make no doubt that in his six months’ jailing 
he hath forgot the sound of his name. Here, 
beast!” called the jailer, advancing reluc- 
tantly over the threshold, and giving a jerk 
to the chain attached to Juan. “Can you 
steer your shambling legs to the door? An- 
swer, I say, or I’ll knock a sound out of you 
with the butt of my carbine.” 

“Do you call to me?” asked Juan, as the 
wrenching of the chain drew his attention to 
the door. 

“Aye, the devil take you! You're as deaf 
as the sacrificial stone, and as dumb as if you 
had spent your whole life tncommunicado. 
Come out! do you hear?” 

Juan arose, and with halting steps came 
forward, shielding his eyes with his hand. 

“I would have speech with you, Juan 
Bautista,” said tke tall man kindly. “I am 


your lawyer, and have come to help you the™ 


little that I can. 
truly, you poor degraded wretch. 
remember me, Juan ?” 

Juan made no response, but in obedience 
to a sign from the jailer, followed his inter- 
locutor down the corridor and into the visi- 
tor’s room. 

“As you know—or more likely you do not— 
you prejudiced your case by your stubborn 
refusal to utter so much as a syllable in refuta- 
tion of the charges against you. Do you 
understand? "Tis thought that you are 
without a right mind, and meant not a deed 
of such atrocity, though your accuser, Nicho- 
las, who is so glib of tongue, swears you have 
a noggin full of sense, did you but choose to 
show it. Santa Maria! but Nicholas hates 
you, and strove to the utmost to make you 
pay the full penalty of your crime. Have you 
ever givenhim aught to hold against you except 
the reward he collected for your betrayal ?” 

“He collected reward for my arrest?” 
cried Juan, starting forward. 

“That he did, and a good round sum it was. 
Six hundred pesos paid by the relatives of the 


“You are a pitiful object, 
Do you 
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Dona Beatriz. He is a sight to make one 
laugh, strutting about in his fine clothes, with 
such a show of impudence that I have twice 
had to push him from the sidewalk to make 
my way past him. And ‘twas confided to 
me by my mozo that he is already looking for 
a wife—’tis even said that he casts sly glances 
upon your Juana, who is comely—” 

“For the love of God, senor, give me free- 
dom for an hour that I may kill him.” 

“Hush, hush! man. Be not so violent. 
I meant not to have aroused you thus. I have 
come to bring you good news, not palaver of 
Nicholas. You have, up to now, made an 
obedient prisoner, and have given no trouble 
nor complaint to the authorities or the jailer, 
and his excellency, the president, having need 
of able-bodied men to construct the new 
highway, in mercy grants you clemency. 
Be tractable and hard-working, and you need 
not fear for your life. But bear in mind to 
do your work as they bid you, and attempt no 
insubordination. Take him away, jailer— 
he is a sight that would turn the stomach of a 
strong man—and see that you give him a new 
set of clothes, and a jug of water, ere he set 
out for the Calzada.” 

The great aqueduct strides, a giant centi- 
pede, across the country, the tribute of a 
hundred conquered states. But it is a thing 
of the past and must be leveled to make place 
for the tramway, which has planted its foot 
of progress on the neck of the monster. 

“To the left, men,” called a guard, who 
with half dozen others directed the operations 
of a squad of prisoners. “Let fly your picks 
at the crevice of the stone. A pretty half 
week’s work it is, with not a rock dislodged 
from its mortar bed, and to-morrow a feast 
day. Here, you, Juan Bautista, show the 
set of weaklings what can be done by a single 
blow. Por Dios! he’s cut a splinter from the 
rock, but ’tis as solid still as if *twere merely 
spat upon. It seems half a pity to displace 
it, after such a stubborn fight. 

“You may stop now, and seek the shade 
for your noonday food, my men, but see that 
you bring stiffer muscles to the fray this after- 
noon. You must move that stone ere the 
setting of the sun if it split your lungs to 
pry it.” 

The men laid down their tools at the word, 
and gathering into knots about the fountain 
of the aqueduct, opened their buckets, and 
set to eating. Beneath the pepper trees, a 
few rods removed, the guards stretched, 
inhaling the smoke from their cigarettes. 
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Suddenly, as if from the force of a blow, the — back, cowards! Wnat do you ? spawn of hell!” 
group of prisoners fell back from the fountain “We do naught, your excellency,” responded 
rim, uttering cries of horror. Through the a prisoner, stepping from the group. “’Tis 
medley of ejaculations there rang a wild, Juan Bautista, who has fallen upon Nicholas 
despairing shriek. The guards sprang to their as he chanced by, and has choked his eyes 
feet, their muskets leveled. from the sockets. You have but to look, 

“Do you dare to mutiny, you fools? The — senor, in the bottom of the fountain, where 
heavens shall rain bullets upon you. Dvzablo! _ they lie strangled, their fingers twisted about 
They commit’ murder among themselves. Fall . each other’s throats.” 

















BLUE SKY 


By Erurt Lorp 


Through delicate tracery of pepper boughs, 

The sun a golden wonder overhead; 

The warm brown hills, the glimpses of the sea, 

The purple mountains in the distance 

Ever alluring, veiled in mystery, 

Above their tops masses of snowy cumulus— 

The cat-bird’s call, shrill but accordant; 

A subtile sweetness in the breeze, 

The mingled scent of earth and fruit and flowers, 

A wine intoxicant, that stirs the brain 

And sets the pulses dancing in wild midsummer madness! 
No golden languors here—though steeped in light and beauty, 
But life! life more abundant—richer, deeper, 

With promise infinite of life to come. . 

Oh, it is good to be alive, on such a day, in California! 
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“AND THEN, WHAT NEXT?” 


By His Excellency, the Right Honorable 
James Bryce, O. M., British Ambassador 
to the United States.* 





ACH time I come to California—and 
KEK this is the third time—I am _ struck 

more and more by the fact that Cali- 
fornia is not only one of the greatest states of 
the Union, but is also a country. One reaches 
California either over the vast and silent 
ocean or else across lofty mountains and 
through a wilderness, much of which is likely 
to remain forever unpeopled—a_ wilderness 
almost as silent as the sea. One feels that 
one is entering a new land. There is a new 
gleam and a new brilliance in the sunlight, new 
trees and plants. Everything is unlike the 
Mississippi valley or the great plains that rise 
from it to the eastern base of the Rocky 
mountains. 

All this great region is meant to be the 
home of one people under one government. 
Nature might seem to have intended that it 
should be a separate country under a separate 
independent government—and a_ separate 
independent country it would no doubt have 
heen but for two facts. One is to be found 
in those peculiar political and social-economic 
conditions which brought on the war with 
Mexico and led to the annexation of all this 
region by the United States; and the other is 
the fact that not long before that war the 
steam engine, invented some seventy years 
before by James Watt, had begun to be 
applied to transportation by water and by 
land. Although some of the early emigrants 
crossed the great plains of the Rocky moun- 
tains and the Sierra in wagons, it was steam- 
ships and railways that made California 
really a part of the United States and attached 
her indissolubly to your republic. But for 
the two causes I have mentioned, one may 
well believe that those who ultimately settled 
in California—whether they came from 
Kurope or from the United States—would 
have set up here an independent government 
and doubtless an independent republic. 
Closer and closer as your relations have now 
become with the Mississippi and. Atlantic 

*This address was delivered by Dr. Bryce at the 
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states as railway communication has been 
extended and improved, closer still as they 
may perhaps become when the Panama 
canal has been completed, California still 
bears in many points the air of a distinct 
country, and this is one of the things which 
makes her so exceptionally interesting to the 
traveler, and I may say to the historian— 
who endeavors to study not only the history 
of the past, but through the past the probable 
history of the future. 

On returning here after twenty-six years I 
am struck by the enormous strides with which 
your material development here in California 
has advanced. Some of your cities are grow- 
ing almost as fast as New York and Chicago. 
Many parts of the country, which in 1883 
were scarcely inhabited, have now become 
rich agricultural districts. ‘The whole country 
is moving forward at a steady pace which 
makes the con‘‘nuance of your material wealth 
well assured, and even when the mines of 
precious metals have ceased to be so important 
a factor as hitherto, your agricultural resources 
will continue to assure you a stable prosperity. 
Great improvements have been made in 
irrigation, and great tracts thus made possible 
for agriculture and if you will in time save 
your forests and replant all the area where 
forests have existed and which is capable of 
maintaining trees you will be able to maintain 
not only an important source of wealth in the 
timber, but also the undiminished flow of 
your streams. With your grain, your fruit, 
your cattle and your sheep you may confi- 
dently rely on the maintenance of the chief 
sources of natural wealth, and if you desire 
great riches and a great population, you can, 
humanly speaking, be sure of having it in as 
large a measure as you can desire. The 
process of development will evidently go on 
till all has been got out of nature that nature 
can render. All the gold and silver will have 
been won from the placers and reefs, and all 
the soil capable of tillage will be under crops 
or in gardens and orchards, railways and 
electric lines will have been constructed 
sufficient to meet the needs of the population, 
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590 “AND THEN, 
and that population itself will have grown to 
figures which I hardly venture to conjecture. 

When all this has happened, what next? 
There is a story of a famous eastern conqueror 
who, halfway through his conquests, was 
recounting to one of his most trusted council- 
lors what he had done and announcing what 
further expeditions and conquests he proposed 
to make. ‘He described country after country 
and nation after nation which he proposed 
to overrun and subjugate, and, as each was 
mentioned, his councillor asked him, “And 
after that, what?” until at last he had enu- 
merated so many that little was left of the then 
known world over which his armies would 
not have been triumphant. But the councillor 
at the end of the list still repeated, “And then, 
what next?” and the conqueror at last could 
only say, “Well, I suppose we shall then sit 
down and enjoy ourselves and live happily 
for the rest of our lives,” to which the councillor 
answered, “If happiness is your object, why 
not begin to be happy now? You have 
already got more than anyone has ever con- 
quered before. When your programme of 
conquests is completed you will be weary 
and old and weak. Why not take your 
enjoyment now ?” 

Some question like this arises in one’s 
mind when one contemplates the victories 
over nature which you are winning here in 
the United States. You, indeed, will not be 
old nor weak nor weary when those victories 
are completed, for the generations that will 
follow you may well be as energetic and 
forceful as your own; but evidently the time 
must come when the American people will 
have practically finished with the work of 
conquering and when, having got out of 
nature all that nature can yield and applied 
the resources of science to industry and to 
commerce on a scale so large and with such 
refined efficiency that there will be little more 
motive for the accumulation of wealth, you 
will have to ask yourselves what remains to 
be done and how best you can enjoy all that 
you have accumulated. So I desire to suggest 
a question—What will then happen when 
California is filled by fifty millions of people 
and its valuation is five times what it is now 
and the wealth will be so great that you will 
find it difficult to know what to do with it? 
The day will after all have then only twenty- 
four hours. Each man will have only one 
mouth, one pair of ears and eyes. There will 
be more people—as many perhaps as the 
country can support and the real question 
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will be not about making more wealth or 
having more people, but whether the people 
will then be happier or better than they have 
been hitherto or are at this moment. Although 
that time has not yet come, the time has 
surely come when you may begin to ask 
yourselves what the development of natural 
resources and the acquisition of wealth is 
doing for the lives of the people. You have 
already advanced so much further along the 
path of a material comfort than your grand- 
fathers dreamed of, that it is not too soon to 
think of enjoyment and even if you do not 
slacken in your pace you may well reflect 
upon what are the ultimate aims for which 
you are working. What you must wish, 
and do wish, what you and all of us in every 
country set before ourselves, is to secure for 
the people as a whole, the poorer as well as 
the richer, the conditions and surroundings 
that make for happiness. Let us think for 
a moment of these as they affect the rural 
life and the city life in your state. 

One is told thet in California as well as 
everywhere else the tendency is for the dwellers 
in the country to flock into the cities. Yet in 
California the conditions for an enjoyable 
rural life are especially favorable. The 
scenery is beautiful and the climate genial. 
Over nearly all of the country you have not 
the grim winter of the eastern states to fear. 
In many of your agricultural districts and 
especially in the irrigated lands the farms are 
so small, and yet the yield of the soil so large 
that the cultivators dwell near together, 
living under good conditions and in populous 
communities. Here, therefore, if anywhere, 
country life ought to be attractive. Yet even 
here, one is told, the dislike to the comparative 
solitude and isolation of rural life, and the 
passion for amusement produces a steady 
drain away from the land into the city. 

This is a misfortune. It is far better for 
the health and physical stamina of a people 
that the bulk of them should live in the country 
and work there with plenty of fresh air around 
them. It is better for the national mind and 
character that men should be in contact with 
nature instead of living cooped up in streets. 
There is truth in the old line, “God made the 
country and man made the town.” It is 
better for the political stability of a govern- 
ment that the town dwellers should not 
outnumber the country dwellers and that there 
should not be too many vast aggregations of 
men living packed tightly together and more 
liable to be moved by sudden excitements 
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than country folk are. A large number of 
small farmers each cultivating his own land 
constitutes an element which gives great 
solidity and strength to a state. They are 
not too eager or volatile. ‘They have a per- 
manent interest in the safety of property and 
do not favor sudden or violent change. 

I will not go so far as some have done in 
saying that the preponderance of large cities 
is necessarily dangerous, but it is certainly 
undesirable, on every ground, but most of all 
for reasons affecting the health and general 
vigor of the nation. President Roosevelt was 
right when he insisted on the necessity for 
improving the conditions of country life; and 
| earnestly hope that California, with its 
special advantages, will do its best for that 
object. There are many means at your dis- 
posal. One is the improvement of rural 
schools and especially of agricultural education 
so as to teach the cultivator how to supply 
science to his calling, and to find pleasure in 
applying it. Another is the introduction of 
co-operative methods among cultivators, 
methods by which immense progress has been 
mde in regions far less favored than this. 
There are others, but I will not attempt to 
examine them for my chief concern is to 
indicate the importance of the object in view. 

When we turn to city life and its conditions 
we are met by still larger questions. On the 
political side of the matter let this one word 
only be said, that sound political conditions 
in cities are the first and essential conditions 
of municipal progress. There is a great deal 
of work needing to be done in cities which the 
municipal government ought to do, because 
no other agency can do it so efficiently and 
completely. Yet in many cities much of this 
work is withheld from municipal officers and 
councils because officers and councils are not 
trusted by the people. Once a city has suc- 
ceeded in placing honest men and capable 
men in control, how much there is which the 
government may accomplish for the people, 
how much for their health, for the proper 
supply of light and water and means of 
locomotion, for the laying out of handsome 
streets and their adornment by public build- 
ings, for the provisions of parks and _play- 
grounds and museums and libraries and art 
galleries and perhaps concert halls also. A 
great city ought in all these matters to be not 
only the guardian of the material well-being 
of her children, but also their guide and 
instructress, forming their tastes, displaying 
to them visible shapes of beauty, helping them 
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to knowledge and enjoyment, making them 
feel their common interest in intellectual and 
moral progress. <A finely ordered city might 
be, as some cities have been, a source of 
inspiration to those who dwell therein, and a 
common pride in it may be a bond to unite 
all classes. It should be the joy of the wealthy 
to use their opportunities to provide for all 
the citizens such beneficent sources of enjoy- 
ment as do not interfere with natural economic 
laws, because they are not necessaries, and be- 
cause the ordinary principles of demand and 
supply cannot be relied on to provide them. 
You may ask why I speak of these things 
here to you in this university. I do it because 
it is one of the chief functions of a great 
university, a duty and also an honor, to think 
about these things and to impress them upon 
the minds of the people. You are celebrating 
to-day the anniversary of the foundation by 
the state of this seat of education and learning 
and research, whose mission it is to represent 
and embody the organized force and will of 
this great community in promoting all that 
makes for intellectual advancement and 
moral elevation. Universities are lamps which 
cast forth their lights on everything around 
them. Their first and most direct function 
is to train and inform the minds of the youth 
of the state, supplying them with the knowl- 
edge and skill they need, and implanting in 
them lofty ideals. Their next duty is to 
collect and focus whatever science and learn- 
ing can supply for the service of the state and 
to make these resources available for that 
service. They ought to be prepared to dis- 
tribute information on scientific phenomena 
and processes applicable to agriculture and 
other industries. Some state universities, 
or the scientific schools attached to them, have 
done this with eminent success. Universities 
ought to place their knowledge of economic 
history and of the economic conditions of other 
countries and of the experiments, whether 
made by legislative or by voluntary action, in 
those countries at the disposal of the admin- 
istrative officials and the legislature of their 
state. When any investigation is needed, 
either of a scientific or a historical or economic 
kind, they can furnish from among their 
teaching staff trained investigators whose 
wide range of knowledge and mastery of 
method will make them valuable colleagues of 
the practical men who may be also charged 
with the conduct of such inquiries. In short, 
the universities of a state should be its organs 
for all such of its efforts as need a broader 
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sweep of view and a more perfect mastery of 
exact and philosophical methods than the 
ablest man, taken from the walks of daily 
business or professional life, can be expected 
to possess. One danger which has recently 
begun to threaten university life which seems 
not to have yet attacked the state universities 
of the West: I learn with pleasure that here 
you have kept within reasonable limits that 
passion for athletic sports and competitions 
which has been pushed to excess in England 
and Australia, and which in some American 
universities also goes so far that the only kind 
of distinction which students, value is that 
which attaches to proficiency in these com- 
petitions. Intellectual excellence—one is told 
—is in them but little regarded. It is the 
athlete, the runner or football player, who is 
the hero. This is a strange inversion of what 
might be expected in a high civilization and a 
strange perversion of the true spirit of uni- 
versity life. What does civilization mean 
except that we realize more and more the 
superiority of the mind to the body? The 
body should by all means be kept in perfect 
efficiency; and the pleasures of strenuous 
bodily exercise are intense. Having delighted 
in one of them all my life I am not likely to 
disparage them. 

But after all the mind is better than the 
body; and what is a university except to 
enable the youth of a nation to cultivate 
those mental powers which they have to exert 
and develop through the rest of their lives 
when the few years fit for violent physical 
effort have passed. The highest function of a 
university is to show us how to enjoy intel- 
lectual pleasure, to make us love Truth, 
and to find in the pursuit of knowledge and 
in the turning of knowledge to account for 
the benefit of our fellow creatures the noblest 
employment of our faculties. And _ besides 
all this, the universities through their graduates 
may exercise a powerful influence in forming 
the public opinion of their state. I find that 
in many parts of America the tie between the 
university and its graduates is a close one. 
They are interested in its welfare and ready 
to come forward in its support. They listen 
with respect to views proceeding from its 
head and its leading teachers. They form 
associations of their own in the principal 
cities and through these often do much to 
raise the intellectual and civic tone of the 
community. 

One class of gtaduates in particular have 
a very important part to play. I mean the 
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teachers, particularly those in the high schools. 
The intellectual interest, the public spirit, 
the literary tastes and moral tone of each 
generation as it comes to manhood very 
largely depend on the quality of the instruction 
and mental stimulus received in the «pper 
schools, and this will become all the -aore 
true of California as the influx of settlers 
from abroad diminishes, and the bulk of the 
population is home born. - 

Lastly, a university, being the visible 
evidence and symbol of the homage which 
the state pays to learning and science, has the 
function of reminding the people by its con- 
stant activity how much there is in life beyond 
material development and business success. 
Philosophy, history, literature, scientific dis- 
covery, the prosecution of all those studies 
and inquiries whose value cannot be measured 
by dollars and cents, these things and the 
energy thrown into them are often not only 
the sources of far greater enjoyment but are 
ultimately the foundation of national prosper- 
ity and strength. We can all think of the 
present, and are all only too apt to think 
chiefly about the present. The average man, 
be he educated or uneducated, seldom thinks 
of anything else. The university is a place 
where men learn also to think of the past and 
of the future. Now it is mainly through 
understanding the past that we can conjecture 
what the future will be and try to secure, so 
far as we can secure, that to our state and 
nation it shall come fraught with blessing. 

When I think of the future my mind turns 
back to California and all that your magnifi- 
cent state may become. As Nature has made 
it not ony a state, but a country, a country 
with an infinite variety of beautiful mountain, 
valley, and seacoast scenery, one cannot but 
feel that it is destined, more perhaps than any 
other part of the United ‘tates, to develop 
a new and distinctive type, perhaps of 
landscape painting, perhapsof literature. Your 
people have already an individuality. They 
are Californians; they have something all 
their own. May we not hope to see this 
individuality blossom forth into products 
that are distinctive in thought and in poetry ? 
Your scenery, your social conditions in their 
earlier stage, inspired two of the most striking 
pieces of literature that America has given to 
the world in the last half century. More will 
doubtless come when a larger part of your 
people find leisure from those restless efforts 
to develop the material resources of the land 
which have hitherto occupied you. 
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THE PETARD 


By HERMAN WHITAKER 


Author of ‘‘The Settler,”’ ‘‘The Probationer,’’ etc. 


ALTING his burro at the point where 
H the pack trail slid around the moun- 

tain’s bare shoulder into a timbered 
anon, old man Gregg looked from that high 
iltitude back and over the wide prospect. 

A thousand feet below him, cathedral red- 
woods lifted dim spires out of a black gorge, 
looking, for all their hundreds of feet of 
height, no larger than Christmas trees. 
\cross and far away, grim, naked mountains 
thrust stark peaks up to a flaming sky. De- 
void of the timber and chaparral that draped 
he lower slopes with a black mantle, these 
loomed in the royal purple of evening, rocky, 
riven, seamed and gashed by slide and quake, 
sterile and desolate as on the day that a world 
convulsion raised them out of the seething sea. 
Awesome, oppressive in their infinite savagery 
to a first glance, striking the soul with a 
startled sense of its own insignificance, they 
brought into the prospector’s eyes only the 
satisfaction, the pleasant glow with whicha man 
regards the prospect nearing home. ‘Though 
the trail ran half a mile along each side of the 
cafion the camp which he had left a week ago 
on a prospecting trip lay just behind the next 
shoulder, and he could have thrown a stone 
across and into the clearing where Harry 
Roberts was to build his cabin. 

His eye twinkled while his grizzled beard 
wagged to a laugh as he noted the increased 
area. “Been putting in some big licks 
whilst I was gone. Don’t blame him with 
sech a pretty bird waiting to flit into the nest. 
Why, there he is! No tain’t, it’s Jim Bird. 
What is he up to ?”’ 

A man, who was chopping into the base 
of a tree on the further side of the clearing, 
had suddenly sprung behind a brush pile, 
over the top of which the prospector could see 
him, peeping, listening. 

“Seen me, I reckon,” he muttered. ‘“‘No, 
he’s going right back to work. But what’s he 
scairt of ? An’ what is he doing there anyway ? 
He’s the last man I’d have expected to see 
helping Harry out.” 

A few paces on, a bay tree offered thick 
ambush, and after moving his animal into its 
deep shadow, he peered through the foliage 
and watched the man until, half an hour later, 


he shouldered his axe and swung off on the 
trail around the shoulder toward the camp. 
“Nearest tree to the furthest stump,” he then 
muttered. “I'll take a look as I go by.” 

Dusk was now falling thickly. Quarter of 
an hour later he had to light a match to ex- 
amine the tree. Chopped half through, the 
cut was on the side opposite to that on which 
he had seen Bird working, and not until he 
struck his fourth match did he discover the 
secret of the man’s labors, a well-filled cavity 
just above the roots covered over with chips 
and leaves. 

“My God!” he exclaimed, dropping the 
match. “My God! I must bring the boys 
out at once to look at this!” 

Stopping, however, before he had gained 
half way back to his patient beast, he stood, 
thinking, then with a sudden grim chuckle, 
“No, there’s a better way!” he retraced his 
steps, carefully recovered the hole, sat down 
on a stump and lit his pipe. ‘““I’won’t do to 
follow him in too close.” 

Night, indeed, had closed in before the 
clatter of his pack brought Bill, his partner, 
to the door of their shack. 

“Found anything?’ Gregg repeated Bill’s 
question. “Well—yes. Take a look at this.” 
And when, having carried the object in to the 
band of light that lay like a ribbon of gold on 
the rich dusk, Bill swore his surprise, he 
added, ‘“I'wenty more where that came from. 
Tell you about it? Wait till we get inside.” 


Though the camp already cut something of 
a figure on the latest maps as “Golden City,” 
it was little more than an aggregation of 
shacks that shouldered each other for room 
over a swale at the head of a cafion. Like the 
hundred and odd other towns which have 
sprung up—and decayed—like mushrooms 
in the California Sierra, its future depended 
altogether upon the permanence of the strike 
that called it into existence. Until it made 
good in this respect and the railroad was 
brought in from Big Bluffs, fifty miles away, 
it would remain isolated as though on a 
lonely island, and the miners would continue 
to deal out among themselves such justice as 
was required without aid of judge or sheriff. 
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As for size, its status may be gauged by the 
fact that, starting out after supper, it took 
Bill and Gregg less than half an hour to make 
the round of the huts—all but one—and bring 
up at the store. 

“He’s there.” Peeping in, Bill indicated 
a young fellow whose frankly honest face 
almost touched that of the girl who leaned to 
him across the counter. 

She was no beauty—scarcely pretty, but 
she had that which is more potent than mere 
regularity of feature, a sweet wholesomeness 
of expression that told of perfect health, 
masses of rich brown hair, a figure that flowed 
at every movement into new and pleasing 
molds. Her eyes, listening to her sweet- 
heart, glowed softly as those of a mother deer. 
Tenderness enwrapped, enveloped her, came 
out from her like an exhalation affecting the 
two old fellows without the door. Gregg, a 
widower, Bill, the bachelor, each harked back 
to a memory—one to something lost, the 
other to that which he had never gained. 

“Pretty as a picter,” Bill whispered. 

“Ain’t they?” Gregg nodded. “My God! 
Think—if I hadn’t come along just when 
I did ?” 

“The sun of a gun!” Bill whispered, sharply. 
“Well, let’s in. Hello, Nellie! How goes 
it, Harry ?” 

“Not so very fast,” the young fellow an- 
swered their smiling greetings. “At least, it 
seems slow to us, eh, Nell ?” 

“Speak for yourself,” she laughed, tossing 
her head. But her eyes gave soft assent and 
her red lips trembled into a smile of delight 
as Gregg went on. “Well, that’s just what 
we're thinking. It’s a shame we didn’t 
think of a bee before, but we haven’t lost much 
time sence. We've spoken every man in 
camp to give you a day to-morrow—even Jim 
Bird—” 

“No, no!” the young fellow interrupted. 
“Not him. He—” 

“Oh, Harry!” the girl burst in. 
not? If he wants to make up—” 

But he stopped her. “If he’d been content 
to give me a fair run, Nell? But when he 
wrote you them lying letters—” 

“Twasn’t ever proved on him—for sure.” 

“But you know that some of the things he 
said was known only to me an’ him. No, sir. 
When I have to take a day from—” 

“Come here, Harry.” Gregg beckoned 
him aside. “I reckon you kin trust me? 
Well—me an’ Bill have a reason for wanting 
Jim there, an’ allowing that we don’t put you 
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under any obligation to him, nor aim at : 
make-up, will you let us have our way? No 
I can’t tell you more—just yet. What’s more 
we won't let you near the place to-morrow. 
All you have to do is to take your girl into 
Big Bluffs an’ get married. We'll see to the 
rest. There, I knew you would! Now go 
back to her.” 

With a nod and smile to the girl, the part- 
ners passed out into the night, speaking only 
once on their way back to their cabin. Jerk- 
ing a thumb at a dark hut, Bill said, “He’d 
have kicked a little harder if he’d known you 
hadn’t asked Jim yet.” 

“What he don’t know won’t grieve him,” 
Gregg answered. “As for Jim—he’ll keep, 
without spoiling, till to-morrow morning.” 


Dawn brought the pair of them back to Bird’s 
cabin. A tall fellow, well-built and handsome 
but with blue starey eyes that were pale 
almost to whiteness, he looked quickly up 
from the bacon he was frying when Gregg 
stated his errand. The old man’s face, 
however, was impenetrable as the bronze it 
simulated. Bill appeared to be absorbingly 
interested in a specimen of ore he picked 
from the table. So active suspicion was 
lulled, and whatever cause he may have had 
for secret uneasiness, Bird hid it under a 
hearty answer. 

“Sure! T’ll be glad to. 
I’ve swallowed breakfast.” 

Half an hour later, a stream of men, rough 
fellows in blue jeans and jumpers, poured 
along the pack trail around the shoulder to 
Roberts’ clearing. Like conditions produce 
like results. Mountains mold men in their 
own stern likeness, and though all but a 
scattering of old timers were of the younger 
breed of the West, the faces followed the type, 


Be out as soon as 


_Tevealed, as in a tracing, the bronzed pattern 


of *49. Its spirit, too, was there—the light- 
heartedness, kindly simplicity, the imperturb- 
ability bred of iron conditions. Moving 
along, they chatted, whistled, sang. ‘Though 
curiosity must have been devouring their 
vitals like the fox of the story, no man looked 
back at Bird, who was coming along with 
Gregg; no glance betrayed unusual interest 
as, arrived at the clearing, they gathered 
about them. 

“One thing more, boys,” he said, after 
giving necessary instructions concerning divi- 
sion of labor. “I don’t have to tell you that 
the man who has come out this morning to 
help build a home for his rival has earned 
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his right to down the first tree.” Pointing, 
he finished, ‘““There’s a nice log over there, 
Jim—next to the last stump.” 

The man, who was volubly discussing the 
merits of an ore specimen with Bill on the 
edge of the crowd, looked up and as he read 
the hard intelligence in the old man’s eyes, 
confusion swept his face in a red tide, to fade, 
the next instant to a livid white. Caught 
unprepared, he stood for a moment like a man 
stunned, then as the instinct of self preser- 
vation asserted itself through a whirl of blind 
‘eeling, he began to walk across the clearing, 
slowly, stumbling over brush and logs. 

“Not that one—too big. Next to your 
right.” 

Halting, he looked back, blinking, then 
obedient to the pointing finger, he corrected 
his intentional deflection. Arrived at the 
tree he leaned on his axe handle and looked 
around. Down the cajion a vista of distant 
mountains, glorious in the purple and rose 
of sunrise, opened above gloomy redwood 
spires. High over these, though level with 
his gaze, a hawk cut the sharp morning air 
with wide pinions. In the foreground stood 
the men, silent and somber—now. Between 
himself and them a big madrono—which 
Roberts had spared to shade his dooryard— 
thrust out a strong limb, gruesome in its 
suggestiveness. 

Hastily averting his eyes he tried to moisten 
his hands, chopper’s habit dominating his 
paralysis of fear. But his dry tongue refused 
the office, and, suddenly swinging the axe, 
he struck wildly, blindly, releasing the handle 
as the edge bit the wood, and so fell on his 
knees, outstretched hands shielding his face. 

“What’s the matter, Jim ?”’ a sarcastic voice 
called. “Chip-shy? At your age ?” 

But he was already up and yielding, this 
time only, a start to the first blow, he fell to, 
plying the axe in a paroxysm of fury, swung 
and chopped without let or pause till the tree 
toppled and- came down with a resounding 
Then he stood, wet, livid face turned 
to the crowd, astonishment struggling with 
fear for possession of his white eyes. 

On their part the watchers’ faces reflected 
his surprise. While he chopped, the com- 
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posite expression had moved from somber 
expectancy through wonder to doubt, and 
now questioning glances were turned to Gregg. 

“Come out of that, Jim!” he called, and 
when the man had gained almost to them, 
he pulled his pistol and fired into the roots of 
the stump. 

Instantly, indeed before the cafion could 
return an echo, came a strident roar, deafen- 
ing detonation that shook the ground under 
the feet and sent a thundrous volley, peal on 
peal, along the distant mountains. A _ pillar 
of dust rose before their eyes, and from its 
whorl the stump circled out and fell far down 
the slope. 

“Twenty sticks of dynamite under that 
tree.” Old man Gregg broke a long silence. 
“All ready for Harry when he came out this 
morning.” His keen blue glance stabbed the 
shrinking culprit. “Calculated that we'd 
allow he’d blown himself up trying to lift that 
stump, didn’t you, Jim? What aboutit, boys ?” 

“Lynch him! Lynch him!’ As the ver- 
dict came in from all around the man seemed 
to shrink, to shrivel into even smaller compass; 
a slow shiver went through him, limb by limb. 
He looked at the madrono. 

“Lynch him?’ Gregg looked around. 
“What, dirty our hands with leavings that 
even the devil don’t want? There’s a law 
on the outside that no man has to have his life 
put in danger twice for the same offense, an’ 
I allow that we’re aiming to go city justice 
one better. Why that blast didn’t lift I 
don’t know, you don’t know, he don’t know— 
for he fixed it the best he knew with a cap to 
every stick. But it didn’t. If ever there 
was a man that needed hanging a spell, Jim 
Bird, it’s you; but if I know anything of this 
camp it’s too fond of choosing its own com- 
pany to send a man where he ain’t wanted— 
even to hell!” 

As growling assent followed his glance 
around, he went on, “It don’t seem quite 
fair to the folks outside. I doubt we ought to 
hang you. But your life’s been in danger 
once this morning an’ here’s your chance. 
Put fifty miles between yourself an’ this camp 
by to-morrow. If you don’t—” 

He looked at the madrono. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE WILDERNESS 


A PHANTASY 


By J. H. Watsu 


into a place wherein no one had per- 

manently lived before. He sat on 
the spring seat of an emigrant wagon in space 
so large that he bounced and rattled like a 
pea in a box. He remembers yet that it was 
a sunny day and that his boots, which were 
toed with copper, shone with amazing efful- 
gence. The wagon was very full of things, 
full of brothers and sisters and mothers and 
bedding and pots and pans and clothing and 
food. His father sat on the seat beside him 
and drove a span of mules and cursed some- 
times, for though he was a pious man he had 
a driver’s duty to execute. 

Stopping was like coming into port from a 
long sea voyage and when the boy moved 
from his seat he hadn’t got his sea legs. Asa 
consequence his foot stumbled on the front 
wheel and the nigh mule kicked him. He 
was not much hurt but there was humiliation 
in his heart and he went by himself a little 
way down thevalley where he could regard his 
boot tips in peaceful quiet. There was a 
whirlwind of life eddying around the wagon. 
All ages of children were laughing and squalling 
there and the father and mother were issuing 
peremptory camp orders designed to make 
chaos into habitability. The boy’s absence 
was not noticed. 

As he studied his boot tips his heart healed 
and he thought joyfully on their glowing 
beauty. Surely that must be divine fire that 
shone there, or were not those toes pieces of 
the very sun itself? He sat on a hummock of 
grass and a flock of crows lit near him and 
edged closer and closer. A hoary wretch who 
looked old enough to be prudent was the most 
daring of the lot. The boy could not enough 
admire the contemptuous swell of his neck 
as he squawked and strutted, but when he 
made bold to peck at the boot tips with his 
wicked beak the boy grew indignant and 
shooed him off a yard. 

“They're mine, go ’way,” said the boy. 

“No!” said the crow very plainly with 
some heat and in perfectly good English. 

“JT declare!” said the boy. 

With that the whole flock flew off to a high 
bluff and squawked there the rest of the day. 


O NE day of early spring a boy descended 
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A ground squirrel came near the boy but 
there was no conversation to be got from him. 
So the boy obeyed the behest of his nose and 
followed. the savor of bacon and coffee to the 
camp fire. “Conversation does help a feller’s 
appetite,” thought the boy. 

After supper the boy dovetailed himself 
into the circle around the camp fire and baked 
like a tortoise there. He saw a wisp of moon 
in the sky and observed that there was a 
pleasing design of stars nailed onto the roof 
of things, but he gave more heed to his copper 
toes than to anything else. It is quite impos- 
sible to write down their glory by firelight. 
One needs to have seen them. As he sat 
with down-directed, beatific eye-glances, 
slumber dropped her soft curtain and shut 
out the view. His head dropped heavily 
onto his shoulder and lolled there until his 
mother took him off to bed. 

His bed was built on the grass under the 
stars. Side by side in a row by him his 
brothers and sisters were to lie. His place 
was at the end. Hardly could his mother 
get his boots off and tucked under the pillow 
before he was sleeping heavily and with entire 
disregard of those boot tips which shortly 
before he had so extravagantly admired. 
But his inconstancy did not argue unfaithful- 
ness; it indicated only the thickness of the 
slumber curtain of youth. 

It is impossible to say at what unhallowed 
hour of night he awoke. The coyotes were 
howling about the camp and though he was 
well accustomed to their noises he thought 
them unusually close and was about to raise 
his head and perhaps his voice when he felt 
something pulled violently from under his 
pillow. He jumped up instantly. Perhaps no 
small boy since the beginning of time has been 
called on to regard a sadder sight than the 
one onto which this particular boy’s eyes 
opened. A long-sparred coyote was galloping 
off with the boy’s right boot in his mouth. 
The boy could see clearly in the moonlight, 
even could see the toe gleaming mournfully. 

Now there was considerable resolution in 
the stock of which he was bred else he would 
never have been brought into this far country. 


He vindicated his ancestry by pulling the left 
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boot on its foot and then giving silent chase. 
The coyote, with the insolence characteristic 
of his species, kept just beyond reach and 
vlanced over his shoulder with sardonic grins. 
The boy was close enough at times to see that 
the coyote looked old as Methuselah and that 
there was a look of amazing cunning in his 
eyes. He would have turned back often but 
the coyote would take occasion to shake the 
boot over his shoulder, and each such exhibi- 
tion would draw an angry sob from the pur- 
suer and would give him breath for yet further. 
running. The boy did not fail to fall and 
bruise himself, and altogether the coyote 
must have been well pleased. 

They had got around a bluff below camp 
and were beyond sight when a small, dimly 
lighted cabin came from behind a screen of 
willow. The door stood wide open and the 
boy observed with surprise that the coyote 
made straight for it and entered. The boy 
was pretty close before his cautiousness 
checked his zeal for his copper toes. Even 
then, curiosity kept him coming, for he com- 
menced to wish a good deal to see who dwelt 
in this lonely, wee cabin. Finally he stopped. 
He could see inside through the open door. 

An old man—the boy is sure he must have 
lived always—sat in a rustic arm chair in the 
middle of the room. His hair and beard were 
us long as the boy’s arm, as silky as a corn 
tassel, and as white as the hoar frost. The 
aged crow of the afternoon perched on the 
edge of a hewn wood table and the venerable 
coyote sat on his haunches beside the chair 
and lolled his red tongue hopefully from the 
corner of his mouth. A fire burned cheer- 
fully in the small chimney place and by its 
light the boy could see copper gleaming from 
where his boot lay in the middle of the floor. 
He descended on it and his descent was pre- 
cipitous. Each particular member of his 
body fell on it. Quicker than thought his 
foot was in the boot. 

He looked up. No one had in the least 
observed him, he thought, unless it was the 
crow, who may have winked and motioned 
him to the fire. At any rate, he deposited 
himself in an ingle on the floor and listened. 
There was evidently a council in session, and 
though the boy could not understand every- 
thing he saw that it was a very important 
business. The old man spoke first. 

“Now fellers, it’s this a-way with me. I 
got to go. *Taint no use of talking. I can’t 
stay. I seen that feller and his band of 
progeny go trapsing into the valley to-day 
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myself. They must a been a hundred of 
them chillern an’ every one’s white. Why 
they’ll be havin’ church and canned sardines 
in this country soon. I got to get out. You'll 
be wantin’ me to go into a zoo next. No, 
fellers, I can’t do it. I don’t stand to reason. 
You forget who I am. I’m the Speerit of 
the Wilderness, I am.” 

The crow commenced to scold fearfully in 
his own language and the coyote raised a 
plaintive, pleading note several times but the 
old man was obdurate. 

“°Taint no use. It’s different with you 
fellers. You can get “bout as much fun en 
one place as another.” Here the old man lit 
his pipe argumentatively. “Now you, Cor,” 
speaking to the crow, “can get on just fine 
any place, and you, Lupe,” to the coyote, “can 
get along in heaps o’ places where I can’t. 
You’re more adaptable ’n I am. But I’m 
like the Lord made me ’n you’ve got to choose 


atween my company and that ’o human 
bein’s. That’s what ye got to do. I’m goin’ 


to light out in a little, so mek up your mind.” 

The crow spoke a very eloquent reply and 
the boy thought his neck swelled as large as 
a stove pipe. The speech was interesting 
enough, too, the boy said, but one could not 
be quite sure what was said, for it was spoken 
in a vernacular not familiar to him. The old 
man interrupted. 

“All right, Cor,” short for Corvus, without 
doubt, “I’m glad you’re comin’ along. I 
s’pose it does look like a long while to you 
that we been sportin’ ‘round together but, 
gee, it really ain’t anything—a_ hunderd 
years, why that ain’t a day. °F you could 
remember Col’mbus an’ Cesar an’ some of 
my old friends, why—” 

And then the coyote yowled some insolent 
conversation. He didn’t mean to be insolent. 
He was born insolent. Evidently he was 
going also, for he made the first move toward 
the door and he looked at the old man over 
his shoulder with his maddening look of 
satire. That look also was born on him and 
the old man did not even see it, for he was 
used to the coyote’s appearance and manners. 

The trio of friends walked out under the 
wisp of the moon. The boy could see that 
though the old man walked firmly he was 
shrunk from the proportions of a giant. 

“Folks is crowdin’ me harder every day— 
tryin’ to get to the pole even—and it keeps 
me awful busy callin’ them on and then 
throwin’ ’em back real hard,” said the old 
man. ‘My business ain’t what it used to be.” 
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The boy reached up and took the old man’s 
finger. ‘Their eyes met and the boy was dizzy 
with delight. 

“T declare!” said the old man. 

“T like you,” said the boy. 

“And I like you—better follow me!” said 
the old man. 

“T will,” cried the boy. 

“But not to-night,” said the old man. 
“T reckon I'll take you down to camp. I can 
go that way easy as not. Lupe, is my bag- 
gage packed up? Yep, here ’tis.” 

The strangest creature of burden ever 
packed came weaving around the corner of 
the house.. The crow was soon perched 
between his ears and was leering at the man 
in the moon. The coyote was nipping play- 
fully at the creature’s hindmost pair of heels. 

“This,” said the old man impressively, 
“is one of the few remaining undiscovered 
mammals. I don’t hardly know what I'll 
do when he gets found out. Used to drive 
a iktysorus to my cart but course I had to 
give that up "bout fifty years ago. If they’d 
only kept them fool scientists locked up—but 
"taint no use to cry over a lost zoo. Honest 
though, boy, things is goin’ ’gainst me. This 
last century has been awful. Railroads and 
steamboats and labor. unions is_ gettin’ 
thicker every day, an’ when the real live flyin’ 
macliine comes I’m goin’ to give up. Now 
I ort to fix you so’s you couldn’t never hurt 
my business none an’ I could do it easy, 
but I ain’t got the heart. It’s allus “been 
that a-way. Id like a feller an’ give him a 
heap of my truck an’ he’d do me dirt. Now 
look at you! Them copper toes is a insult. 
I just been feelin’ awful ever since I felt ’em 
come into the valley and I sent Lupe down 
to git "em, and now I’m lettin’ you go. It’s 
plum simple of me. Well, l’es go! I got to 
move back out this yere poplus country.” 

The old man lifted the boy to the back of 
the beast and led the way over the rocks 
toward camp. The crow gurgled in his 
throat, the beast lumbered slowly, and the 
old man strolled thoughtfully along with the 
coyote’s nose in his hand. Day was coming, 
and besides, the wisp of moon had got into 
the zenith so the quaint processional traveled 
along a dimly-lighted way. The gaunt 
shoulders of the cafion had tatters of mist 
about them and their tips were shining purple 
with growing light. It took a long time to 
arrive at camp but it was the pleasantest 
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journey the boy ever took. The undis- 
covered mammal’s movements were as easy 
as the swing of a hammock and there was a 
soft and fragrant breeze, breath of the spring, 
blowing down the valley. For a long time 
they could see the camp gleaming in the light 
and at length were arrived a little way from it. 

“T declare, Mr. Wilderness, I’m sorry we’ve 
arrived,” said the boy, “I just wish you'd 
come to breakfast in camp.” 

But the old man was moving off even as 
the boy spoke. He moved more swiftly now 
and almost in an instant had gone forever 
from that valley. The boy lay on the grass and 
cried; then, still sobbing, crept into his blankets 
and fell asleep. 

When he awoke the sun was shining and 
the meadow larks were calling to each other. 
Around the camp fire there was the usual 
morning hurly-burly. 

“Get up, lazy,” called the mother, the 
plaintive note of weariness in her voice. 

The boy thought of the displaced owner 
of the valley and tears hung on his eyelashes. 

“What’s the matter, softie ?””. came scorn- 
fully from a brother. 

He told them heatedly of his adventure 
of the night and they looked at each other 
queerly and the brothers laughed indulgently. 
After breakfast he persuaded his father to go 
to the cabin with him and he showed him 
tracks at the door and ashes on the hearth. 

“Shucks, son, don’t ye see these yere 
tracks is old,” said the father, ‘“‘an’ there 
ain’t been nobody here for two months or 
six. They couldn’t a been nobody here last 
night. I mind now I was talkin’ "bout the 
speerit of the wilderness when you went to 
sleep las’ night and I reckon you dreamed on 
them words.” 

“Oh, but,” said the boy confidently, “these 
tracks bein’ old jest proves what I say, these 
was real old people, coyote and all.” 

Afterwards the boy threw his boots into 
the creek. He didn’t desire to insult anyone, 
he said, and he couldn’t forget that his copper 
toes had insulted the Spirit of the Wilderness. 
His mother spanked him, but she, poor soul, 
was tired, so he never much regretted his act. 

The boy saw the old man often, afterwards, 
in the mountains and on the seas, and once 
in the parkway of a great city. Some people 
would gladly buy such company at an expense 
of many more pairs of boots; but one is born 
for such traffic and cannot elsewise enter it. 
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THE FALLS OF THE HETCH-HETCHY 


THE HETCH-HETCHY PROBLEM 


By Joun P. Youne 
MANAGING EDITOR SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


The recent action of the citizens of San Francisco in voting for the issuance of bonds to the 
amount of $600,000 for the preliminary development of an adequate city water supply, and the 
subsequent steps to secure the supply from the high Sierra in the Hetch-Hetchy valley region has 
attracted widespread attention to this notable natural wonder and caused much controversy con- 
cerning the results of the undertaking. In the following article the writer describes in detail 
from personal observation the wonders of Hetch-Hetchy and contends that the ultimate utilization 
of a portion of the floor of the valley as a reservoir site would enhance, rather than detract, from 
its scenic value: 


ALIFORNIA possesses a_ scenic of the Sierra, signifies “mighty wind.” Since 

gem whose name is almost unknown the occupation of California the valley has 

outside of the state, and is chiefly probably been visited by less than 3000 
familiar to its inhabitants at present be- persons all told. During the season of 1908, 
cause the future demands of San Francisco it was penetrated by about three hundred, 
for a supply of potable drinking water has including the soldiers who are policing the 
attracted attention to its possibilities as a Yosemite Forest Reservation, members of the 
site for a great reservoir. It is about two Sierra Club, investigators of water possibilities 
hundred miles distant from the city by the and a few lovers of nature who do not shrink 
Golden Gateand is knownas the Hetch-Hetchy from encountering the discomforts of the 
valley, which, in the language of the Indians rudest of mountain trails in their quest of 
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beautiful scenery. ‘To the tourist it is a 
terra incognita. 

As the crow flies Hetch-Hetchy is about 
twenty miles northwest of the Yosemite 
valley. Its proximity to this great scenic 
wonder naturally suggests that the increasing 
number of tourists visiting the valley, cele- 
brated throughout the world for its grandeur 
and beauty, would interest themselves in a 
comparatively nearby attraction, but it 
will not exceed the bounds of truth to assert 
that of the nearly 10,000 persons who entered 
Yosemite in 1908, probably net one hundred 
knew anything of Hetch-Hetchy. 

To the adventuresome ready to separate 
themselves from the enervating luxuries of 
modern civilization and willing to get close to 
nature, with all that such closeness implies, 
Hetch-Hetchy extends an invitation which is 
well worth acceptance. At present, however, it 
is not a valley which one may enter without 
making his plans in advance, for it is abso- 
lutely deficient in places of entertainment. 
The visitor to Hetch-Hetchy must be his own 
host; he has no other resource than to become 
a camper, for throughout its length and 
breadth there exists but one tumble-down cabin, 
long since deserted, which no self-respecting 
lover of out-of-door life would occupy. 

It is not necessary to pass through the 
Yosemite in order to enter Hetch-Hetchy, 
although that mode of approach offers some 
advantages over any other. Sequoia, on the 
old stage road to Yosemite, the place at 
which the traveler cuts loose from the ordinary 
comforts of life when bound for Hetch- 
Hetchy, may be reached by passing through 
Stockton to Chinese Camp by rail, and from 
thence by stage. Probably foran individual, or 
a small party, this route would be preferable, 
as the hostess of the Sequoia, Mrs. Crocker, 
is in a position to supply the necessary animals 
and guides, and doubtless could’ furnish 
camp equipage and commissary stores if 
required. If, however, it is desired to em- 
brace a visit to Yosemite in the programme 
then it will be wise to make the latter the 
point of departure for Hetch-Hetchy. — 

The party that I had the good fortune to 
accompany on its visit of inspection was the 
largest, with the exception of one sent out 
by the Sierra Club, that ever entered Hetch- 
Hetchy in a body. It was composed of the 
members of the board of supervisors of 
San Francisco, the engineer of the city and 
other municipal officials and representatives 
of the press. Preparations were made in 
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advance by establishing a camp in the valley, 
as several days were to be spent in examining 
its watershed and that of Lake Eleanor, 
which lies a few miles northwest of Hetch- 
Hetchy, at a higher elevation that can only 
be reached by an extremely precipitous trail. 

The relation of the adventures of this 
body will give the reader a fair idea of what 
may be encountered, what must be endured 
and the enjoyment that may be derived 
from a visit to Hetch-Hetchy; and _inci- 
dentally it will convey some impression of 
the magnitude of the problem with which 
those now guiding the destinies of San Fran- 
cisco are confronted in their efforts to assure 
an adequate supply of potable water to the 
inhabitants of a city which may, at some 
future day, have a population of a couple of 
millions, or even more. It will also reveal 
the difficulties which the General Govern- 
ment has created for itself in assuming con- 
trol of the forests of the Sierra, and, perhaps, 
remove some objections which are being urged 
by the esthetic against the proposition to 
utilize Hetch-Hetchy for reservoir purposes. 

The road from the Yosemite to Sequoia, 
or to*Crocker’s, as it is more familiarly 
known, is wholly within the Yosemite National 
Park. It was formerly used in approaching 
the Yosemite valley by way of Stockton, but 
since the completion of the railroad to El 
Portal it has been abandoned by the stages, 
and the only traffic over it is of an extremely 
localized character. In the drive of twenty- 
six miles between the Sentinel hotel in the 
Yosemite and Crocker’s, we encountered a 
single vehicle and saw but three or four per- 
But while evidence of human life and 
activity are scarce enough along the road 
to be regarded as a negligible quantity, 
travel over it is unceasingly interesting. 
In the climb made necessary to emerge from 
the valley, “and reach an altitude of more 
than 2300 feet above its floor, there is pre- 
sented a succession of views which are lost 
to the average tourist unless he makes a 
special trip up the old Oak Flat roadway from 
which artists have made some of their best 
sketches of the Bridal Veil falls. 

One of the most striking peculiarities 
of the scenery of the Yosemite valley is its 
varying appearance, depending on the point 
of view. It requires a long intimacy with 
its peaks, walls and falls to recognize them 
in all their aspects. The person who makes 
acquaintance with Yosemite by entering 
it from the direction of El Portal does not 
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THE UPPER END OF PROPOSED RESERVOIR SITE 


ly get the same impression of its beauties de- easily mistake them for peaks he has not 
al rived by the traveler whose first sight of it yet seen when he surveys them from a point 
is obtained from Inspiration point, and 1500 feet or so above the level of the valley. 
ut the tourist who learns to distinguish the Not only is there variation in form; the changes 
El Three Brothers from the Meadows may of color and light are equally bewildering 
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and fascinating. The valley when gazed at 
from above may be bathed in violets and 
purples, which would be totally unsuspected 
by the spectator who obtained his view in a 
different light. He would be a rash eritic 
who would presume to assert that the color 
scheme selected by an artist in depicting Yo- 
semite features was defective because it 
differed from what he saw. A_ thorough 


investigation would soon icach him that 


in Yosemite the pomt of view makes a dif- 
ference. 

It is doubtful whether any one unfamiliar 
with the forests of the high Sierra can form 
a concept of their beauty. They rarely 
presént the feature of tangled undergrowth 
so common in the woodlands of lesser altitudes. 
There are stretches in which the azalea in 
the late spring and the early summer cover 
the ground with a blaze of color and make 
the air redolent, and there are choke cherry 
trees whose scarlet fruit gleams temptingly 
among the green leaves, and wild goose- 
berry bushes and groves of young conifere, 
but the open places are numerous enough to 
suggest that passage through them is nowhere 
difficult. It is as though the larger growths 
insisted on having space in which to exist 
without interference from their humbler 
companions. 

Of these larger growths there is a satisfying 
quantity and variety. There are magnifi- 
cent specimens of Sequoia gigantea in the 
Tuolumne grove and countless sugar pines. 
. The big trees do not equal in number those 
of the groves of Mariposa and Calaveras, 
but the samples seen in the forests passed 
through in making the trip from Yosemite 
to Hetch-Hetchy fairly represent the species, 
and if the traveler failed to see the other and 
more famous sequoias, he could fairly claim 
acquaintance with these greatest of the 
arboreal wonders of California after inspecting 
those in view from the Oak Flat road, and 
by making a slight detour he could add to 
his experiences that of riding through the 
trunk of a tree on a stage coach, for the 
Dead Giant, thirty feet in diameter, has been 
hollowed out to permit that exploit. 

The sequoias by no means absorb the 
interest of the traveler through the forests 
of the Sierra. ‘They are the unique feature, 
but- the wealth of sugar pine and other 
conifers, because of their economic im- 
portance, is sure to attract the most attention. 
Upon their preservation and proper utiliza- 
tion the future of a great part of California 


must be largely dependent. The denudation 
of the lands which they cover would spell 
disaster for a vast region that now derives 
its supply of water from the streams which 
have their sources in these mountains, and 
which may be relied upon to flow in sufficient 
volume during the greater partof the year, 
while the forests perform their function of 
checking the run-off from the snow and rain 
that fall in the higher altitudes. 

The Government, by acting promptly, 
if somewhat arbitrarily, has performed a 
service for California whose value cannot 
be overestimated. The withdrawal of vast 
areas in the Sierra from sale and the estab- 
lishment of reserves within whose boundaries 
the timber will be conserved, so far as pos- 
sible with the limited resources at the com- 
mand of those to whom the work of conser- 
vation is intrusted, was a long step in the 
right direction. It has completely arrested 
the stripping process that attended the ex- 
ploitation of the timber for commercial 
purposes, and, with the assistance of the 
military, the ravages of fire, resulting from 
carelessness and unpreventable causes, are 
being lessened, if not wholly checked. 

That the Sierra fire fighting is conducted 
with intelligence and energy in the Yosemite 
National Park no one who has had an op- 
portunity to observe will venture to deny. 
On our way into Hetch-Hetchy wé saw 
more than one menacing column of smoke, 
and had reason to be apprehensive that the 
fire might cross our trail and drive us back, 
but we passed through successfully. On 
our return, however, we found that the 
menace was not a false alarm, for the greedy 
flames had licked up a wide swath of under- 
growth, through which we had passed while 
it was still green, and had destroyed several 
magnificent specimens of pines. It is a mel- 
ancholy sight to see a noble tree burning 
and few can resist its depressing influence. 
The only consolation which may be derived 
is that which the apparent readiness of nature 
to cure .its own wounds affords. The party 
had plenty of opportunity to observe this 
propensity, for the scars of fires which may 
have occured a century or more ago and those 
of more recent years were abundantly in 
evidence, and permitted a study of the pro- 
cesses of rejuvenation as well as those of 
destruction. 

Respecting the origin of the forest fires 
there is much diversity of opinion. In some 
quarters the view is freely expressed that they 
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are of incendiary origin, but this suspicion, 
based as it is on the assumption that the officer 
in command of the military doing patrol duty 
within the boundaries of the reservation has 
exasperated the countryside, seems groundless. 
Those who give utterance to it testify to the 
intelligence and energy displayed by Major 
Benson, U. S. A., in the performance of his 
arduous duty, and freely admit that the work of 
forest conservation demands strict regulations 
and their strenuous enforcement. The major 
himself seems entirely unconscious of the 
strictures to which he is subjected, and in 
conversation expresses the belief that only in 
rare cases can other than natural causes be 
held responsible for the fires which annually 
attack the Sierra forests. Lightning does 
most of the mischief. The bolts strike tall 
standing trees far advanced toward decay, 
and the fire thus started creeps downward 
until it reaches the peatlike soil through which 
it extends until it seizes on the brush, and then 
there is a blaze. The fact that fires assert 
themselves many days after a thunderstorm 
is thus explained without the necessity of 
assuming malevolence or excessive carelessness. 

‘That the latter is reduced to a minimum in 
the forest reserves is undeniable. ‘Those who 
penetrate the Sierra. have a profound respect 
for the authority of the military, and observe 
the regulations made for the preservation of 
the forests with a conscientiousness which 
might well be imitated by the denizens of 
cities in their attitude toward the municipal 
ordinances adopted for their government. 
Probably intelligent appreciation of the object 
to be achieved commands the compliance I 
have referred to, but it is not impossible that 
it is due in a large degree to observation of the 
fact that those whose business it is to take care 
of our forests are earnest workers. Officers 
and men alike roll up their sleeves, and it does 
not surprise one after seeing them at work to 
hear Major Benson assert that the conditions 
are growing better year by year, and that 
despite the aridness of the seasons of 1907-1908 
the number of fires and their destructiveness 
has not béen excessive, exaggerated reports to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

Unless I conserve my space the reader may 
learn more about “the road to Mandalay” than 
about Mandalay itself. But the approaches 
to Hetch-Hetchy are too difficult and inter- 
esting to pass over lightly, and, indeed, they 
deserve all that is said about them, for, like a 
well-devised casket for a rare jewel, they help 
enhance its beauty. The floor of the valley 
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lies at an elevation of 3600 feet above the sea 
level, but the contours of the map of the Geo- 
logical Survey show that it is inclosed by 
ridges and peaks which rise to a height of 
7000 feet. Before the sightseer’s eyes rest 
upon the object of his quest he is treated to a 
view of the Poopenaut valley, a narrow bit of 
emerald, in a rugged setting, through which the - 
Tuolumne flows. It is first seen from the 
trail at a point, perhaps, 1500 feet above its 
floor, and provides that delicious sensation 
which water in combination with green 
meadows offers to the weary and dust-laden 
traveler. 

Poopenaut performs the double function of 
relieving the monotony of a zig-zag, up-and- 
down trail, which is scarcely interrupted by an 
occasional slip of the mule you are riding, and 
which has the effect of raising a doubt in your 
mind regarding his sure-footedness, and it 
serves as an annunciator of more scenic 
delights to come, for the glimpse of the narrow 
vale is very shortly followed by the revelation 
of the glories of Hetch-Hetchy. They burst 
upon you suddenly as you make a turn in the 
trail and come to the bench which has been 
aptly named Surprise point. 

Perhaps it would be well to at once concede 
that a description of the impression produced 
by the view from Surprise point cannot do 
justice to the subject. Applause which does 
not attempt to formulate itself, and is a practi- 
cal admission of inability to command more 
definitely expressive language is undoubtedly 
the best vehicle to unburden oneself of the 
emotion excited by a great natural spectacle. 
But the magazine writer who desires to tell 
what he has seen can recognize no such limita- 
tion. He can, however, disclaim all intention 
of attempting to climb the heights of Parnassus, 
and may modestly proclaim his intention to 
adhere to plain words, which will, at least, 
furnish the outlines for a picture that the 
imaginative reader may fill in, with the aid of 
the accompanying illustrations, in a tolerably 
satisfactory manner. 

Hetch-Hetchy, as already stated, is a de- 
pression in the Sierra, lying 3660 feet above 
the sea level. It is about five miles in length 
between the points where the river enters the 
valley from the Grand cafion of the Tuolumne 
to its outlet through a gorge at its western ex- 
tremity, and varies in width from a mile where 
it is broadest to less than 300 yards in its 
narrowest part. Its floor is nearly level, a 
fact which explains the slowness of the current 
of the stream during the dry season, and is 
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broken in but few places by slight elevations, 
which, except in one instance, do not deserve 
to be described as hills. Except at the places 
where the river enters and makes its exit the 
valley is inclosed by ridges, bold walls and 
peaks which rise to a height of 6000 feet above 
the level of the sea, or more than 2000 feet 
above the floor of the valley. 

The Tuolumne finds its way into the valley 
through a gorge at its eastern end, which has 
been well called a “grand cafion.” Grand isa 
greatly overworked word, but its application in 
this instance is deserved. ‘The cafion furnishes 
a marvelous exhibition of the erosive force 
of water, and differs utterly in appearance 
from the wonderful gorges of the Colorado 
and the Yellowstone. The river at the point 
where it enters Hetch-Hetchy takes a tumble 
over rocks thirty or forty feet high into a basin 
nearly circular, in which trout in abundance 
may be seen disporting themselves. The 
caiion itself is rugged beyond description and 
can only be penetrated with great difficulty. 
The Geological Survey’s contours show that 
the ridges through which it flows rise to a 
height of more than 7000 feet above the sea 
level, which means that the river during the 
ages has cut for itself a way through the rocky 
foundation thousands of feet in depth. Pos- 
sibly the process of erosion may have been 
facilitated by some great seismic disturbances 
in the remote past, but it is not inconceivable 
that the disintegrating forces of nature oper- 
ating through ages accomplished the work 
without assistance. 

There is evidence in abundance in the Grand 
cafion of the wonderful power exerted by the 
elements when they encounter resistance. 
The process of wearing down rocks is almost 
visible. Granite formations may be seen 
whose crumbling surfaces tell the story of the 
creation of a primary soil upon which hardy 
vegetation may struggle for existence until by 
its own fructifying efforts it develops greater 
fertility and permits a more generous growth. 
This is the feature which distinguishes the 
Grand cafion of the Tuolumne from the better 
known scenic wonders. In the chaos of rocks 
there are oases on which trees and bushes 
whose demands for sun and light are not 
excessive flourish, and their vivid verdure and 
graceful forms give an almost sylvan air to 
parts of the gorge, softening its rugged aspects 
and converting its grandeur into a delightful 
picturesqueness which is accentuated by the 
imminence of generally forbidding — sur- 
roundings. 
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The normal man may admire the greater 
glories of towering peaks, titanic rocks, prison- 
like walls and cascading waters, but he is apt 
to turn with relief to the features which 
Nature in her gentler mood produces. Scenery 
to be satisfying, like music, must sometimes 
be pitched in a low key. In this particular 
the Grand cajion leaves nothing for the most 
exacting to demand. Its dominant note is 
lofty and inspires by its grandeur, but there are 
melodies interspersed which effectually appeal 
to the tenderest sentiments. Its massive in- 
closing rocks and enormous bowlders that 
sturdily resist the work of trituration are awe- 
some, and the stream flowing through it in 
places creates a wholesome feeling of respect 
for the energy it exhibits in its roaring cas- 
cades and its succession of miniature falls; 
but there are many spots which, during the 
season when the Tuolumne is not torrential, 
are as charming as the peaceful isles sung by 
the poets. 

The Tuolumne by no means loses its beauty 
when it emerges from its rocky gorge to con- 
tinue its course through the valley. If pos- 
sible it adds to its charms. In the summer 
time it meanders peacefully through the ver- 
dant meadows, hugging the base of the walls 
which inclose Hetch-Hetchy on the north, 
reflecting its peaks and rocks in innumerable 
places. Mirror lake of the Yosemite is re- 
peated a hundred times in the reaches of this 
wonderful stream, whose tree-fringed banks 
are pictured on its glossy surface, while its 
pellucid depths reveal its pebbly bottom, and 
not infrequently predacious trout, which 
sometimes disturb ‘its unruffled serenity in 
their darts after unwary insects. 

The Tuolumne of August is the one whose 
praises I sing; of the other Tuolumne there is 
a different story to tell, one that may be 
learned without visiting Hetch-Hetchy in the 
winter to hear it roar its song of power and 
might, for it is eloquently told in the marks 
along its banks, which indicate the high- 
water stage, and in the huge bowlders which 
strew its bed, many of them worn to a smooth- 
ness and roundness that make them fitting 
playthings for the river when in its torrential 
mood. This latter aspect of the Tuolumne 
is the one which had the most attention 
bestowed upon it by the supervisorial party, 
for it presented unequivocal evidence’ of the 
capacity of the watershed to fill any reservoir 
which may be created by damming the outlet 
of the valley. The most superficial exami- 
nation of the markings I have spoken of 
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Iv IS HOPED TO DIVERT A GOOD PART OF THIS FLOW OF SPARKLING WATER—THE TUOLL MNE 
RAPIDS—TO SUPPLY SAN FRANCISCO'S DAILY NEEDS 


indicates that in normal years a dam at the 
outlet of the valley 250 feet in height would 
store 65,000,000,000 gallons, and the impound- 
ment of this vast quantity of water would not 
interfere in the slightest degree with the 
irrigation operations of that portion of the 
vreat San Joaquin valley dependent upon the 
Tuolumne. 

The creation of this reservoir is not an 
affair of the immediate future. Before any 
attempt is made to dam the outlet of Hetch- 
Hetchy in order to create a water supply for 
San Francisco, other sources must be ex- 
hausted. Considerations of economy will 
induce the city to stimulate the development 


of its existing system to the utmost. The 
Spring Valley Water Company, a private 
corporation, now maintains large reservoirs 
on the peninsula upon which San Francisco 
is situated, that are fed by a watershed which 
provides a present daily supply of 32,000,000 
gallons, and it owns properties in the nearby 
Sierra, the water sources of which, it is esti- 
mated, can be developed sufficiently to give 
the city at least three times that quantity daily. 
Expediency and everything else will suggest 
the development of this supply, which enjoys 
the advantage of proximity, and when occasion 
demands Lake Eleanor will be drawn upon.’ 
This beautiful body of water is a few miles 
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northwest of Hetch-Hetchy, and by agreement 
with the Secretary of the Interior the munici- 
pality will impound the run-off of the area 
feeding it before encroaching on the beautiful 
valley. It is calculated that a dam erected 
on a proper site in the vicinity of Lake Eleanor 
would impound 39,000,000,000 gallons, which 
added to the supply furnished by the fully 
developed Spring Valley system, would meet the 
needs of San Francisco for many years tocome. 

But those controlling the destinies of the 
city by the Golden Gate project themselves 
well into the future, and predict that before 
the half-way mark of the present century has 
been reached it may contain over a million 
inhabitants, and there are some sanguine 
enough to dream of still greater numbers. 
If these optimistic views are realized consider- 
ations of estheticism will be swept aside by 
more imperative demands. While the con- 
test is not imminent, the question has already 
been raised whether the preservation of a 
scenic gem is of more consequence than the 
needs of a great and growing community. 

It is probable that when the crucial time 
comes the protestants will be wholly silent, for 
the ultimate conclusion of all who will atten- 
tively study the results of transforming Hetch- 
Hetchy into a great lake must be that the 
transformation will convert it into a greater 
scenic wonder than it is at present. 

It is true that the meadows and trees of the 
valley would be submerged, but the immense 
reservoir created would substitute in their 
place a vastly more attractive feature, which 
would prove a far more powerful attraction 
to persons in search of inspiring scenery than 
the eliminated beauties have in the past. 
The lake would still be inclosed by towering 
peaks and massive walls, and the falls of the 
fletch-Hetchy, which rival that of Yosemite 
in volume of water and height, would still 
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THE HETCH-HETCHY PROBLEM 


continue to tumble over the depression into 
which the drainage of an extensive watershed, 
2000 or 3000 feet above the floor of the 
valley converges before taking its sheer leap 
of nearly 1300 feet to mingle with the Tuol- 
umne—a feat it does not achieve until it takes 
a second drop of about $00 feet. The mag- 
nificent Kulahnah dome, over 2000 feet in 
height, would mirror itself in the waters of 
the new creation, as would the massive walls 
which inclose the valley on its north side, 
and the Grand cajion would retain its attrac- 
tions unimpaired, for even with a 250-foot 
dam at its western end the waters of the 
reservoir would not back far up the gorge, 
which would probably be made more accessible 
than it is at present. 

Engineers who have investigated the problem 
express the opinion that no difficulty which 
the expenditure of money cannot overcome 
will be encountered in encircling the reservoir 
with a road which would permit the inspection 
of its beauties and that of the surrounding 
peaks and rocky walls, and which would open 
to exploration spots now unknown to the 
most venturesome Sierra climber. Such a 
roadway would be called into existence by 
the necessities of construction and mainte- 
nance, and would be passable for people 
whose love of grand scenery is as ardent as 
that of the hardier admirer of nature who 
sometimes selfishly urges that none but the 
robust deserve to be gratified. If the conver- 
sion of Hetch-Hetchy into a great and beauti- 
ful lake will make its surroundings more 
accessible, the nature lover will have no 
cause for complaint. It will not be an ex- 
change of old lamps for new; some of its 
present adornments will disappear, but in their 
place will be substituted that which will make 
Hetch-Hetchy incomparable and cause it to 
rank asone of the world’sgreat scenic wonders. 


OF SUMMER 


By Lirrett McCiune 


Over gleaming hills of sunlight 
Summer dances on her way; 

Soft her tread but you can hear her 
Coming closer every day. 

Down the dells of song she’s tripping 
With the rainbows in her hair, 

And her face is veiled in showers 

That strew petals through the air 





A birdland chorus hails her coming 

With melodies of silvery tones 
Caroled to the zephyr’s tuning 

Of the high pine-forest cones. 
The favors of her rare cotillion 

Are the blossoms white and red 
That the warm sunshine has colored 
For her daughter June’s fair head. 
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IN DEFENSE OF THE SPIRIT 


By Auice Prescorr SMITH 


SPEN had never known concerted 

enmity till Odenport came. Its people 

had lived as a unit through many 
emotions; pride, passion, delirium, disap- 
pointment—these were familiars. But always 
there had been a certain insolence of self- 
content that had precluded hate. That was 
reserved for Odenport. 

Aspen was a back-water. It was_bul- 
warked like a refuge but had an outlook like 
a watch-tower, for the Sierra rose behind it 
and the great wheat plains stretched before. 
Yet the settlement looked out upon these 
things and was untouched, feeling neither 
the repose of the hills nor the mounting 
energy of the valley. Decay was in its bones. 
Its unpainted houses moldered and crumbled 
like great misshapen mushrooms, and grass 
grew rank beside the hitching posts in its 
main street. 

For Aspen was old. Fifty years it had 
lived, and it had seen destiny under various 
masks. Life had been adventurous, then 
stagnant, now it was dead. With an uncon- 
quered country all about it, it had yet had its 
day; had whirled through its cycle and been 
pushed aside among things decrepit and 
outworn. Nothing remained it but memory 
and the Midstate company’s power plant. 
And it was to take charge of this plant that 
Odenport came to Aspen. 

Self-interest would have counseled Aspen 
to be grateful to the Midstate people, for the 
company’s plant and the concrete dam that 
spanned Aspen river in front of the village 
were all that saved the settlement. With the 
plant, Aspen was still a stage station; without 
it, the place would have been abandoned 
to the owls. 

But gratitude, like hate, was alien to 
Aspen. Kindness was there in plenty; kind- 
ness, and generosity, and all the tolerant 
virtues. But gratitude implies humility, and 
that was an attitude the village did not repu- 
diate, but simply did not understand. For 
the people of Aspen lived in the mountains 
and the sun, and they ate well and slept 
long, and stood erect in their own esteem. 
That life had shifted them aside was a matter 
for musing, but not for abasement. They 
did not resent the dam; they were indifferent 


to it. It did not belong. That it buttered 
Aspen’s bread was a matter for amiable 
acceptance, but not for too much speech. 
When the men of Aspen seasoned their hours 
with talk they ignored the spinning gener- 
ators in the power house, and turned their 
eyes to the Sierra, talking, as derelicts will 
ever do, of the shining activities that had 
marked their past. When Gray was dis- 
missed and Odenport appointed in his place, 
the matter was threshed out and stacked away 
in less than a day of talk. For Gray was a 
transient, an outsider. Yet he had been in 
charge of the plant for four years. 

The real men of Aspen were two in number: 
Hanford, the merchant, and Farren, who kept 
the stable and supplied relay horses for the 
stage. There were other men living in the 
rotting houses, but these two were the sinews 
of the settlement. They spent their days 
together moving from store to saloon as wind 
and sun dictated. They were epicures of 
weather. Even the sleek-coated store cat 
had not nicer discrimination as to the slant 
of sunlight across a dozing back on a spring 
afternoon. 

“We conserve our energies; conserve our 
energies,” Farren would say as he nursed his 
imperial. “That is the secret of good work. 
Rest between times. Then be ready for the 
fray.” 

And his philosophy was apparently sound. 
At least Odenport found him ready enough 
when the fray really came. 

Odenport brought to Aspen a varied equip- 
ment. He came from the vague East, and 
was crammed with youth and definitions of 


‘life. He arrived on the stage late one breath- 


less July day, and, numb with sitting and 
shapeless with a weight of dust, slipped stonily 
to the ground and looked first to find the 
power house. Not that he was blind to the 
village. His glance seized it all: the deserted 
street, the smoke-brown hills, the sliding 
river. He saw it, registered it, and looked 
away. ‘The power house was his concern. 
He went to it quietly because he came from 
people who were most repressed when most 
decisive, but he went with a mind single to 
one aim. He had been sent to improve the 
plant. In the first five minutes he bent to 
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608 IN DEFENSE OF 


pick up a bunch of waste, and to wipe a dribble 
of oil from the floor. 

That five minutes was index. At the end 
of a week the village counted Odenport dull. 
They were unacquainted with the conquering 
form of egotism that dispenses with speech 
or even with curiosity, and finding the young 
man neither western enough to be companion- 
able nor eastern enough to be irritating, 
shrugged him away. And Odenport was 
complacent. All that he asked of Aspen was 
ample road room. At least that was all he 
expected to ask. But that was before he saw 
Farren’s daughter. 

To say that Farren kept the stable is like 
naming a man from his street number. For 
Farren’s ample, serene personality could not 
be ticketed with one label. He was from the 
South, and the war, forty years gone, was 
still upon his tongue. 

“From a secesh county,” he would explain 
to the chance passenger as fresh horses were 
being buckled to the stage. “A secesh county 
as far as you can see.”” And his hand would 
leave his watch seals and sweep the mountain- 
guarded horizon with an opulence and 
surety of gesture that opened regions the 
eye could not reach. A secesh county! The 
gaunt red trouble, buried in many graves, 


came back, looming, imminent —conjured 


by his hand. 

But he had talk of the present, too. “Asp- 
en’s been a lively town,” he would premise. 
“Now, for instance, look down by the well 
curb. Do you see the old safe? That was 
Wells Fargo’s. They shot the messenger 
about where you stand now. Blew the safe 
door open and made off with the wad as easy 
and comfortable as you’d light a pipe. We 
just turned the safe ‘on its side and rana 
trough into it from the pump. It is the town 
wash basin. Many’s the face that’s been 
washed there—gambler and preacher. Yes, 
it’s been a lively town. It may look dead 
now, but it has traditions and preserves the 
spirit of California. That’s what we care 
the most for—it preserves the spirit.” 

Odenport heard this many times before he 
challenged it. He had been in Aspen several 
long, hot weeks before it seemed worth while 
to him to make reply. “What is it?” he 
asked. “What is this spirit of California 
that you wish to preserve ?” 

Farren looked amiably amused, yet he 
answered kindly. “I don’t know that you 
could understand it,” he said. Since he 
thought Odenport dull, he talked directly and 














THE SPIRIT 

patiently, with no flowers of speech. “It’s a 
different spirit from anything you’ve known. 
I take it you’re from the East. Now, the 
spirit you’re used to is one of economy and 
saving.” 

“Then the spirit of California is waste ?” 

There was a click in the tone that lifted 
Farren’s eyes, and he saw for the first time 
the firm leanness of the young man’s face. 
He suddenly reached out a hand and dropped 
it, warm and persuasive, on Odenport’s 
shoulder. 

“The spirit of California is freedom,” he 
returned gravely. “Look around you.” He 
gestured toward the mystery of the mountains, 
then down to where the singing river was lost 
in the copper-hued reaches of the valley. 
“This is our measure. Great events! Great 
values! You say we waste? I say we see 
things largely, act largely. We grow to the 
stature of what’s around us. A man can’t 
live with this before him all the time, and 
have all your eastern hoarding and scrimping 
seem worth while.” 

Odenport’s non-committal glance rested 
on the sagging-eaved stable rather than on 
the mountains. “So you despise money here 
in the West? I hadn’t noticed it. Labor is 
well paid.” 

“Paid!” Farren echoed. He lifted his foot 
to rest it on an overturned box, and smote 
the cushioned dome of his knee. “Paid! 
Isn’t a man worth his hire? Of course he’s 
paid, and paid well. That’s the difference 
between California and Connecticut. We 
think in large figures. I tell you again that a 
man can’t have the spirit of this country in 
his blood and picayune his soul handling 
pennies.” 

Odenport took a handful of coin from his 
pocket and sorted out three coppers. “They 
were given me in Los Angeles.” 

farren nodded. “Think of their carrying 
that mildewed, smelly truck around in their 
pockets!” He wiped his moist hands on 
the skirts of his cotton coat. ‘‘None of that 
for us here. That’s what I like about Aspen. 
We won’t stand for any niggardliness.” 

Odenport looked at Aspen. Five houses 
out of every six were deserted and decaying 
at their will. The loose shakes of their 
boarding curled and warped like the sloughing 
scales of a monster, and as the tumbling rows 
of them swam in the heat they looked loath- 
some, diseased, like something half alive and 
foul. Odenport repressed a shrug and 
walked away. 
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But he could not walk away from unpleasant 
thought. The subject had flicked him on the 
raw. The Midstate plant, equipped with 
expensive machinery and with a fair water 
supply, was yet showing a balance on the 
wrong side. Odenport knew that and hunted 
for leakages. He found them everywhere; 
small driblets, trickles. His two assistants 
were amiable, indolent, open-handed. They 
resented criticism for they had been long 
undisturbed, and so they played into each 


others hands and against the new ‘authority.- 


Odenport was reaching the conclusion that 
he could manage with one man better than 


two. His authority would be more absolute. . 


Waste and decay! Waste and decay! That 
was the keynote of all the cankered settlement, 
and he must fight it. He decided, as he 
walked away from Farren, that he would 
write the Midstate officials that day and tell 
them he would reduce the pay-roll. 

But he did not write that day, nor yet for 
days to come. He studied his switchboard, 
and tried to decide wisely. It was hard to 
dismiss a man. Odenport turned the matter, 
and re-turned it. His mind felt sluggish, 
fumbling. It was hot, and he breathed dust 
till it clogged his brain. And while he was 
in this mood Farren’s daughter came back 
to Aspen. 

Odenport had heard of this daughter, but 
with secant interest. He understood the 
American principle that daughters must be 
raised anywhere but in obscurity, so was 
prepared to find her cultivated, foreign, even 
exotic. But he was not curious about her. 
Ile had known many cultivated and exotic 
girls, and he had never before been foreman 
of a power plant. 

So a week passed before he saw her. He 
did not seek her, for the inertia of the season 
deadened him and made him impatient of 
perfunctory exertion. It was easier to go, 
as he did that evening, down by the river 
where he could smoke and think in sluggish 
peace. 

For the weather turned a man’s bones to 
water. August pressed hot and dry upon the 
earth till it turned and struggled under the 
heat. All the land was tawny and odorous. 
Even the air was brown, thick with dust, 
and drowsy with the odor of tar weed. Oden- 
port breathed perfume till it drugged him, 
perfume of dust and weed and hot earth. 
As he stood by the river and listened to the 
swirl of the current on the slate ledge below, 
lle imagined the water as tepid and sweet. 
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There was no memory of a sterner air left 
in him. 

With it all it was a magical night. A breeze 
was abroad, and it fluttered warmly at his 
lips. He threw away his cigar and breathed 
to the boom of the fall which swelled and 
sank like a heart beat. Stars hung in the 
dust haze, great globes of orange radiating 
sprangling points of light. And then from 
down in the swinging amber mist by the river 
bank some one began to whistle. 

Odenport leaned forward. The whistler 
was indistinct, but his melody rose clear. 
He was whistling a little song that had run 
its course in vaudeville and graphophone 
the year before. It was a love song, crude in 
word and note, but with certain slips and 
slides in its melody that endeared it to the 
simple. And in music Odenport was of the 
simple. He stopped breathing -to the beat 
of the fall and found himself swaying to the 
pulse of the song. ‘The whistler was repeating 
the tune, phrase by phrase, pulling it ut, 
adorning it, hanging unexpected chromatic 
quavers on its rhythm. It was no longer a 
love ditty; it was a chant, a rune. It sang 
of the Sierra, uncharted, unconquered, wait- 
ing, waiting there in the dark. It sang of 
gold, of adventure, of summer noons, of 
languid happiness, of joy, of joy, of joy. 

“Of joy, of joy, of joy!’ Odenport’s step 
moved to the invitation. He climbed down 
the shelving bank and walked to the whistler. 
A door opened in the power house and a bar 
of light shivered the dust haze and laid a 
pathway before him. He could see the 
whistler plainly. It was a woman. 

He stopped. ‘The woman stood full in the 
bar of light, and she looked the slenderest 
creature he had ever seen. She was tall and 
curving, unstable seeming as the drooping 
willow limbs that hung beside her. Her 
hair was amber as the hills and her mouth 
wide and red, but her eyes were grave. 

“What is it that you want ?” she said. 


oer 


To know what you meant by your song,” 
answered the man. And all his life before he 
had answered by rote where women were 
concerned. 

After that there could be but one ending 
for the man. Nina Farren had sung to him 
of joy, and he had asked her what it meant. 
He learned the answer well. Learned of those 
Alps with all their sumntits and staggering 
crevasses that cross the Land of Joy. Over 
the crests he traveled on broad wings in sun 
and wonder, and time and space were not; 






































































































































610 IN DEFENSE 





the deep black clefts between he went through 
gropingly, but always there was the memory 
of the light and enchantment he had left and 
the hope of other heights to come. ~All this 
was new to him. 

Not that he stopped to symbolize. He 
took love simply, as he had taken life, and 
while it moved him to the core it did not 
bring delirium. Rather the tangled became 
straight. He walked with Nina; he rode with 
her, and, at all times, he worked for her. It 
was suddenly easy to dismiss the superfluous 
man at the power house because it was the 
right thing to do. ‘The small economies, the 
petty espionage, all the trivial watchfulnesses 
that had irritated, took on dignity by their 
necessity. He would make the plant pay. 
And all his work was mingled with the con- 
stant exultant influence of the woman, and 
the fine, keen energy that her presence gave 


him. The days slipped eventless, yet crowded 
full. So August gave way to the great moon 


of September, and September led to the healing 
October rains. 

It was November before this god who walked 
the mountain top had his gaze pulled to earth. 
His talk with the men of the settlement had 
always been perfunctory, almost a matter of 
automatic action, so that he did not notice 
when it grew less and less. But when it 
stopped entirely that was a practical matter, 
and so within range of his thought. When 
Hanford, who ran the store, grew deaf not 
only to his greeting but to his request for pins 
and soap, Odenport walked away with the 
stride of a metal automaton. His muscles 
were frozen with anger. 

He strode across the road to where Farren 
turned a benevolent gaze on road and moun- 
tain. He would thresh out this absurdity 
with Nina’s father. Up to this time the girl 
had seemed as detached from her surround- 
ings as a leaf on a stream; now her relation- 
ship to this man gripped him __ He hastened 
forward. But Nina’s father had seen him. 
Odenport found a mass of back, still benevo- 
lent of line but granitelike in stolidity, opposed 
to his advancing step. 

The young man walked to the power house 
with a mind so quickened and cleared that 
new impressions poured in from every side. 
The power house was white, its window 
casings red-rimmed. Odenport saw now 
how like a blear-eyed toper it appeared. He 
had not thought of it before. He had used 
the red paint because it had been left over 
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THE SPIRIT 
after they had retouched the machinery. 
It had been serviceable, economical. 

He went to his room and shut the door. 
He sat stonily in a straight-backed chair, 
and studied the matting. He had no need 
to search for explanation. He had dismissed 
a man, he had practiced retrenchment at 
every turn, he had come to stand for the 
grinding of capital. He was an embodied 
principle, a principle of evolution against 
which all Aspen was an equally embodied 
revolt. He decided by the time he left his 
chair that he was so indubitably in the right 
that the situation was not of great concern. 

It was characteristic that he did not take 
this to Nina for some days. Just where he 
stood with Nina was not defined, but she had 
not sent him away and his wooing had been 
as plummet-straight as all his methods. It 
was only when it came to him that the ostra- 
cism was deliberate that he realized he must 
placate the man whose son-in-law he intended 


to be. Then he asked Nina to ride with him 
and told her the tale. He told her with 
explanations. “Floyd will hand me my 


mail, and sell me stamps—nothing else,” he 
concluded. 

Nina listened soberly, all of her customary 
shining sparkle overcast. “You think this 
new to me?” she asked. 

“And it isn’t ?” 

She smiled at that, though her eyes were not 
amused. “You don’t understand yet how 
far-reaching this is. For instance, where did 
you get the horses we’re riding.” 

“Why, from the stable.” 

“Father was willing ?” 

“I suppose so. Yes. Well, I didn’t see 
him. I went in last night and told the boy 
I wanted the horses. They were waiting 
to-day.” 

“They were waiting because I saddled 
them. Wait, wait! Oh, I know you wouldn’t 
have had me do it. But father wouldn’t 
have let you have the horses and Jim wouldn’t 
have saddled them. There isn’t a man in 
Aspen would have touched them for you, no 
matter what you offered him. I think you 
ought to know this.” 

There was appeal in the last words, but the 
man did not hear it. He swung his horse in 
front of the girl’s and the hand that he 
stretched out to her was unsteady, for resent- 
ment and love and pride were choking him. 
But he was cool enough to get her hand in his, 
and to pull it free from the gauntlet. 
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ALICE 


“If you cared enough to do that for me— 
for us—nothing else matters,” he whispered 
unevenly. “Nina, look at me. Nina!” 

And for a moment she looked. For a 
moment their glances clung, and the mist 
that the man was looking through shone in 
the girl’s eyes. Then the horses plunged, 
and the wonderful moment, the moment that 
had so nearly bound them beyond the need of 
speech, was as if it had not been. When 
Odenport could again reach the girl he found 
her erect and steady-eyed, and cased in 
defensive questions. 

“What are you going to do—about Han- 
ford, for instance ?” she asked. 

“Nothing.” 

“You will make no effort for peace ?” 

So he saw he must plead his cause. “What 
would you have me do? ‘There is no justice 
in this. I have simply offended their ridicu- 
lous cornucopia-of-plenty idea of life. I’ve 
no sympathy with the feeling. It’s been the 
bane of the state. The land deserves better. 
But what do they say? Let us go over it. 
‘Vell me the counts against me.” 

“Well, you dismissed Anderson.” 

“Ile was not needed. As steward I had 
no other course. We cannot discuss that. 
l'ell me more.” 

“You are a martinet.” 

“T exact a day’s work; nothing more.” 

“Yes, but you are a martinet in personal 
She smiled at her horse’s ears. 
“You make Caldwell boil his drinking water. 
You insist on his walking and won’t let him 
eat what he wants.” 

“And save him from suicide by malaria. 
Nina, be serious. Surely I’m right.” 

ler smile had gone and she looked cold. 
“Yes, I suppose you’re right,” she agreed 
without enthusiasm, and she ‘Jet her horse 
hound forward in a lope that carried her out 
of hearing. Odenport knew that was inten- 
tional. She was the better rider, but, because 
she was, she had contrived before this to keep 
lier mount reined rigidly beside his own. 

Ile caught her after a moment. She 
swayed in the saddle, slender as bending 
grass, and seemed all pliancy and tenderness. 
Odenport looked at her, and love and protest 
surged together till there was no discretion 
left in him. He rode straight to her and 
demanded what her eyes had promised. 


A ” 
matters. 


And then she gave him her answer. It was 
“No.” “You know that I care,” she agreed. 
“But I am afraid. Your attitude since you 
came here— You are right. We are wrong. 
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But I could not live my life with a man whose 
right was without sentiment.” 

“Without sentiment!” 

“Without idealism, then, who is bound to 
dollars, and right, and routine, as you are. 
I want something freer.” Her gesturing arm 
was like her father’s. “Oh, I can’t phrase 
it, but I can feel it.” 

The man set his teeth. “Can you feel 
love ?”” he accused. 

“Yes,” she cried. The quick resentment 
that follows hard upon emotion, flamed 
between them, and the girl reddened. Her 
skin was light, 4nd the hard color flowed 
over it in painful, ugly waves, making her 
mobile face suddenly gaunt and rigid. “I can 
feel love much more than you can feel free- 
dom,” she said steadily, and this time when 
she put spurs to her horse he carried her out 
of hearing for the day. 

As he rode home alone, Odenport noticed 
dully that the red of the sunset was muddied 
with purple. The next morning rose gray, 
and two days later the winter rains shut sky 
and hills from sight. 

It proved a wet season, wet, even for Aspen, 
and Odenport found himself jailed. If he 
went out there was nowhere to go. It was 
crueJty to push a horse through’ the adobe, 
and walking through sheets of gray rain, 
over a road of glue, to a leaden land of shad- 
ows, seemed a futile sort of misery. So he 
stayed in the power house, watched the voltage, 
attended to possible and impossible repairs, 
and fought his way through the days. He 
came of well-drilled stock, and combat steeled 
him, so weeks went into weeks, and into weeks 
again, while he plodded on with his heart 
sick, but with lips and eyes unmoved. 

Of course he tried again with Nina, and 
again, and again, and again. But her supple- 
ness was as tenacious as his steel. “I do not 
dare,” was all she could say. “I have been 
bred to largesse—to wantonness of extrava- 
gance, you would say. You represent care, 
repression. The gulf is too deep; it would 
widen.” 

“And you would have me change myself 
into a travesty of a forty-niner ?” 

“T would have you sometimes spontaneous, 
reckless even. I would have you forget 
yourself, your corporation,” she would return, 
and then, since there was nothing more to 
say, the veil of rain, and silence and blank 
days would fall between them. Yet through 
it all, Odenport staring through his blurred 
windows out at the sodden world told himself 






















































































































































612 IN DEFENSE 
that it was this woman for him, or a life alone, 
Her very caution bound him further, for when 
she gave she would give understandingly, 
and for all time. She was young, and she 
was old; she held him by every force of 
strength and weakness. He might have 
compromised with himself to win a lesser 
woman; this one kept him keyed to full 
activity of will. 

But the weeks ground him. The need of 
human kind, of men, pushed him hard. 
And it was stiff work keeping a stable view- 
point. Some days the travesty of it all turned 
his revolt to burlesque, and®as he splashed by 
Aspen’s boast, the overturned safe, he would 
think bitterly that the childishness of that 
outworn bravado was matched by his own 
spirit, and that in a community of madmen 
he could be crowned chief. 

But he could not yield. He tried; but he 
could not. And the days when he knew 
most clearly that he could not were when he 
was out of doors. Then the plunging river, 
the shrouded mountains, the great dim 
country that pressed upon him, but that he 
did not know, all stiffened his mood. A 
strange friendship came to him out of this 
alien, impassive earth. The land was vast, 
quiet, mysterious; most of all, it was calm. 
Yet while it calmed him, it held him to his 
course. It affected him somewhat as Nina’s 
presence did. There was something in the 
breadth and silence about him that would not 
let him conform meanly. 

But he worked, and worked. That was a 
further affront to Aspen. This man would 
sacrifice them to monopoly. The dear days 
of the pioneer, of the libertine enchantment 
of a new land were almost gone. Odenport 
would bury even the memory of them under 
his drudgery of business. They had reason 
to know that Odenport’s drudgery was suc- 
cessful; the superintendent had come up from 
the valley in all the wet and mire to testify 
his pleasure in the new order. 

And so the days crawled. But February 
came at last, and spring slipped in. There 
were longer breaks in the rains, and the world 
blazed blue and emerald. The Sierra looked 
down, chaste and inviolable, their ice summits 
unsoftened against the radiance of sky. 
Odenport watched them through the crystal 
air, and a splendid exultation took hold of 
him. They had been waiting there all the 
while, white, mystic, unknowable. Some- 
thing was slipping from the man’s keeping 
into the grasp of this land that was not his own. 
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THE SPIRIT 
With Nina the situation did not alter. 


Odenport turned to her with fresh appeal, for 
the season beat furiously in his pulses, but 
now she fled from’ him, and she looked 
fragile, and ill at ease. “You have made 
yourself an alien to my people,” she said. “It 
is too late.” e 

March was harder yet to bear in the drain 
that it put upon the man by its beauty. The 
river ran full, and rang between its slate banks 
like the chords of a great organ. The grass 
grew pale green and rank, and lay every- 
where from footway to rotting shingle. In 
the meadows it was deep enough for a lark 
to sink out of sight. It was into a world like 
this that news came that Sheriff White had 
been murdered by a horsethief that he had 
captured. 

It was an ugly story. The outlaw had not 
only overpowered and killed the sheriff, but 
had hacked and outraged the body. ‘Then he 
had escaped to the hills. The county seethed 
with excitemeni; even the sluggishness of 
Aspen was stirred. Handbills were flung on 
all the highways, and hunting parties worked 
in relays. 

This had gone on a week when one day 
Odenport entered the power house. It was 
his shift at the switchboard, and he came in 
steeped with the pain and the glory of life. 
Meadow larks had been murmuring their 
throaty madness, telling him that life was love 
and ecstacy, and all else was dust, while from 
the willows down the stream the wood doves 
moaned to him that the world was sinful, and 
happiness a snare. He had found nodding 
blue blossoms by the water gate. A bunch of 
them wasin his hand as he came in; his fingers 
tightened on them as he saw the man the 
handbills had described crouched on the floor 
in the shade of the transformer. 

No one in Aspen suspected Odenport of 
carrying a revolver. It came out now in one 
motion, compact and capable. The man 
on the floor eyed it wolfishly, and lay still. 
The upturned boards in the flooring showed 
how he had entered. “Don’t shoot,” he 
whispered. “I’ve something to tell you. 
Don’t shoot.” 

“Get up!” roared Odenport. 

But the murderer only twisted like a re- 
coiling worm. His right hand, which he 
kept closed, was shaking. “Your boat— 
give me your boat—and grub.” His lips 
were cracked, and his voice escaped in whis- 
pering squeaks. “Give me your boat or 
I'll make you sorry.” 
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Odenport was not listening. He was 
looking at the caked blood on the man’s 
clothes, and at the marks of teeth on the 
closed hand. “You're starving,” he said. 
“Get up!” 

The murderer took time to curse. “T’ll 
make you listen. There’s dry drift down 
there in the timbers under the floor. I got 
-our oil can and soaked the wood, and scat- 
tered powder. I’ve a trail of it here, and 
matches. Give me a boat, or Tl light a 
match and send your plant to hell. 

Odenport’s face yeHowed. “What are 
your terms ?” 

The man sat up, dropping his* right hand 
behind him. “Grub,” he said. “Grub, and 
the boat. I won’t squeal on you, and I'll 
vet out of the way. I knew you'd talk sense, 
and not shoot.” 

Odenport did not shoot. He hurled him- 
self at the mass on the floor and collared it. 
He knocked the man’s right hand open. It 
was empty. “So you lied!” he cried. “You 
tried to bluff me with a lie!” 

lle dragged the man across the road, and 
dropped him in the hands of Farren and the 
crowd. Then he hurried to his neglected 
switchboard, for it was Caldwell’s holiday, 
and the plant was alone. He took up the 
loose boards and replaced them in the flooring. 
Ile was curiously stung and humiliated, and 
by a murderer’s estimate. To what had he 
come, that even this outlaw should be sure 
that he was without sentiment or conscience 
except for money! He went to the window, 
und leaned heavily against the casing. He was 
tired; heart, soul, and ambition, he was fagged 
and sore. He was not beaten, and later he 
would square his shoulders and go on, but 
for the moment he was inert with the dreari- 
ness of the outlook. He closed his eyes to shut 
out the glare of the spring sun. 

And then through the hot spring stillness, 
into the close room with the buzzing flies, 
and the loneliness, came a clamor of tongues. 
‘There was a rush of feet outside. Odenport 
looked up. Farren’s bulk blocked the door- 
way, and behind him stood Aspen assembled. 
There was a rustle of voices, but over all 
boomed Farren’s bass. “We’re proud of 
you, sir! We’re proud of you!” 

Odenport flung up his head. Defiance he 
could meet, but friendliness found him unpre- 
pared. “What is the matter ?” he demanded. 

Then babel spoke; even Farren’s voice 
could not dominate. They had come to 
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tell Odenport they’d been wrong. They had 
thought him a business machine without 
human interest. They apologized. They 
knew how the outlaw had threatened to blow 
up the plant, and how Odenport hadn’t even 
listened. 

Odenport backed away. “Is that all?” 
he expostulated. 

But the crowd clamored nearer. It was 
not a small thing he had done, they insisted. 
It stood for everything. It placed him. It 
showed he was one of them, after all. Far- 
ren’s voice led that refrain. ‘You have our 
spirit,” he thundered. “You needn’t shake 
your head. Don’t we know that you would 
have let this power house be blown to atoms, 
be blown to atoms, sir, without counting the 
cost. The land has taught you our standards. 
You would sacrifice your personal good in 
defens: of the, spirit of freedom.” 

“Tn defense of the spirit!’”’ The old phrase! 
In spite of his bewilderment, Odenport’s 
look went over the shoulders of the men 
to the white, waiting mountains. The river 
dinned high in his ears, calling, calling, as 
it had done through the days of his exile. 
And now he had won, and his exile was over. 
Well, there were all kinds of freedom. Each 
man to his own. 

He suddenly held out his hand to Farren, 
and looked at the crowd as a man looks at his 
own people. “You are right,” he said. 
“The land has taught me. But tell me—how 
did you know what happened here ?” 

The men stammered. They drifted out 
of the door, and left Farren as spokesman. 
And he spoke slowly, his hand on the knob. 

“It was my daughter, sir,” he said grimly. 
‘She overheard. It seems she came here to 
speak to you, and was at the docr. So she 
saw the whole thing. She came and told us. 
When she insisted that we should apologize 
in a body, she was right, sir, she was entirely 
in the right. Yes, yes, I understand; I under- 
stand. You can find her.” He went out, 
but looked back over his shoulder, with a 
rather sad gravity. “I think you will find her 
now in the next room.” 

The next room was the office. Odenport 
turned toward it. “Nina!” he cried. 

And from behind the closed door came his 
answer. It wasa whistled song. “Joy, joy!” 
it said, as it had said on that night so long ago. 
“I sing of the earth, and its immensity and 
wonder. I sing of joy, of joy, of joy.” 
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THE USEFUL COLORADO 


AT LAGUNA DAM THE BIG RIVER IS ONCE MORE HAR- 
NESSED AND WILL HELP MAKE 150,000 FRUITFUL 
ACRES—DETAILS OF THE PROJECT 


By Love.ia Provuty LitrLepaGE 


Several thousand people assembled at Yuma, March 31st, and joined in celebrating the com- 


pletion of the Government’s great irrigation project at the Laguna dam, twelve miles above the 


town. This work was begun four years ago. 


It has cost close to $4,000,000 and it diverts water 


io about 150,000 acres of land which with water should grow all products at all seasons. The 


structure is of the Indian weir type—the first of its kind ever attempted in this country. It is 


nearly a mile in length, crossing the river between rock abutments. Besides the sluices an inverted 


syphon will carry water under the river to irrigate land in California. The land under this 


project should prove as fruitful as any in the world, because of the fertile silt soil, the water and 


the year-around sunshine. Here’s the story of it: 


mi|HE Colorado river, the 
‘| most erratic and incon- 
sistent stream in the 
world, hasagain been sub- 
dued, and its waters have 
been diverted into giant 
sluiceways which carry 
them around the ends of 
the great Laguna dam or 
spill them gently into 
the main canals of the 
Nation’s great Yuma 
project. 

Twelve miles above 
Yuma, Arizona, the Government engineers 
have been engaged for months constructing 
the most unique dam in the history of 
American engineering, for the control of 
the Colorado was one of the biggest problems 
which they ever undertook to solve. From 
its birth in the snow-clad mountains of 
Wyoming to its blue tomb in the gulf this 
king of desert streams has battled with Nature 
since time began. It drains two hundred 
and thirty square miles of territory above 
Yuma, tears its way through the Grand Cafion 
more than a mile below the surface of the 
earth, and then rides majestically on top of 
a dike which it has built up in its lower valley. 
In flood time the river spills over its banks, 
inundating the country for miles around and 














covering it with a rich layer of silt. During 
the rest of the year the land is parched. The 
size and uncertainty of the river, its unstable 
banks and variations in volume all had to be 
reckoned with. 

Uncle Sam decided, however, that the valley 
around Yuma, with its soil of inexhaustible 
fertility and its three hundred days of sunshine 
every year, was too valuable to give over to 
the whims of an unruly river, but when his 
engineers began punching holes in the river bed 
in search of a solid foundation upon which to 
build a dam and accessory controlling works, 
there seemed to be nothing but sand and silt 
between the river and China. Nothing 
daunted they immediately set about erecting 
a structure weighing 600,000 tons on the 
shifting sands of the river bed. ‘The idea was 
borrowed from engineers of the Old World 
who have constructed weirs of this type in 
Egypt and India that have been successfully 
operated for fifty years. 

The dam is about a mile long, 246 feet wide 
up and down stream, and nineteen feet high. 
It consists of three concrete monoliths ex- 
tending across the river from mountain to 
mountain, filled in between with rock, and 
tied together with eighteen inches of concrete 
paving. The crest wall rests upon a row of 
six-inch sheet piling from twelve to twenty 
feet in length, incorporated at its base to 
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THE SPIRITUALISTIC FEAST OF THE DEAD, 


protect it against undermining currents of 
water. The up-stream side of the weir is 
protected by a talus of broken rock, with an 
incline of two feet horizontal to one foot 
vertical, and an apron of rock extends forty 
feet beyond the lower wall. 

The Colorado seems almost human in the 
way it resents any attempts to control it. 
Only a few years ago a party of men who 
coveted the richness of the soil which the 
river had deposited in Imperial valley cut 
the river banks in an attempt to make those 
lands fruitful by irrigation. Then followed 
a battle which engaged the attention of the 
world and the best engineering skill of our 
country for weeks and months. The river 
once nearly won, but engineering skill at 
last triumphed. 

Work had been quietly going on for months 
on both ends of the Yuma dam until an open- 
ing of only six hundred feet remained. ‘Two 
temporary railroad bridges resting on piles 
driven deeply into the silt of the river bed 
were built a short distance above the weir, 
and from these rock was dumped by the 
train load until the river was backed up and 
compelled to flow through the sluiceways. 
Hardly was the cofferdam completed when 
reports of a tremendous flood were received 
from a point up the river. All night the 
engineers in charge remained on the crest 
of the temporary dam directing the work of 
the men, as the entire force of six hundred 
laborers fought with the raging torrents. 
For twelve hours great volumes of water 
rushed through the sluiceways and flooded 
the surface of the dam, and although the 
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THREE DAYS’ FAST OF THE YUMA INDIANS 


trackage system and machinery were flooded 
the cofferdam remained intact. 

The Colorado carries 61,000,000 tons of 
silt past Yuma annually, an amount equal to 
eighty square miles of loose soil one foot deep. 
If this sediment were compressed it would 
make twenty-five square miles of solid rock 
one foot in depth. In order to keep the 
canals from filling up with this material 
immense sluiceways were constructed. On 
account of their great size the movement of 
the water toward the canal intakes will be 
slow, and most of the silt will settle toward 
the bottom of the stream. The headgates 
of the canals are built in the sides of the 
sluiceways, and are so arranged that only 
about a foot of water will be skimmed from 
the surface. By occasionally opening the 
sluicegates the sediment in the bottom of the 
sluiceways will be scoured out and carried 
into the river below the dam. 

In order to protect the bottom lands from 
periodical floods a system of levees has been 
constructed which is considered a model of 
perfection. The dikes have an aggregate 
length of about seventy-five miles. At base 
they are several times as wide as they are high, 
and they are protected at intervals on the 
river side by brush defenses to ward off 
attacks of the stream. ‘The tops of the levees 
are four feet above the highest known floods. 

The engineers of the country have been 
watching the progress of this work with an 
interest second only to that which the remain- 
der of the population is evincing in the agri- 
cultural possibilities of this marvelous valley, 
for reports have gone abroad of the wonderful 
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soil, climate and products of this section. 
Indeed it has been likened to the valley of the 
Nile in Egypt where crops have been grown 
for at least 4000 years without lessening the 
productivity of the soil. 

It is a land of perpetual sunshine where 
something is growing all the time. The 
harvest time lasts from January first to New 
Year’s eve. When one crop is harvested 
another takes its place, so that instead of 
raising one crop each year the farmer may 
raise four. Here the date palm flourishes 
luxuriantly, its fruit attaining rare perfection. 
The trees begin to bear in about four years, 
but the maximum bearing stage is not reached 
before the tenth year. However, cantaloupes 
and vegetables may be raised between the 
rows while the trees are growing, so that no 
time is lost. Indeed farmers in irrigated 
regions where such high-priced crops are 
grown waste neither time nor space. 

A tenderfoot from the East recently visited 
the southern part of California and was being 
shown the beauties of the country from an 
automobile. After riding for some time he 
remarked: “I had no idea your town was so 
large.” “Town!” exclaimed his host. “Why 
we are ten miles from town!” So close 
together are the houses on these intensively 
cultivated farms, so beautifully kept the flower- 
bordered lawns and magnificent orchards, 
and so attractive the homes, that they seem 
more like the fashionable suburbs of a large 
city than farming communities. There is 
every reason to believe that with its matchless 
soil, perpetual sunshine, and plentiful water 
supply, the Yuma project in a few years will 
rival those sections of California which are 
the show places of our country and probably 
the most intensively cultivated and valuable 
agricultural lands in the world. 

All the crops grown in the temperate and 
semi-tropical zones flourish here. Alfalfa, 
grains, oranges, lemons, dates, figs, grapes, 
plums, peaches, olives, walnuts, vegetables of 
all sorts, sorghum, tobacco, Egyptian cotton, 
melons and berries have all proven profitable. 
Alfalfa yields from seven to twelve tons per 
acre each year and furnishes good pasture 
all the year round. It sells at $6 to $10 loose 
in the stack and $15 baled. 

Egyptian cotton is raised in but three 
places in this country, Yuma, Imperial and 
Salt River valleys. Every year we import 
$16,000,000 worth of this product, while 
100,000 acres of such land as is embraced in 
the Yuma project easily could supply the 





looms of our country. Yuma oranges and 
grape fruit are the first on the market, and 
are deliciously sweet. Vegetables and canta- 
loupes are ready for the consumer from two 
to three weeks before those of any other 
section. 

Just west of the town of Yuma, in the 
alluvial flood plain of the Colorado, lies a 
little farm of about seven acres, which on 
May 1, 1905, was virgin bottom land covered 
with saltweek, arrowbrush and_ creosote 
bushes. ‘The original purpose of the tract 
was for planting selected varieties of date 
palms imported by the Department of Agri- 
culture from the Old World. Recognizing 
the fact that a farmer with his living to make 
cannot afford to wait for an orchard to come 
into bearing, it was planned to plant crops 
for quick returns between the tree rows, 
thus putting the work on a feasible basis from 
the small farmer’s point of view. While the 
operations on this “play farm” have been 
purely experimental, the results have been 
most gratifying, the net cash returns running 
from $27 to $561.45 per acre. It is planned 
to extend the area of this farm, and to make 
it a valuable free school for those settlers who 
come from humid regions and are not familiar 
with irrigation. 

To the romancer this section furnishes 
many a worthy inspiration. ‘There is a flavor 
of antiquity about the crumbling adobe 
houses of the pioneers, and the tepees of the 
Indians, becoming fewer in number each 
year, speak eloquently of the dying race. 
One of the old overland trails made by the 
*49ers in their mad rush for the new El Dorado 
passes near Yuma, and all up and down the 
banks of the river near the dam the ruined 
shacks of the miners may still be seen. An 
old gold dredge located on the California side 
of the river was blown up with dynamite by 
the engineers to make room for the sluiceway 
at the end of the dam. ‘This dredge cost its 
owners $100,000 to install, but it did not 
prove a paying venture on account of the 
crude methods then in vogue. 

The miners of those turbulent days did not 
get all the gold that Nature had hidden in that 
vicinity, however, for frequently, when for 
some reason a man is relieved from duty at 
the dam, he will procure a small outfit, hie 
him to the hills, and loosening some of the 
soil carry it to the river where he can some- 
times pan out from 75 cents to $1.50 per day, 
or, if he has exceptionally good luck, he may 
get even more. The famous North Star 
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mine, located twenty-five miles north of 
Laguna dam, promises to be one of the greatest 
gold producers the world has ever known, 
at least so the prospectus says. It is a well- 
known fact that the old Fortuna mine not 
far from Yuma yielded millions of dollars 
worth of ore in days gone by. 

If one has time he may glean strange scraps 
of desert myth and lore, for there are many 
desert derelicts—Indians, Mexicans, pros- 
pectors—who drift about as the cactus fruit 
ripens, or tales get abroad of rocks flecked 
with “values.” There have been strange 
characters, too, at work on the big dam. 
Six hundred men, Mexicans, Indians and 
hoboes were employed there. The Indians 
are usually peaceable if unmolested, for no 
liquor is allowed on the premises. As the 
little train, which travels back and forth be- 
tween Yuma and the dam, leaves Yuma, the 
Indian inspector rigidly investigates all suspi- 
cious looking baggage, and he even goes through 
pockets if the case seems to warrant it. 

There is very little lawlessness, for the 
Arizona ranger who is stationed at the camp 
is a crack shot and is looked up to with a great 
deal of respect. It is said that the lower 
classes of Mexicans south of the border 
believe that Mexico would make short work 
of the United States were it not for the presence 
of the rangers. The organization consists 
of bodies of men in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona and California, who were originally 
appointed for the protection of the border 
against outlaws and Indians, and although the 
day of the scalp lifter and bad man has practi- 
cally passed it is deemed wise to still patrol 
the wide expanses of desert and to keep an 
eye on the mountain fastnesses. 

The constructing engineer states that con- 
trary to the usually accepted idea, the Indians 
are good workers, two of the best mechanics 
at the dam being full-blood Yumas. Mohave- 
Apaches, Navajos, Cocopas, and Papagos 
are also employed. The Apaches are the 
best workers, but they are not by nature as 
peaceable as some of the other tribes. 

The Yuma Indians were a very strong 
tribe before the early ’50s. At the time of 
the rush to the California gold fields these 
Indians, Cuchans they called themselves, 
were very friendly to the white man. They 
established a little ferry service across the 
Colorado for which they collected small 
amounts of money. But at last a party of 
shrewd men, seeing a chance to establish a 
remunerative business for themselves, forbade 
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the Indians to do any more ferrying. The 
Indians simply moved a little farther up the 
river, but the next time they attempted to 
ferry white men across the river two or three 
of their number were shot. There followed 
an uprising of the Cuchans which ended in 
the arrival of the United States troops and 
the virtual extinction of the tribe. Under the 
leadership of a wise chief, however, they 
afterwards regained some strength, but they 
have since that time devoted themselves to 
pacific pursuits. 

Missionaries have been among these Indians 
but seem to have little influence. The Cuchan 
believes in Co-co-maht, the Great Spirit, who 
dwells in a mythical mountain not far from 
Yuma, the center of the universe. Ages ago 
Co-co-maht’s son came down the Colorado 
and met with an accident which ended in his 
death. Co-co-maht built a large funeral 
pyre in the desert and cremated the remains. 
The Indians believe this to have been an 
object lesson and that any Yuma who dies 
must be cremated if he is to pass to the happy 
hunting grounds. The funeral services are 
jealously guarded from the eyes of the white 
invader. When the dead are burned all their 
belongings, including their houses, are burned 
with them. 

Like all other Indians the Yumas are 
spiritualists. At the time of certain stellar 
conjunctions the feast of the dead is held, 
lasting three days and three nights. During 
this time the Indians do not eat and the 
spirits of the departed are supposed to come 
and commune with them. The families sit 
around the field conversing with their dead 
while the chief medicine men are gathered in 
the center of the inclosure invoking the 
departed spirits. At all other times they are 
strictly forbidden to name any dead member 
of the tribe above a whisper, for fear of dis- 
turbing the spirits in the realms of Co-co-maht. 
During the day white men are occasionally 
allowed to be present, but all strangers are 
warned in no uncertain terms to keep away 
at night. As darkness draws on watch fires 
are built in the inclosure, with an altar in 
the middle which is at last burned at 4 o’clock 
in the morning. Every member of the tribe 
brings some trinket or valued possession and 
throws it in the flames for the use of his dead 
friends and. relatives. The reservation is 
situated just across the rive. from Yuma. 

Yuma enjoys the distinction of being the 
only town within the limits of the project at 
present, but it is more than likely that as the 
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lands are settled up there will be the need 
of several small villages at various points. 
Geographically, as well as commercially, 
however, Yuma is the hub of the system. 
Situated only a short distance above the 
Mexican line, at a point on the Colorado river 
where boats could easily reach it from the 
Gulf of Mexico, it was for years the distribu- 
ting point whence supplies were furnished 
to soldiers, frontiersmen, miners and cowboys. 
The mining supplies and outfits were packed 
away on the backs of burros, but now the 
Southern Pacific railroad, which crosses the 
river at this point, brings in thousands of tons 
of heavy machinery. As the farm lands 
settle up, these shipments’ will be supple- 
mented by carloads of implements, merchan- 
dise, and all the necessities of life as well as 
many of its luxuries. 

The heat of Yuma is proverbial, due prob- 
ably to the excellent opportunity the tale 
affords to get off stories similar to the one 
about the man who died and forgot his over- 
coat, but the fact is that the sensible temper- 
ature is very little higher than at Washington, 
where the percentage of humidity is so much 
greater. Visit any of the camps and homes 
which are scattered over the project and you 
will hear no complaints about heat. The 
men work out of doors all day and sleep in 
the open all night. There is no record of any 
case of sunstroke in the valley. 

There is no doubt that the climate is very 
healthful, and the semi-tropical heat, together 
with the lack of rainfall, makes the problem 
of cheap architecture a very simple one. 
Indeed the Mexicans and Indians have solved 
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this very satisfactorily for an outlay of about 
one dollar and a little manual labor. Four 
to six poles of cottonwood, sides and top 
of willows, and their home is established. 
With the plentiful supply of water which is 
assured and the advent of shade trees to 
soften the dead white glare of the sun on the 
sands, the heat will be less noticeable. A 
great many cottonwood trees are being planted, 
as they grow very rapidly, but the prime favor- 
ite is the eucalyptus. Recent experiments 
in the growing of this tree are very interesting. 
Some of the bottom lands under the Yuma 
project are heavy alkali soil. ‘The eucalyptus 
thrives on this land, and it is believed that it 
eventually will reclaim it, in the meantime 
producing a valuable growth of timber. 
It is believed that enough eucalyptus could 
be raised in Yuma valley to supply the cabinet 
workers of the country forever, using for the 
purpose land which is now heavy alkali soil. 
It is easy to believe in the future of this 
project when you hear the note of optimism 
that ringsinevery statement of the men whoare 
engaged on the final details. Every employé 
is an enthusiast, taking a personal pride in 
every detail of the work. Up at Laguna dam 
the constructing engineer has toiled from sun 
up to sun down, and often well into the night, 
watching every move in the building of the 
great structure, and down at the headquarters 
camp at Yuma it is said that the project 
engineer lies awake o’ nights to enjoy the 
musical clink of the big scoop wheel which is 
already deluging several thousand acres of 
land with such volumes of life-giving water 
as the farmers never dreamed of before. 









FROM WEST TO EAST 


A RIDING SONG 


By Water Apo.tr Roserts 


DRAWINGS BY SIDNEY ARMER 








< ‘is | Into the ultimate East, 
m Into the arms of the day, 


I have flung myself with a wild halloo! 
Drenched with the cold, clean morning dew, 


And drunk with the scent of May. 








Out from the hills and down the trail 
And over the rolling plain— 


Of the great earth mother a pulse, a part— 
Head thrown backward and beating heart, 
And hand on the loose-flung rein. 








For it’s on and on, and a long coo-ee! 
Rousing the ancient calm, 
7 I have found a way, I have found a track, 
b I will ride till the sunset brings me back 
: To the cabin beneath the palm. 
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THE SHUBERTS, LEE AND J. J.,° 


INDEPENDENT’ MANAGERS WHO HAVE JUST 
THE WEST TO COMPLETE THEIR CHAIN OF PLAYHOUSES FROM NE 









ISTABLISHED THEATERS THROUGHOUT 
Y YORK TO SAN FRANCISCO 





SEEKING PLOTS AND PLAYERS 


By Lirret, McCiune 


DRAMATIC CRITIC OF THE BALTIMORE SUN 


UROPE has become a land of exploita- 

tion. In the Ponce de Leon and the 

De Soto era Europeans came over here 

to see what they could pick up and carry back, 

whether it were Indian beads or perpetual 

youth. But the tables are turned, and com- 

pletely. ‘The only thing the European comes 

here for now is the American heiress, but the 

American is going to Europe for stocks, bonds, 

railroads, hotels, apartment houses, depart- 

ment stores, badges of honor, culture and— 
theatrical novelties. 

The theater on this side the water has be- 
come such a huge institution that it is a con- 
tinuous problem getting for it attractions that 
will attract. Despite the fact that from the 
Golden Gate to the Statue of Liberty, lawyers, 
preachers, bartenders, motormen, high school 
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girls and dramatists are writing plays, there 
is a dearth of money-winning productions. 
Consequently Europe is the mine in which 
the American managers dig for nuggets that 
mean so much to them. Italian opera com- 
posers are bound by matter-of-fact contracts 
to deliver so much of their brain power to the 
American manager. Libretto penners and 
score writers are likewise given to understand 
that real cash is waiting for them in America 
if they but give America the musical magnets 
todraw said cash into that waiting receptacle— 
the box office. The heavy-weight dramatists of 
France and England—Pinero, Jones, Hervieu, 
Bernstein, Maeterlinck—are bargained with 
for their triangle-plots at so much per angle. 
This summer Europe will be ransacked 
from London to Rome for plays, musical and 
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dramatic, with which the American playgoer 
will be entertained the coming winter. The 
European author hails with delight the 
invasion. It means for him a wider market, 
and an American success guarantees to him 
a residence on Easy street. 

Heretofore European theatrical circles have 
looked with some contempt on the American 
manager. His aggressive methods were not 
pleasing to those who kow-tow to custom and 
small-type conservatism, and the prediction 
was that the American impresario would some 
day go home a wiser but poorer individual. 

But no longer is the American producer a 
subject of doubt. Foreign managers fear him 
and authors invite him to their country homes 
and gladly scribble their signatures to con- 
tracts. For instance, Charles Frohman is as 
much a power to-day in the theatrical world 
of London as of New York. In the same way, 
Hlenry W. Savage goes to Vienna and_ half 
the composers in the city are ready to show 
him that they have written other “Merry 
Widows” that can be produced to the jingle 


FRANCES STARR, ONE OF THE BELASCO CONSTELLATION, WHO DELIGHTS IN OUTDOOR RECREATION 


of the American dollar. The Boston impre- 
sario continues on down to Buda-Pest and 
Naples and composers, singers and libretto 
writers besiege him from cock-crow to sunset 
with written and vocal notes. Col. Savage 
hears singers, reads manuscripts and listens 
to scores, and after a couple of months of this 
sort of thing stands a good chance of bringing 
back to America enough beautiful opera 
strains to keep the heart of the music-loving 
maiden and all the pianos in the land palpi- 
tating throughout the winter. 

With the visit of Abraham L. Erlanger to 
Europe the firm of Klaw and Erlanger will 
doubtless spring several spectacular surprises 
on American play patrons when the new season 
opens. Another manager abroad scouring 
the Continent for dramatic winners is Henry 
B. Harris, a young man who has won that 
elusive combination, “fame and _ fortune,” 
with the plays of Charles Klein. Mr. Harris 
says that his main object is to secure the best 
starring vehicle he can for Helen Ware, whose 
performance in Klein’s “The Third Degree” 
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GRACE VAN STUDDIFORD, SINGING IN “THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY” 








has been striking. In fact, Miss Ware has been 
the one best dramatic “discovery” of the year. 
She isa San Francisco girl, but a good part 
of her life has been spent in New York. They 
do say that she gave swimming lessons to 
children in the public baths of New York to 
earn money to take a course in acting, which 
proves that there is still another use for water. 
Her first appearance was as a super for Maude 
Adams. Then she got a “thinking” part 
with Jessie Millward and then progressed to a 
“speaking” role with Rose Stahl. This led 
to engagements with Blanche Bates, Blanche 
Walsh, Robert Edeson, Otis Skinner and 
other stars. But Miss Ware scored her real 
hit when she appeared as Annie Jeffries in 
“The Third Degree.” 

Among other managers, the Shuberts— 
Lee and J. J.—have agents in Europe, one 
of them being the stately Maxine Elliott. 
Imagine a foreign author turning down a 
request for a manuscript from Miss Elliott! 
With the susceptible French authors she may 
be able to contract for a trunk full of plays 
with the expenditure of only a few smiles and 
a few bars of the classic English that Miss 
Elliott speaks. But the Shuberts themselves 
are attending to business on this side. They 
are pushing out in all directions and they will 
have a direct, well-connected chain of theaters 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific when the cur- 
tains begin to go up in the fall. J. J. Shu- 
bert’s recent trip to the Pacific Coast has been 
productive of several leases. With the taking 
over of houses in the middle West the links 
are about joined for a _ transcontinental 
circuit of independent theaters, for the Shu- 
berts are leading the opposition to the theat- 
rical syndicate, of which Abraham L. Erlanger 
is the head. 

David Belasco is confining himself almost 
entirely to the works of American authors. 
He has started out to get the best the local 
market affords and the result has been the 
finding of “The Fighting Hope” and “The 
Easiest Way.” These, with “The Warrens of 
Virginia,” have made enough money to buy 
half a dozen authors country homes and fur 
overcoats. 

With Maxine Elliott, Billie Burke and 
Frances Starr in Europe this summer, the 
American stage will be ably represented in 
point of good looks. Miss Burke and Miss 
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Elliott are well known over there, particularly 
in London, but Miss Starr is a_ stranger. 
She and some friends are motoring quietly 
through the green glades of old England. 
But while autoing this summer, Miss Starr 
has not deserted the horse. She loves to 
ride horseback and is a pretty figure when out 
for a ride, as the accompanying photograph 
shows. Miss Starr will return early in the fall 
and take up her tour in “The Easiest Way” 
that will extend to the far West. 

The Far West in recent years has become a 
players’ mecca holding many delights. Mrs. 
Fiske, for one, finds camp life in the heart of 
the Rockies an experience that a nimrod 
might crave. This talented woman pitches 
her tent near glaciers and projecting crags and 
sleeps with the assurance of a professional 
trapper. The time not spent in bringing 
down black bear, and grizzly bear, too, is 
taken up in reading new plays. 

Blanche Bates is another who loves the 
mountains, although she doesn’t get back 
across the Rockies as often as some of her 
Western admirers desire. Miss Bates is 
an expert horsewoman and is a judge of 
cows. On her farm at above 
New York, she feeds the chickens and the 
pigs herself. 

Maude Adams is still another western 
favorite who is fond of life out of doors. Miss 
Adams has remained in New York the whole 
season and therefore her vacation will be all 
the more enjoyable. Another thing that may 
add to the pleasure of her rest is that she will 
not be kept busy creating a new role. Barrie’s 
“What Every Woman Knows” is good for 
many moons to come, and when autumn 
arrives Miss Adams will start on a trans- 
continental tour in this delightful comedy. 

Billie Burke, the most popular Frohman 
star excepting Miss Adams, will also spend 
her vacation in England, with the prospect of a 
long American tour. She will appear in all 
of the largest cities East and West and femi- 
ninity in various regions will see what an 
adorable thing it is to dress simply and taste- 
fully. Whether the women generally will 
profit by Miss Burke’s object lesson in artistic 
dressing remains to be noted. 

So to a number of thespians the “call of 
the wild” has come and has been answered. 
A happy season of real playing to them! 


Ossingen, 




















































By Tuomas GRANT SPRINGER 


DRAWING BY AL. SCHERZER 


Down the dusty road together, happy boys are passing by 


In the golden summer weather, and | watch them with a sigh; 


For I seem to see the river, willow hung and sweetly cool- 


Catch the dart and silver quiver in the dim backwater pool 


“All th’ kids a’ goin’ fishin’.” 














* 


Where the bass and pike lie waiting for the willow-rod boys cast 
And the hook whose awkward baiting somehow seems to hold them fast. 











Drop that rod of split bamboo; 


Leave it for a sportsman’s mission—cut a willow and come, too. 




















THE PRIMORDIAL INSTINCT 





By AvoLtpH BENNAUER 


CAN’T place Henderson; he was unfath- 
I omable. He was the bravest man I ever 

knew and yet he was a coward. The 
extent of that man’s courage in the face of 
danger was remarkable; on the other hand he 
was afraid, just baldly afraid of the dark. 
His courage was not that of a man conscious 
of his danger, it was not the overcoming of 
fear. It was not even an intuition, for intu- 
ition is the outgrowth of a dormant reasoning. 
About Henderson there was no reasoning. 
He inherited his courage from the cave men 
and the cliff dwellers, and like theirs his cour- 
age was an instinct, a primordial instinct that 
had been given to man in the beginning. 

This daring of his was spontaneous and 
impulsive; he rushed in where fools and angels 
would have feared to tread. He was nearly 
drowned in the river once in saving a dog, 
and the first thing he did when we pulled him 
out was to earnestly solicit us to put warm 
blankets about the animal and keep him near 
a fire. He gave no more thought to himself 
than you or I would have spent over a drowned 
rat. Another time he got into a fight with a 
half-breed and had his throat slit half way 
around his neck and when I got to him he 
was mourning over a new knife he had broken 
against the Indian’s ribs. 

Henderson flirted with dangers. He could 
not rest in quiet for twenty-four hours. They 
were flagrant, inexorable allurements that 
drew his responsive soul to them whether he 
wanted it or no. He had too much grit for 
him to back out of them and that is one of the 
reasons why he was always laboring under an 
impending fate. I have seen him lop off a 
finger that had been poisoned by a copper- 
head without a flinch of pain, known him to 
probe for a bullet with his sheath-knife when 
the wound was red and swollen with fever. 
And besides all this, there was in Henderson 
a love for his kind, he was true to those for 
whom he had a feeling of comradeship, he 
was the most protective friend a man ever had. 

But then there was that awful side of him 
that I could not understand. He was a 
coward, a plain, craven coward, and there was 
no getting around it. The man knew it 
himself. He scorned society because of it 
and took to the wilds. This cowardice of his 


was identical with his bravery, it arose from 
instinct. He always hovered about the camp- 
fire at night with his head buried in his hands, 
and as I sat watching him he assumed to me a 
paleolithic aspect. He became garbed in a 
short girdle of bearskin, his hair seemed to fall 
in a black tangled mass down his broad 
shoulders, and the pipe that he held unnoticed 
in his fingers was transformed into a stone axe. 
When a wolf howled or an owl hooted Hender- 
son would hover closer to the fire. It was the 
wild, lone fear of his forgotten ancestors 
creeping through him. He never spoke at 
such times, he was the most gloomy companion 
lever saw. After a while I got to respect his 
silence and his terror and pitied him. He 
seemed a man born out of his age. Nature 
had made of him a ridiculous composition, 
giving him the intelligence of the present and 
the emotions of the past. He was a man 
isolated above his fellows by his extreme 
courage during the day and removed far below 
them by his fear at night, when the world was 
dark and the voices of the forest called. 

So that was Henderson; that was he, 
mentally and morally. Physically he was 
gigantic. He stood six feet-ten in his mocas- 
sins, with shoulders like hams and a fist as big 
and hard and brown as a cocoanut. And 
there was not a pound of fat on the man. He 
was all solid meat, fighting meat, the whole 
eighty-two inches of him. The first time I 
saw him was at Alberque. He had come 
West to get away from man and to make his 
fortune. Woe-begone and poverty-stricken, 
he had struck the little mining town in the 
foothills and asked for work. That is how 
he ran into me. I was looking for someone 
to go on a prospecting trip with me and the 
moment I caught sight of Henderson’s huge 
bulk I fixed upon him as the man I wanted. 
When I broached the subject to him I found 
him only too glad of the chance to go. He was 
completely destitute of any money so I split 
my wealth evenly between us. 

We arranged to go on the following day and 
packed up my outfit in readiness. We were 
up as soon as the sun peeped in at the tent 
door, and, stowing ourselves and our belong- 
ings away in a canoe, we set off up the little 
river, intending to penetrate into the very 
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632 THE 
heart of the wild. I had an idea that there 
was gold in Lattigo cafon, a hundred. miles 
to the north, and so we bent our strokes-for 
that place without stopping to test any of 
the likely spots along the way. It was mag- 
nificent country through which we were 
passing—wild and verdant and solitary. Our 
way lay through cafions, around mountains 
and over fierce, brawling rapids, and all the 
companions that we had were the birds and 
the chipmunks and a few shy squirrels. 

It was the atmosphere and the environment 
that Henderson’s soul cried out for, and he 
drank it in with eager, impulsive joy. He was 
incomparably happy by day—I never saw a 
man who could express delight as well as he. 
Itshoneall through him—in the light of hiseye, 
in the flush of his cheek, in the quick, nervous 
strokes of his diligent paddle. I loved the 
wild, it had been my home for many years, 
but I could not love it as he loved it. That 
man worshiped it. He could read things in 
the ripple of the stream that I never even 
dreamed of; by looking at a rotten log or a 
scarred tree trunk he could see the life of the 
forest back to the creation; the chatter of the 
chipmunks was music to his ears, it told him 
of the joys and the pleasures, of the pain and 
the long, endless strife that existed in the 
shadow of the woodland. 

At night the wild to him was a thing of 
horror. He hung about camp like a dog, 
fearful of the nameless terrors that lurked 
unmolested in the seclusion of the timber. 
But when he awoke in the morning he had 
no remnant of this fear. The bright light of 
day dispelled his terror and once more he 
would breathe with intense joy the green scent 
of his beloved forest. It puzzled me; I could 
not understand it. But the man had, as I 
said, no reasoning, and so, in this case as in 
other things, it must have been instinct that 
moved him. 

We pitched camp the third day out, in a 
deep, quiet little ravine through which the 
river ran with a soft gurgle over mossy stones 
and a clean yellow bottom. ‘The sides of the 
ravine were covered with tall, naked spruce 
and pines and imparted an air of seclusion 
and security to the place that made it an ideal 
camping spot. We erected our tent, built a 
good fire, for the air was somewhat chilly, 
and prepared our rough supper. After the 
meal was over we lit our pipes and smoked 
and talked. Henderson, as I have said, was 
no great talker by night; but the shades of 
evening had not yet begun to settle down upon 
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the little valley so he was willing enough to 
engage in conversation. He still retained 
the actions and impulses of a normal, or pres- 
ent-age man. The prehistoric element in 
him rose and fell with the darkness. 

“Henderson,” I blurted out suddenly, 
studying him through my tobacco smoke, 
“were you ever in love ?” 

He shifted his eyes from the fire and sur- 
veyed me intently. 

“Why, hm-m, I dunno,” 
slowly, groping for his ideas. “That is, I 
don’t know what you mean by love. If you 
mean was I ever in love with nature, with the 
dark green forest and the brawling streams 
and the great big blue sky, why, yes. I love 
it all, it’s a part of me. I feel that I am not 
in it but of it. That’s why I came West. 
Now, if you mean with women—no. I’ve 
only got a hazy notion of what that kind of 
love is. It never appealed to me yet and I’m 
thirty-five. The truth is, I never had the 
courage to love a woman even if I’d been 
given the chance, which, somehow, I never 
seemed to get.” 


he answered 


I told him of a love affair of my own and 


it amused him. He laughed at what he 
called “disgusting sentiment.” Then I 


brought up the question of hate. The man 
did not know what it was. Although he 
could like and dislike, he had never loved nor 
hated. The barrenness of his passions amazed 
me. He began to work upon my nerves in a 
disagreeable manner. At first his oddity 
had fascinated me, by now it had begun to 
frighten me. That night I slept with one eye 
open and a hand on my gun. I had begun to 
believe Henderson crazy. 

The next morning we got up early and mad 
Lattigo cafion by nine o’clock in the forenoon. 
We hauled the canoe high up on the bank and 
turned it keel upwards on the grass. Then 
we erected our tent in a permanent manner 
on a selected spot. This took us until noon. 
After a hearty meal of fresh fish and coffee 
we took out our prospecting kit and over- 
hauled it. Then each of us took a pick, a 
pan, and a specimen bag and started up the 
river, one on each bank. 

By degrees he worked up ahead of me 
until finally I lost sight of him around a bend 
in the stream. Several hours later I came 
up with him again. 

Ahead of me the banks of the stream grew 
into walls of rock, and the river itself became 
a long reach of brawling rapids. It was at 
least a mile to calm water and level banks 
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again. So, as I could do no more prospecting 
along that stretch of ground, I decided to 
mount the bank and walk around it. I had 
no sooner topped the rise of ground than I saw 
Henderson. He was in one of the most 
unenviable positions a man could well be in. 
He was fighting for his life in the clutches of a 
bald-faced grizzly. 
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HTING FOR LIFE IN THE CLUTCHES OF A BALD-FACED GRIZZLY 


It all struck me so suddenly that I stood 
there incapable of movement. Henderson 
had been on the other bank when we started 
and why he was now on my side I could not 
imagine. It looked as though he had sighted 
the grizzly and plunged into the river to get 
at him. But where was the purpose ? Al- 
though I could not pride myself upon knowing 
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Henderson thoroughly, still I knew he had 


sense. He was no animal that fought upon 
sight. There had to be a cause, a purpose, 


and I now unconsciously looked around for 
that purpose. I caught sight of it when I 
found my wits again and was running to 
Henderson’s aid. It was a woman. She 
was perched upon the limb of a nearby oak, 
her face white and drawn from terror. 

After the first startled glance I forgot all 
about her. I had every thought concentrated 
upon saving Henderson. I knew that he 
had no weapon but a sheath-knife, and that, 
I knew, was not of much moment against a 
grizzly. But now, as I watched Henderson 
fight, a revelation dawned upon me. He 
was fighting, not from fear or to prevent the 
grizzly from killing him. He was fighting 
for the love of it, fighting because he wanted 
to, because it was the only way in which he 
could give vent to that primordial passion. 
The bear had him clutched tightly to his 
breast, his great hairy paws completely con- 
cealing the man’s body. With animal cun- 
ning Henderson did not try to draw back but 
snuggled up as closely as he could against the 
soft furry breast of the grizzly near his left 
fore leg and his arm went back and forth 
with piston-like regularity as he gouged at 
the bear’s throat with his sheath-knife. 

The damage to the bear was frightful. It 
could not last much longer. Before I could 
reach Henderson it was all over. The grizzly 
gave a great wheezing intake of breath and 
seemed to shrivel up where he stood. His 
big black paws slipped down from Henderson’s 
back, tearing his clothing from him in frag- 
ments as they passed over his body. He 
tottered clumsily and sank down upon the 
ground, the blood pouring over his glossy 
coat in a crimson stain. There he remained 
and died, a stricken monarch, in a crumpled 
heap without movement of body or limbs, 
only his sharp little black eyes burned ma- 
levolently in the great furry head, full of anger 
and defiant to the last. 

Henderson stepped back and surveyed his 
work with flashing eyes. He had no clothes 
upon him any more, he was only covered by 
a mass of torn rags, dirty and blood-bespat- 
tered. Through the rents in his garments I 
could see the muscles beneath his satiny skin 
run up and down and quiver like live things. 
He was a fighter, a preying animal, a worker 
of destruction gloating over his victory. His 
barbaric appearance shocked me so that I 
remained mute. I almost expected to see 
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‘and the man I had known. 
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him stoop down and apply his lips to the 
slitted throat of the grizzly. It was as near 
as I had seen him get to my paleolithic dream 
man and the resemblance was painfully 
realistic. 

He stooped over and wiped his knife of 
on the grass. Then he arose and looked . 
about him. He caught sight of me and his 
eyes smiled, but his face was drawn and hard 
and there was no resemblance between hiin 
He replaced his 
knife in its sheath:and, turning about, stepped 
lightly over to the oak tree where the lady was 
imprisoned. He called softly to her and 
stretched forth his arms in bidding. Their 
eyes met and she came down. Then, arm in 
arm, they walked off through the forest in the 
direction of our camp. 

I followed them at a distance, my mind 
blunted and dazed by the strangeness, the 
abruptness of it all. That this man animal, 
who had gone all through life without once 
tasting of the cup of love, should now become 
intoxicated by it was to me incomprehensible. 
All the way to camp he never removed his 
arm from about her waist, and their heads were 
bent low and close together as they walked, 
though not a word did they speak. It was a 
strange, a silent courtship. As I followed 
them I felt my insignificance as I never had 
before. They ignored my very presence. 
Henderson was a god to that woman and lhe 
became a god to me. But there was a differ- 
ence in our reverence of him. She worshiped 
him, became abject before him, did all in her 
power to show him that she loved him, and 
that that love was as a dog’s for its master. 
On the other hand I feared him, was in an 
awe of him as I would have been at sight of 
some old Egyptian mummy. ‘To me he was 
a man living out of his age. It was a sin 
against God that he might dwell in the present. 

They reached camp and seated themselves 
upon the upturned canoe and sat there until 
sundown. I went about my work of cutting 
wood for the fire and getting supper without 
paying the slightest attention to them, though 
my mind was full of the woman—who she was 
and how she came here in this desolate part 
of the country. When supper was ready | 
called them and we all sat down and ate. 
Under the influence of a good warm meal the 
reservedness of their natures thawed out and 
we conversed freely together. The woman 
informed us that she was the daughter of « 
mine owner in Butte, Montana, and that she 
had gone out hunting with her father and a 
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party of men who were now encamped in 
Sand gully, though where that was she did 
not know. They had come across a grizzly 
early that morning, she said, and had given 
chase. In the excitement of the hunt she had 
strayed away from the others and become 
lost. Then, unexpectedly, she had come 
upon the bear and had just found refuge in 
the oak tree when Henderson saw her from 
the other bank of the river and came to the 
rescue. 

She now began to grow anxious about her 
father and feared that he was searching the 
whole countryside for her in an agony of 
apprehension. She appeared in the utmost 
distress and begged Henderson to take her 
back to her father’s camp that night. He 
promised, on my telling him where Sand 
gully lay, though he hinted that I might not 
see him back any more. 

\fter we had finished eating I cleared away 
the disorder of the meal and they returned to 
the canoe and sat there talking in low tones. 
They remained there until eight o’clock, when 
the sun sank behind the rim of the cafon. 
I had lighted a pipe and sprawled beside the 
fire, for the night air was somewhat chilly. 
In a few moments after the sun had gone 
down Henderson and the lady came to the 
fire and sat down beside me. They were 
waiting for the full of the moon before they 
set out on their journey, which would come 
about nine o’clock. As the thick shades of 
night began to gather among the trees and the 
sky overhead lost its golden red color and 
turned to slate a change came over the little 
valley. An air of awful loneliness settled 
down upon it like a pall, a still, breathless 
loneliness that was only disturbed by the 
crackle of the fire and the liquid mutterings 
of the stream as it gurgled in and out among 
the bowlders. Henderson was _ crouching 
again, head in hands, before the fire. The 
shadow of him stretched long and grotesque 
and weird upon the ground. The great deep 
silence had affected all of us, though each in 
a different way. 

At nine o’clock the moon appeared, big 
and heavy and bright between the trees on 
the eastern rim of the cafion. Simultaneously 
with its coming the howl of a wolf broke upon 
the stillness. It was a dreadful cry in that 
lonesome place and Henderson shuddered 
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at sound of it. He reached over and threw 
more wood upon the fire. 

The lady rose to her feet courageously. 

“Don’t you think we had better start now,” 
she asked, turning to Henderson. 

He only hovered closer over the fire. 

“The moon is up,” she hinted, “and our 
journey will be a long one.” 

But Henderson did not hear her. Away 
off up the cafon a prowling coyote uttered 
his hunger cry, and, one after another, from 
points in the dark forest the call was answered, 
a low, melancholy wail. I watched Hender- 
son from my position in the shadows as I 
never watched a man before. I wanted to 
see which of these two dominant forces in 
him would rule—his love or his fear. 

But upon the face of the lady there was a 
growing expression. In the light of her eyes 
there was first wonder, then anger, then 
loathing. She looked at Henderson and her 
cheeks went white and red. Her breathing 
was passionate, spasmodic. She was laboring 
under a gigantic emotion and the greatness 
of it appalled me. I forgot Henderson to 
gaze at her. She had arisen and was looking 
down upon him with clenched hands and 
flashing eyes. He was her god and she had 
mounted him upon a pedestal. But now 
that pedestal was rocking, the god was in 
danger of falling. 

“Will you or will you not take me up the 
river to-night, Mr. Henderson?” she cried 
passionately. 

The man before the fire did not even turn 
around, only there was the light of an awful 
fear in his eyes as he once more buried his 
head in his hands. 

The woman wheeled upon me like a 
flash. Her face expressed a loathing that 
I never hope to see again upon any face. 
She spoke no word but her eyes were elo- 
quence itself. 

“Madam, I will,” I answered. 

Without a word she turned about and 
started toward the river. Picking up my 
coat and a paddle I followed after. I launched 
the canoe and seated the lady in the bow. 
Then in silence I shoved off and paddled up 
the stream. As we passed around a bend the 
wolves raised again their hunger cry and the 
shadow of a man among the trees bent lower 
as the man himself crouched, wild-eyed, 
above the fire. 
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By H. C. Hursr 
DRAWINGS BY L. B. HASTE 
We have stopped in our track, 
We have pushed the books back, 
And have jammed in the button that turns off the light; 
We have met the whole crew 


At a place we all knew, 
And we're going to tackle the mountain to-night. 
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There are brown khaki suits, 
There are black mountain boots, 
There are blue army shirts and a Stetson or two; 
And the canteens well filled 
Will be frequently spilled 
Down our throats when we're tired and are resting a few. 
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We shall come to a place 
Where the mountain streams race 
Through a gorge in the canon deep down in the shade, 
And the slim waterfalls 
Send up tremulous calls 
Through the silvery haze that the moonlight has made. 
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Through the upper pine wood, 
Where they killed bandit Rood, 

We shall slip through the dark like the ghosts of the dead, 
And we'll welcome the lights 
From the house on the heights, 


And we'll welcome the supper and welcome the bed. o S 
—. 
ow ple 
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We shall rise in the morn 
In a world newly born, 
And across distant ranges shall greet the new sun; 


While before each rapt soul, 
‘ Lies the earth like a scroll, 
With its oceans that shine and its rivers that run. 


And that same afternoon 
We shall leave all too soon 
And shall hike down the trail to the cities of men. 
And we'll live there a while, 
Just to rustle a pile 
That will take us up into God’s mountains again, 
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ACROSS THE DIVIDE 





ACROSS THE DIVIDE 


By Ev. Bore 


Illustrated by a Drawing by the Author 


Catalina island, the Yosemite, and the 

Yellowstone, the old-time stage driver 
is a thing of the past. In Mexico, to be sure, 
there are still some long stage routes where 
the old Concord coach is used, but the Mexican 
driver has none of the dash and skill of the 
American, nor will he ever acquire it. To 
those who have ridden on the box with one of 
the old-time drivers and watched his easy 
handling of the reins, his confidence in himself 
and his steeds, as he rounded jutting points and 
descended steep grades that made the pas- 
sengers gasp for breath, the memory isa never- 
to-be-forgotten picture standing out in bold 
relief from its surroundings—the picture of a 
type of the men who were prominent in the his- 
tory of the rugged early days, and who have now, 
with but few exceptions, “crossed the Divide” 
and are lost in the hazy mists of yesterday. 

Once, before the coast line of railway ran 
through, I was making my way to Santa 
Barbara, California, and at Lompoc a tender- 
foot got aboard. This shorthorn wanted to 
know if there were any rattlesnakes in that 
part of the country. The driver turned 
around and regarded him solemnly ere 
replying. 

“Ther’s no doubt to it,” he said, finally. 
“Yes, siree, young feller, ther’s shore plenty 
of emright here; fact is, the biggest one I ever 
see was killed right over the ridge from here.” 
He reflected a moment before continuing. 

“Yes,” he went on, “ther was a little woman 
from your state as downed the critter, too. 
You see, she were a schoolteacher an’ as I 
recalls it, she kep’ a-botherin’ of me all day 
to show her a rattler, so’s she could kill him 
an’ pickle him to show the kids in her school 
back East. So I promises her as I’d indicate 
the first serpent I see; which sure pleased her. 
Well, I did keep an eye out, but onfort’nately 
ther was no snakes apparent, which was 
peculiar, ther gen’ly being right smart of ’em. 
Every little bit, that woman ’d look at me 
an’ say: 

‘Mister, air you a-lookin’ for that snake ?” 

“An’ o’course, havin’ my reputation at 
stake, I’d say ‘yes.’ Fact is, I did keep 
a-lookin’ out, but I never see a sign of 
a rattler. 

“Along about noon, we stops at the eatin’ 
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house, an’ the little woman speaks to me again 
*bout that snake. She seems mighty dis- 
app’inted ’cause we hadn’t seen none. Now, 
ther were a lot o’ big rocks up back 0’ the 
stage station an’ so I tells her to go up ther an’ 
look, an’ she’d shore find a rattler. Which 
she went at once an’ [ goes into the eatin’ 
house for dinner. 

“Finally the team was all hooked-up an’ the 
rest of the passengers was ready to start, when 
she lets out a shrill yap, a mighty long 
drawn one. Nacherally, I starts up the hill as 
tight as I could run, thinkin’ it was all up 
with her, an’ what do you cale’late I saw? 
Dam’f that snake didn’t have hold of the end 
of her parasol an’ was a swallerin’ of it. 
You all mayn’t believe me but it’s a fact, ’m 
tellin’ you, that big snake had the little woman 
charmed an’ was a-swallerin’ of her parasol, 
same’s if *twas a prairie dog. 

“The hill bein’ some steep it took me a 
while to get up to where she was at an’ when 
I got close enought to see I knew that little 
woman was a goner, for that rattler was ’most 
up to her hand an’ still a-swallerin’. Well, 
sir, I never could have got there in time, if 
she hadn’t come out’n the trance she was in 
an’ then—you talk about presence of mind— 
well, she shore had it. What does she do? 
Why, she simply opened up that ther parasol 
and when I comes up she was a-standin’ there 
waitin’ for me, with a smile on her face. 
An’ the sneke? Well, sir, his skin was 
stretched over the top of that sunshade as 
pretty as anything you ever see, an’ right on 
the end of the little stick, at the bottom, was 
twenty-four rattles. Which was cert’nly a 
great cur’osity. I tried to buy it from her, 
to take to San Luis Obispo an’ show the 
boys, ’cause I knowed they’d never believe me 
if I told em about it. But she wouldn’t sell 
it. She wanted it to take back East to show 
to them kids.” 

At this juncture, we reached the top of the 
grade and went sailing down the other side— 
and the story telling was ended. 

And so, as with the myriad other types of 
those olden days, the stage driver has reached 
the summit and descended the other side into 
oblivion. The merry crack of his whip and 
the cheery tones of his voice are lost alike to 
us of these later years. 
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PART VI 


THE END OF NOWHERE 


T WAS still dark in the cafion when Clark- 
son reached the Dripping Spring and had 
the forethought to call out to awaken Farley 

from a safe distance. The little man put his 
bald head and the muzzle of his revolver over 
a barricade of loose stones and called back. 

“You son of a gun,” was Farley’s greeting, 
“where have you been all this time ?” 

“T’ve found the Blue Moon,” Clarkson 
announced blandly. 

“The devil you have,” said Farley; “so 
have I.” He scrambled up out of his blankets 
and looked about as though it might be upon 
the premises. 

“Get up and pack your kit,” said Clarkson. 
“We will have to make tracks out of this.” 
The two men worked hurriedly as they packed 
and boiled coffee, eating such cold food as 
came to hand. Clarkson delivered himself 
of his adventure as shortly as possible, and 
naturally there was a great deal of the day’s 
happening that interested him very much of 
which he said nothing to Farley. 

“And now,” he concluded, “we must hit 
the trail for home or the old man will come 
gunning for us as he did for Mills.” 

“It’s plain as the nose on your face—or 
perhaps I ought to say the nose on my face, 
for yours is a very handsome feature,” said 
Farley, “that Tom South and old Tom 
Longey are one and the same party.” 

“And he’s staked out his claim ahead of 
us,” Clarkson insisted, “‘so we had better 
hike.” 

“I’m not so sure of that, there aren’t any 
location notices.” 

“What do you mean ?” 
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“Just that. I took a little pasear myself 
yesterday, and I’ve located the ledge.” It 
seemed that Farley, concluding that they had 
only been molested because of their dangerous 
proximity to the ledge, had gone back to the 
place where they had left off the day before, 
and had by the aid of his glass and by tracks 
in the sand, and partly by luck, made sure of 
the exact location of the Blue Moon. 

“The girl’s a deep one,” he said. “It was 
she who was selling the turquoise in Sacra- 
mento, and when old Ikenstein, or whatever 
his name is, advised her that another party 
was offering them in the market, she came on 
here to warn her father. You must have 
let out something on the stage that led her to 
think you were the man,” he added, for 
Clarkson had admitted the earlier meeting. 

Ciarkson recalled his unlucky slip in asking 
her if she knew Moon Gate, but he made no 
reply. He could not bear to think of Miss 
Longey being mixed up in a discreditable 
affair and he reflected, too, that after all she 
had tried to warn him and she had sent him 
away in safety. He was anxious to spare her 
any further difficulty that might arise out of 
her concern for him, by leaving that part of 
the country at once, but Farley would not 
hear of it. 

“Come and have a look at the ledge,” he 
insisted, “then we can cut back to my place 
and come on with some of my men and locate 
it properly. I can’t see that Longey has 
the shadow of a legal claim to it, and though 
he might take a shot at a lone prospector or 
two, he’s no such fool as to try and fight a 
half a dozen men on Government land.” 
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And in the end Clarkson was persuaded. 
It did not seem likely that old man Longey 
could come up with them before they were 
out of the district and turned toward home. 

They took their burro and all their kit and 
were forced to move slowly. The day held 
on dark and thunderous, the least sound of a 
rolling stone reverberating under the tent 
of cloud as under a drum. Lightning con- 
tinued intermittently; there was no wind 
along the earth, but the heaven was torn with 
a great swirling, and now and then, born of 
some convulsion of the atmosphere, great 
blistering drops pattered on the stones, and 
raised little spirts of dust like bullets. 

To the east the view was limited by a 
great wall of country rock, nearly impassable, 
and they made toward the highest point of it. 
The way was broken, full of rifts and islands 
of rock cut off sheer on every side. ‘The rock 
was loose and rotten and made difficult going. 
The part toward which Farley now directed 
their steps was about a day’s journey up from 
Moon Gate, a high level butte, that, seen from 
the valley beyond, made a bar between the two 
mighty outposts that got the place its name. 

Marley, as they passed, pointed out the 
girl’s tracks in the sand where two days 
before she had evidently traveled parallel to 
their course for some distance, and the hill 
up which her pony had climbed that she 
might spy upon them. ‘They turned aside 
here and began to climb one of the ruined 
table rocks with which the country abounded. 
It was divided from the mesa wall by a cut 
so narrow that a man ‘with good nerve might 
jump across it, and so deep that the bottom 
of it was lost in blackness. The top of the 
rock was about an acre in extent and level 
with the plateau. Farley adjusted the glass 
to Clarkson’s eye and directed it toward a 
long promontory that ran out across their 
view, dropping sheer for hundreds of feet on 
three sides. 

“Opposite that middle point,” he said, 
“down about twenty feet; now to the right, 
along that crack, do you get it, now from 
there to the left in a straight line; now!” 

Clarkson looked and saw very clearly a 
roundish patch, blue even to the naked eye 
when you knew where to look for it, and 
under the glass showing the structure of the 
outerop and the evidence of having been 
gouged out so that it was no longer flush 
with the cafion wall. 

“The Blue Moon,” he admitted after a 
long look, “but how do they get at it ?” 
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“Not so difficult,” said Farley, “if you are 
on that side; if. you look closely with the 
glass you can see how an Indian with a rope 
could get down to it, but now look to the 
right again, on that ledge lower down, do you 
see anything ?” 

“Something white.” 

“Look with the glass.” Clarkson looked. 

“Bones,” he said—and at last, “man’s 
bones. There is a skull.” 

“Choco’s bones,” said. his companion. 
“Tt’s easy to see. The old man attempted 
to bring Tom South down that cliff and failed. 
He would have to be pretty steady of foot for 
that, and so he fell on that ledge there.” 

“Ah,” said Clarkson, after a look at the 
narrow shelf midway of the precipice, “‘let’s 
hope the fall killed him.” 

“And afterwards,” Farley went on, “Tom 
South or Tom Longey was afraid to go back 
to Meads and Hagen, so he went on through 
to other diggings; and years after he came back 
for a try at it and that time he did not fail.” 

“Anyone might; Clarkson surveyed the 
perilous cliff. “Every foot of it is rotten.” 

It was as he had said. The weathered, 
natural clearages of the country rock gave it 
the look of a child’s structure of blocks laid 
tipsily one upon the other. Beyond it a 
little way the cloud wrack, gray and formless, 
shut it in as though it had been the outer 
wall of the world; the mist crawled slowly 
past and eddied a hundred feet below them. 

“Looks like the end of Nowhere,” was 
Farley’s comment, as the long thunder broke 
and rolled along the ground. 

“They must have a way to get to it,” he 
said, “‘and a way to get down into the cafion. 
I found their trail there but I hadn’t time to 
follow it up.” 

“We haven’t time now, either,” Clarkson 
reminded him. Suddenly he heard a singing 
in the air that was not of the wind among 
the pinnacles, and a crack that was not of the 
thunder. Farley threw up his arms and 
struggled as with an invisible wrestler, then 
he crumpled and dropped limp. 

“T’m shot,” he said. 

Almost as he spoke, his assailant appeared 
on the cliff opposite, the tall, lean figure of 
old Longey, his beard blown back, his long 
rifle slung upon his. arm. He waved his 
arms and shouted wildly something that was 
cut off by a great blast of wind that seemed 
to burst from the low-hung clouds behind, as 
if the shout had called it forth. Clarkson 
stooped te Farley and turned him over, he 
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heard him moan and saw a red stain spread 
slowly from his shoulder. He stood up and 
shook his fist at the opposing figure. 

“You crazy fool,” he shouted, “you’ve 
shot him.” He had no thought of danger to 
himself, he was furious with the old man and 
wished to get at him. He saw old Longey 
making ready his rifle again and danced with 
impotent rage; he had not so much as thought 
of his own revolver hanging at his belt; and 
then suddenly, out of the whirl of cloud and 
lightning that ran and doubled like a snake 
along the rocks, he saw Miss Longey springing 
swiftly up behind her father and catching at 
his arm. He saw the old man, quite crazed it 
seemed, struggle with her to throw her off, 
and all Clarkson’s soul went from him in a 
great cry of warning and despair, as they 
drew near the gulf. 

He did not know then nor afterward how 
he did it, nor if he had stopped to consider 
it for so much as a hair’s breadth of time; 
it was no great space for a nimble man to 
have jumped on level ground; haif an hour 
earlier, when he had looked down into the 
deep well of space between, he had judged it 
impossible, but in that moment Clarkson 
felt himself flying across the open cut, crying 
out, “Keep back, keep back !’’ He remembered 
clasping the girl, and her father, freed from 
her grasp, running out to the farthest pinnacle, 
brandishing his rifle and shouting at Farley, 
and then a flash and a great crash of thunder 
that seemed to go on indefinitely and involve 
the ruin of the universe. He felt the earth 
trembling, the softness of the girl’s body 
crushed against his own, the taste of hot dust 
in his mouth, and the last glimpse of old 
Longey going down with‘all the world. 

After a little he came to the realization 
that the world, though full of dust, was very 
still again, and the girl was lying against his 
breast with her eyes shut tight. He looked, 
and as the dust cleared he saw Farley lying 
over on the mesa rock, separated from him 
by a wide space, and then he saw Panamint 
Charley, looking pale and scared, crawling 
forward on his belly to look over the cafion 
wall. He looked back at the girl and saw 
that her eyes were still held tight. He 
thought she might have fainted. 

“Clara,” he whispered, ““Clara”—but she 
only turned her face the more toward him 
and trembled. 

“Look up,” he said, “‘it is all over.” 

“Oh, I can’t, I can’t,” she cried; but pres- 
ently she looked a little, and saw that whereas 
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they had been standing some yards from the 
edge of the cliff, they were now but a few feet 
from it. Clarkson drew her carefully back. 

“My father ?” she questioned. The Indian 
crept back from the precipice and stood up. 
He made a gesture of negation. 

“All gone,” he said, “old man all gone.” 
The whole front of the cliff -had fallen with 
him, there was not so much as the barrel of 
his rifle sticking out of the disjointed heap. 

Clarkson was afraid the girl would want to 
look over, but she made no motion to do so; 
she remained quite dazed and white and did 
as she was told. 

With the frightful burst of thunder had 
come a scant, quick rain, great drops that 
stung and pelted. ,A dozen yards away on 
the mesa rock, he could see Farley lying, 
beginning to stir uneasily with pain. He 
thought that if Farley writhed about much 
in the agony of his wound, he might throw 
himself off the edge and join old man Longey 
at the bottom of the cafion. He was not 
sure whether or not he said something like 
this to the Indian, but he was aware that the 
man was leading him back from the precipice 
and divined that his purpose was friendly. 
There was very little wind and no noise 
beside the thunder, but the torment of the 
heaven and the white flashes that continued 
to pass between it and the dry earth, myste- 
rious in the full grayness of the day, filled his 
mind with a sense of inextricable confusion. 
His arm was around the girl to support her 
as she stumbled wordless in the trail. They 
went along the plateau and down by degrees 
into a barranca that led at last to an open 
sandy space. Here they found the horses 
of the three. By this time Clarkson had 
recovered speech. The Indian told him 
that there was a way down into the cafon 
and so up onto the mesa where Farley lay, 
but it was roundabout and difficult. Clarkson 
mounted old man Longey’s horse, and they 
rode_ in silence, except when the horses 
snorted and plunged as the lightning leaped 
out of the ground around them. When they 
came to the descent at last, they were obliged 
to dismount and let the Indian take the horses 
while Clarkson helped Miss Longey. 

“Mr. Clarkson,” she said, “is my father 
dead ?” 

“Yes,” he told her. 

“Did you see him?” Clarkson shook his 
heat 

“Then how do you know ?”—he saw the 
question form upon her lips, but it was not 
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spoken; he saw that she had understood 
and would not make the matter more difficult 
by talking about it; but she let him hold her 
hand until the horses came up, and they 
rode on in silence until they came where 
Farley was. He was conscious and had 
managed to stanch his wound. 

“Ah, you’ve come back,” he said feebly; 
he looked at the girl and the Indian and his 
gaze traveled on beyond them inquiringly. 
Clarkson knew he was looking for the man 
who had shot him and did not know quite 
how to answer the look, but the girl interposed. 

“My father is dead, Mr. Farley; he cannot 
do you any further harm.” 

She said this with so mournful a dignity 
that the men could hardly bear to hear it, 
and turned away their eyes from her. The 
Indian knelt down to examine Farley’s wound; 
it was in the left shoulder and not very serious, 
provided it had proper attention. He took 
off his shirt and bandaged it carefully. 

Getting the wounded man back to the 
spring was a more difficult matter. Fortu- 
nately he was slight, and both Clarkson and 
the Indian were tall and strong. They 
lifted him into the saddle, Clarkson riding 
behind to hold him on and the Indian leading 
carefully among the stony places. Once 
they were in the cafion again it was easier 
going, but Clarkson observed Miss Longey 
edging always toward the main cajion and 
divined that she was tormented with the fear 
that her father was lying somewhere crushed 
and suffering within reach, and yet hesitated 
to speak of it lest the delay should cost Farley 
too much. Clarkson whispered to the 
wounded man whom he supported with his 
arm, and Farley moaned an assent. They 
halted here and sent Indian Charley on up 
the cafion. He was gone about half an hour, 
and, returning, Clarkson found himself half 
amazed to discover from his face that the 
fellow had had a sort of personal devotion 
to his erratic employer and suffered in his 
loss. Charley went straight up to the girl 
and shook his head sadly. “‘All gone,” he said. 

She got up directly from the sand where she 
had rested and the man lifted her to the 
saddle tenderly. Clarkson saw her hand rest 
on the Indian’s naked shoulder and felt the 
assurance of a common grief pass between 
them. The party rode on without incident 
after that except that Miss Longey lagged in 
the rear and cried quietly, and the men, as 
the best they could do for her, pretended not 
to see. 
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The worst of her grief had spent itself by 
the next morning when, with Farley made as 
comfortable as the camp at Dripping Spring 
allowed and the Indian dispatched by way 
of Moon Gate to the Mohawk for assistance, 
she sat on the sand beside Farley’s blankets 
and told them as much as she knew of the 
Blue Moon. 

The first she had known of it was when her 
stepfather, who had always been fonder of 
her than of her sister Lizzie, had given her 
the amulet as a prize for having broken and 
ridden a particularly vicious pony at Three 
Wells, when she was quite a girl. He had 
told her then that it was a great charm against 
misfortune which an Indian had given him. 
He had used to joke about it and told her that 
some day he should make her fortune with the 
blue stone, that the Indian had lost his life 
showing him where the stone grew, but that 
some day he would take her there, though it 
was too steep a place for his old bones. ‘That 
was all she knew of it until the time came when 
she and her sister must be sent away to school, 
and the money was wanting for that purpose. 
There had been a succession of dry years and 
the cattle had done poorly, but her mother 
had been insistent. 

“That was the first time,” she said, “‘in all 
those years that I think my mother regretted 
what she had done, feeling’ that she had 
wronged my sister aud me by taking us into 
the wilderness, and at last, seeing how unhappy 
she was, my father said he would get the 
money anyhow. He was forced to take 
Charley into his confidence and between them 
they managed to get enough of the turquoise 
to pay for our year’s schooling. After that 
when money was scarce, from time to time, he 
sent me turquoise and I sold it in Sacramento 
as it was required. We had to be very careful 
about it for my father had the greatest anxiety 
lest the place should be discovered and miners 
come swarming into the country, and that I 
suppose was the reason why he never located 
the claim and worked it in the regular way. 
He had the greatest aversion to meeting 
strangers, and would never come into the 
house when one was there without having 
first managed to have a look at him, though 
it was not until my mother in her last sickness 
told me that I understood why.” She 
stopped a moment to choke back some 
grieving reminder and the two men kept 
silence until she was ready for going on again. 

“I never knew that anyone else had the 
slightest clue to the mine, until Cohenstein 
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told me that Mr. Clarkson was offering the 
stones for sale. I was expecting a lot from 
my father and had told him that I would 
send them to him by a young man, meaning 
Lizzie’s husband, for I was getting ready to 
leave for my vacation and was afraid they 
might not get there in time.” 

‘And so,” said Clarkson, “when I pre- 
sented myself, he naturally thought I was the 
young man.” 

“Yes, and when he advised me, I was afraid 
somebody was robbing my father, and I 
came on as quickly as I could to warn him.” 

“And when you met me on the stage,” 
inquired Clarkson, “had you any notion that 
I was the man ?” 

“ft was startled when you mentioned the 
Moon Gate, but as soon as I had seen my 
father IT was sure you could not have had 
anything to do with it. When I left Sacra- 
mento everybody was talking about the 
niurder of Mr. Meads, and I mentioned it 


to father beeause I thought he might have 
known the man who was described as a miner 
from Panamint. And as soon as I had done 


that he was quite excited about it and thought 
that he understood the whole affair. He was 
perfectly certain that a man named Mills 
had killed Mr. Meads, and that it had some- 
thing to do with the Blue Moon. I was not 
very clear how he knew this. I had not seen 
my fatherin the two years since my mother died 
and he had changed very much. A kind of 
wildness had grown upon him, he was fiercer 
and more suspicious than ever. But he was cer- 
tain that Mills had sold the turquoise and that 
he would come back to look for the mine.” 

Farley put in here and cleared up the point 
of Meads’ earlier connection with the Blue 
Moon, and his connection with Mills. 

‘That was it,” the girl nodded, “only in 
addition to not wanting them in the country 
my father had an old quarrel with Mills, 
something that happened in one of the southern 
camps before he married my mother. 

“He was always anxious to keep her from 
knowing how wild his life had been, and when 
Mills and Meads came into the country 
prospecting just about the time he came to 
settle at Three Wells, he was very much 
disturbed at it. One night he came across 
the two men while they were looking for the 
mine, sleeping on the edge of a barranca, and 
pushed them both over. They came down 
in a heap together and each thought the other 
had done it, and as Mills was hurt it made a 
quarrel between them. 
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“While Mills was laid up with his injury 
Meads must have found the ledge on his own 
account without telling Mills anything about 
it. At any rate my father suspected that it 
had been visited and he blasted away part of 
the cliff that had made it tolerably easy to 
get at, and destroyed Meads’ monuments 
so that he could not find the place again. 
And after that he had peace about the mine 
until I came and told him that Meads was 
dead and somebody was selling the turquoise 
in- Sacramento. 

“T was very uneasy about it all, especially 
as my father insisted on moving over to Black 
Rock Spring to watch for Mills. He would 
be out all day looking for him, and when he 
would come in he was wilder and stranger 
than ever. At last one night he did not come 
in at all, and I knew that Mills must have 
come, for the next day at noon my father 
rode in to the spring and his horse was almost 
dead under him. He laughed and talked to 
himself, and all that I could make out was 
that he had made somebody run. 

‘** ‘T made him run like a rabbit,’ he would 
say, ‘like a scared rabbit.’ And then he 
would laugh and make motions like a man 
dodging, until it was frightful to see. So I 
concluded that Mills had been scared out 
of the country and I hoped my father would 
be at peace, and then you came and it was 
all to begin over again.” - 

When the girl had said that about the way 
Mills had been made to run, Farley had 
opened his mouth to speak, but Clarkson, 
from behind Miss Longey, lifting a warning 
hand and speech was stopped. There was 
no need after all to tell her just how Mills 
had been gotten out of the country. No 
one spoke for an interval, and then the girl 
finished quietly. “I knew of course that 
neither of you could have had anything to do 
with the murder, or meant mischief, and I 
did what I could to save you. But now that 
you have found the mine, I hope it will bring 
you better fortune than it brought my poor 
father.” 

“Oh, as for the mine,” said Clarkson, “set 
your mind at rest about that. There isn’t 
any.” 

Both his listeners turned to him in some 
amazement. 

“It was the first thing ' looked for when 
the dust cleared,” he explained, “‘and there 
wasn’t a sign of it, not a trace. It could 
never have been more than a pocket, and 
what there was of it had fallen away with the 
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face of the cliff and is buried there with your 
father under a hundred tons of rock.” 

They were both silent after this extraor- 
dinary announcement, and the girl turned 
to Farley at last with some hesitation. 

“Then you have had a bad hurt, Mr. 
Farley, and nearly lost your life on account 
of my father, and nothing else has come of 
it. It seems to me if anybody is entitled to 
the Blue Moon it must be you, since you have 
suffered the most. And if it will be any 
amends for the harm my father tried to do 
you, and make you think less hardly of him, 
I shall be glad to have you take it.” She 
drew it from her bodice and held it toward 
him on the slender chain, a rich and noble 
ornament, the gold spreading into the blue, 
turned faintly green from being worn against 
her body. Farley put out his good hand to 
take it, and Clarkson felt himself flush with 
resentment that he should seem so greedy 
for the girl’s trinket, but Farley was not 
minding him. He was looking at the Blue 
Moon as it swung between him and the sun. 
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“It sure is a handsome jewel,” he said 
admiringly, “and I'd get myself shot a great 
many times for the likes of it. I’m greatly 
obliged to you, Miss Clara, for giving it to me 
just now, when I am wanting something 
handsome for a wedding present to give to 
the girl my friend Clarkson is thinking of 
marrying. It’s rightly yours; take it, my dear, 
and luck go with it”—and he laid it in her lap. 

“Oh!” cried the girl with an accent that 
made the men laugh. “Oh!” she blushed 
furiously and protested, “I wasn’t thinking 
of marrying.” 

“Never mind,” said Clarkson, “you will 
think of it.” She looked up at him leaning 
on the rocks above her. He had lost his 
prospect and he had not a dollar to his name, 
but he was looking very contented and beam- 
ing as if he owned the world, and it all full 
of turquoises the color of her eyes. 

“Take it,” he urged, “it isn’t often a girl 
gets a present as handsome as that.” 

“No,” joked Farley faintly from his blankets, 
“not once in a Blue Moon.” 


END 


THE CAMPER 


By Rerra A. GARLAND 


Ah, soon I shall ride for rest to the land of ripening wheat, 
Where, far as a bird can fly, tis swaying full heads in the heat. 
An Arab, with only a tent, away from the pavement here, 

I'll wander at will like a prince, over the hills and the plain, 
Bask in the balmy warmth, quaff sun-brewed odor of grain, 
A child of the comforting earth at harvest time of the year. 


I long for that glorious sweep, of gold reaching out to the hills, 
When wind from afar runs like a galloping steed that fills 
His nostrils with hope of escape from trammel of bit. 
In racing long waves o’er the fields the bearded grain tumbles and plays, 
While the sky in the west is aflame with twilight’s deepening rays; 
And thought runs freed with the wheat to splendor the sunset has lit. 


And thought runs bold with the breeze into the glimmering maze, 
Till the hush of even comes down with the tender gray of haze. 
Then my spirit eases its wings, my questioning heart would fain 


Leave all to the shaping Power. 


The tent of night is wide, 


Within is stillness and peace, noise and revolt outside. 


I lean on the comforting earth, and know that to live is gain. 
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LO THE RICH INDIAN 


By GRantT 


HEN our forefathers came on this 
W great domain of ours they found it 
y occupied here and there by Indians, 
doing nothing with it but living on it and 
enjoying it in their own rude way, so they were 
driven off to make room for the white man 
wlio had other views about how the land should 
be used. As the newcomers multiplied and 
spread out and the frontier was pushed farther 
aud farther westward, the Indian made one 
last stand after another until he finally found 
himself cireumscribed and stranded on a few 
isolated spots over the country. Whether 
the Indian had any rights which the white man 
was bound to respect was a question usually 
answered in the negative. With the sense of 
justice that ripens with maturity, the present 
generation is attempting to make tardy atone- 
ment for the wrongs visited on the ancestors 
of some of the living Indians. While adequate 
restitution can never be made them, a con- 
dition which was not foreseen aor intended by 
our Government has developed which has 
made some of the tribes among the richest 
peoples of the earth. The present aim is not 
to further enrich them, but to protect them 
from the avarice of white men and their own 
inexperience and to help them enjoy sensibly 
their present prosperity. 

On November 16th, 1907, the President of 
the United States signed a proclamation 
admitting to the Union the state of Oklahoma, 
the name being a Choctaw word meaning 
“Home of the Red Man.” This home was 
admitted to statehood, not because the red 
man wanted it, but because it was demanded by 
one million four hundred thousand white men 
who had invited themselves into this red 
man’s home and had made it also their home. 
Oklahoma is part of the Louisiana Purchase— 
the last bit of it to be formed into a state. 
After that large real estate deal of Jefferson 
came to the notice of Spain, there was some 
correspondence between the Spanish minister, 
acting for his king, and John Quincy Adams, 
our secretary of state, concerning Oklahoma, 
though they did not call it by that name. 
The minister allowed that a good deal of what 
we were pleased to call the Louisiana Purchase 
Was really part of New Spain; that the western 
boundary of our purchase was a line running 
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north and south through Arkansas and 
Missouri and that all west of that line and 
south of the Missouri river belonged to Spain. 
Mr. Adams guessed that the minister was 
mistaken and that if he would look he would 
find the line over against Texas about five 
hundred miles west of where the Castilian 
was trying to locate it. The latter replied 
that his mind was unchanged but, referring 
to Oklahoma, said: 

“Why you want to hold that beats me; it is 
all sand and alkali and sagebrush and no 
account anyway; better give it to us.” Secre- 
tary Adams could not take issue about the 
sagebrush and sand because of his lack of 
information, but he had the last guess about 
the boundary, and sure enough the line was 
over where he said it was—as the treaty of 
1819 with Spain, subsequently made, will 
show—running along Red river and bounding 
Texas, and on northwest. 

The Spaniards had been here a long time 
and as they were supposed to know a good 
deal of this western country we took their 
word about it, and for a few generations our 
youth learned from his geography that Okla- 
homa was part of the Great American desert 
without a hint of its production of oil and 
cotton and grafters and carpet-baggers and 
Jim-Crow laws and unreconstructed citizens 
of the South. 

As Uncle Sam had no other use for this 
remote corner of our country and the idea _ 
that white men would ever want to use this 
particular section of the Great American 
desert never occurred to him, he asked the 
question: Why not remove here the Indians 
of the five tribes, that had possession of a lot 
of good land in the Southern states which 
happened to be particularly desired by white 
neighbors ? Uncle Sam told the Indians that 
he hated to do it but that it was for their own 
good and he must send them away out west 
of the Mississippi somewhere to a fine place 
he had, though he had never seen it, but where 
he understood there was a lot of game. And 
then he said: 

“Tf you will go now like good children and 
not make a fuss, and give up your farms in 
Georgia and Mississippi and these other states 
to your good friends the whites, I will make 
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you a lot of fine promises. I'll give you a deed 
to all that country and it shall be yours for 
all time, or ‘as long as grass grows and water 
flows’ if they do, out there, which I don’t 
know for sure as I have never been so far 
away from home, but I have heard that it is 
a good country. And then I will never, no 
never, permit a white man to go upon your 
land. So you will always have plenty of 
elbow room to go about and hunt, and farm 
just as much or as little land as you wish. 
And, let me see; oh, yes, don’t you ever fear 
of having a state made of the country I am 
giving you. I will never do that; no, indeed. 
This Indian Territory of yours is just for you 
to live on, under your own tribal governments. 
Only your Great Father shall make laws for 
you and don’t you pay any attention to laws 
made by a mere state.” 

Well, the Indians agreed—that is, some of 
them did—and the agreement of the rest was 
presumed, and they were all marched out to 
Indian Territory. It took quite a while to 
get them out here, starting in the early ’30s of 
the last century. But when they got here 
they found a beautiful country. There were 
great stretches of rolling prairies and high 
grasses billowing before refreshing breezes. 
Beautiful timbered streams invited the thirsty 
deer. The country was all right, and as the 
Indians forgot the sorrow of leaving their old 
homes they began to be glad they had come. 
Here at last in this beautiful, balmy, fruitful 
country were they to live in peace in their own 
civilized Indianway. The whites should never 
crowd them again—hadn’t the Great Father 
promised them that over and over again ? 

You can see for yourself how it worked. 
Uncle Sam’s promises did not pan out accord- 
ing to plans and specifications. Part of that 
Indian Territory is now the new state of 
Oklahoma—the greatest state ever admitted 
to the Union. She has 1,500,000 population. 
Indians? Oh, yes, that number includes 
100,000 descendants of the Indians who came 
out here seventy years ago. Yes, they are 
permitted to live here—you see they own a 
good part of this country—and they are 
nearly as rich as the other 1,400,000. When 
Uncle Sam’s promises were so badly broken 
and mutilated and disfigured that he could 
not recognize one of them when he met it in 
the road, he made a lot of new ones and 
inaugurated some new policies. One day, 
nearly twenty years ago, he was perfectly 
amazed to hear in a roundabout way that a 
hundred thousand white people had gone into 
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Indian Territory and were living a comfort 
able, care free, taxless life on the Indians’ 
lands. Towns had grown up while he was 
not looking and a condition had developed 
that called for some sort of recognition by the 
Government that would provide for the enact- 
ment and execution of such laws as would 
ensure a law-abiding state of society among 
the whites who claimed that, while they might 
be mere intruders, they were not amenable to 
the laws of the tribes. 

Uncle Samuel then. did some hard figuring 
on the problem—Indians’ rights, broken 
promises, duty of the Government, white 
man’s rights, and avarice—and the answer 
he announced was: the extinction of tribal 
governments and the assimilation of the 
Indians with the whites and, ultimately, 
statehood. Yes, I know, these were no part 
of the early promises, but as Uncle Sam said 
testily, ““Please don’t mention that—it is a 
condition and not a theory that confronts us.” 

Then congress created the Dawes com- 
mission which proceeded to divide these 
19,000,000 acres of land among the Indians 
of the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee, Creek 
and Seminole tribes, and when the work was 
completed, every man, woman and child had 
a patent and a fee simple title to a tract of 
farming land. In the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw nations the average allotment was three 
hundred and twenty acres, the area in all 
cases depending on the quality of the land. 
As the Cherokees are the most numerous the 
divisions were smaller and the average allot- 
ment was eighty acres, and in the Creek and 
Seminole nations one hundred and sixty acres. 
The lands of these tribes so divided are con- 
fined to the eastern half of Oklahoma. 

The change from communal to individual 
ownership brought a new and untried condition 
to these Indians. _A bit of money or personal 
property looks more attractive to many an 
unsophisticated Indian than a piece of land 
limited by narrow metes and bounds. Though 
many Indians are as competent to transact 
business as white people, in order to protect 
the less competent and to remove from these 
Indians the temptation to dispose of their 
lands, restrictions were imposed upon the 
alienation of their allotments. For certain 
classes these restrictions have been relaxed 
somewhat, so that about twenty-five per cent 
of their land has been sold to white people. 
The remainder cannot be sold nor can it be 
taxed for any purpose so long as it remains in 
the hands of the original allottee, and this 
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presents a curious situation, and one especially 
irritating to the white taxpayers of the new 
stite. White immigration into this country 
gave the Indian land a considerable value. 
But the Indian may be living comfortably on 
his allotment worth fifty dollars an acre, 
receiving all the benefits of organized govern- 
ment, and the assessor knows him not. He 
tues his cotton and corn to a market brought 
by the white man almost to his door, but he 
contributes nothing from the land that pro- 
duces these commodities to the support of 
the government of the state. Ask him about 
it and he says: . 

“This is my country. Who asked you to 
come in here and make a state of it ? Congress 
hus heeded your clamor for statehood and not 
niy tired voice against it. You said this 
country is ready for statehood. You got 
statehood. Now make the best of it. Find a 
way to pay the expenses of your government, 
but don’t ask me to help support it.” 

''o take seriously such talk as this is senti- 
mental. So say those in Washington from 
Oklahoma who are working for the wholesale 
removal of restrictions on the alienation of the 
Indians’ lands. “This land must be made to 
bear its share of the burden of taxation; the 
idea of giving us statehood and overlooking 
such an important consideration!” 

“Uncle Sam,” they say: “It must have been 
lots of bother for you to look after these 
Indians all these years. It’s a shame for you 
to have to worry with them any longer. Just 
turn them over to us and we won’t do a thing 
to them. That is, we will be just as good to 
them as good can be. But gracious, they are 
as able to take care of their land and property 
as anybody.” 

The secretary of the interior and congress, 
however, entertain views on the subject of 
the Indian, and while a bill may be passed by 
congress making some concessions to those 
who wish the Indians’ lands to be sold, it is 
unlikely that anything in the nature of whole- 
sale removal of restrictions will be accom- 
plished. The policy of the Government is to 
treat the Indian squarely and where the white 
man and Indian meet in business transactions 
the latter shall be fortified by the disinterested 
advice and assistance of the Interior depart- 
ment. Because of his large property holdings 
in the new state, the Indian is a factor in 
business affairs and the Government is not 
only protecting him from oppression, but is 
training him to siand alone and cope with the 
more astute white man. 
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According to your standard and mine, Lo 
of the five civilized tribes is not a poor Indian 
and has but little cause to complain of his lot. 
The recent financial panic has not disturbed 
him. Where is there another 100,000 people 
with 100,000 good farms*between them and 
penury? Their land is very productive and 
raises cotton, corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, 
alfalfa and other crops. The winters are 
short and mild and require but little feeding 
of livestock which thrives on the luxuriant 
pastures. The Indian has never inclined 
toward race suicide, and it is no uncommon 
occurrence for one family to own from a 
thousand to fifteen hundred acres of land. 
Of course one man can farm only part of this 
and the bulk of it, the allotments of his chil- 
dren, he leases to white men, and the income 
maintains the children in comfort and provides 
them with education. The latter achievement 
is not new to the Indians, as they have long 
been attached to their schools, even before 
the Government undertook to assist in their 
management. 

The lands of the Five Tribes are rich in 
mineral resources which have made opulent 
many individuals among the Indians. Since 
the allotment of their lands was made, oil 
and gas in great quantities have been dis- 
covered in the Creek, Cherokee and Osage 
nations, and the state of Oklahoma leads all 
other states in the Union in the production 
of oil. The Indians in many cases have 
leased their allotments to oil companies but 
the leases were required to be submitted to the 
Interior department for approval before the 
lessees could operate for oil or gas, and the 
royalties are required to be paid to the Indian 
agent for distribution among the _lessors. 
This and Government supervision of the oper- 
ation under these leases have secured to the 
Indians just remuneration and fair treatment. 
In June, 1907, the production of oil in Indian 
Territory alone was 3,150,000 barrels, an 
increase of 2,270,000 barrels over the produc- 
tion of the June preceding. For the year 
ending June 30th, 1907, the Indian agent at 
Muskogee collected roy: .es for individual 
Indian lessors of oil iand amounting to 
$775,439, and the year following close to 
$2,000,000. As the royalty paid the Indians 
is usually ten per cent, this means a probable 
production for the year of $20,000,000 worth 
of oil from lands owned by Indians. As the 
price paid for this oil has been about forty 
cents for the past year, a production of fifty 
million barrels a year may be based on these 
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figures. And in addition to this amount is 
the production of probably twenty-five per 
cent as much from land sold by Indians to 
white people. These royalties are divided 
among many Indians, but some of them enjoy 
princely revenues from their eighty and one 
hundred and sixty acre allotments. 

Who wouldn’t be an Indian? The Berry- 
hill family, one of the largest in the Creek 
nation, receives over $15,000 each month in 
royalties. Most of the members of the family 
made their selection for allotment in that 
section of the Creek nation where later the 
famous Glenn Pool was discovered, probably 
the greatest pool of oil in the world. 

Where necessary, appropriate safeguards 
are thrown around the Indian possessors of 
large sums of money. Naomi Harjo of 
Okmulgee, Oklahoma, is a full-blood Creek 
maiden, twelve years of age. She is the 
owner of fifty acres of land in the Glenn Pool 
from which vil is being produced in large 
quantities. This little girl is receiving royal- 
ties from her land amounting to near $5000 
each month. In order properly to conserve 
her rapidly increasing wealth against the time 
she shall attain her majority, the United 
States Court created a trusteeship protected 
by a large bond, to receive and invest the 
funds of this fortunate Indian child. 

During a recent month the royalties earned 
bv the production of oil on the allotment of 
William Berryhill amounted to $4000. For 
the same period Rowie Pitman’s allotment 
earned him $7000. Moses Drew’s royalty 
was $3700, Robert Barnes’ $2000, Earl 
Berryhill’s $4500, Lona Love Berryhill’s 
$3500, Theodore Berryhill’s $2500, ‘Thomas 
J. Berryhill’s $8206 and Ida Glenn’s $3500. 
There is no reason to believe that these 
figures for the month are more or less than the 
average. They give a fair idea of some of 
the large incomes of Indian allottees in the 
Creek nation. These incomes multiply in 
number as the amounts decrease from these 
large sums down to a few dollars a month. 

Beside the royalties from the production 
of oil, large sums were paid to the allottees by 
way of bonus for leases on land in proven 
territory. In the case of minors this was 
accomplished by the Government requiring 
leases to be advertised and sold to the bidder 
who offered the largest bonus. Lona 
Berryhill received a bonus of $9000 for a 
lease of her allotment in addition to the fixed 
royalty of ten per cent, and her brother Joseph 
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received $12,600 for his. Albert Leon Lieber 
received $13,000, Elma Glenn $36,000, Charles 
Hengst $78,000 bonus; Edith Durant $18,600, 
Thomas Gilcrease $17,000. Mary L. Whet- 
stone received $12,500 for a lease of eighty 
acres, and eighty acres of Earl Berryhill’s 
allotment brought him $25,000 by way of 
bonus. These are all children. 

Only a small part of the Indian country has 
been developed for oil and as new territory 
is being opened up all the time, the only known 
limit to the increasing wealth of these Indians 
is the day when they shall have divested them- 
selves of their land, if the Government permits 
it. Oil and gas in smaller quantities have 
been found in the Choctaw, Chickasaw and 
Seminole nations, but a short time may reveal 
there as muclf wealth of oil as is known to 
exist in the Creek nation. 

Beside the individual wealth of members of 
the tribes there are communal properties of 
great value yet to be divided among them. 
In the Choctaw nation are about 400,000 acres 
of coal land worth many millions of dollars 
which were segregated and withheld from 
allotment, and in the Chickasaw nation are 
large tracts of asphalt land similarly held until 
congress can: devise some plan for disposing 
of these lands which will secure for the tribes 
a reasonable consideration. ‘These lands are 
immensely valuable, having been estimated to 
be worth all the way from ten to fifty millions 
and, if properly conserved, will add much to 
the wealth of every individual of those two 
tribes. About 107,000 acres of this coal and 
asphalt land are now held under leases 
approved by the Interior department. The 
royalty from the working of these mines for 
many years maintained the schools of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes. 

Almost $4,000,000 were derived for the 
five civilized tribes from the sale of the sites 
upon which towns have been built in Indian 
Territory. There remain tracts of land not 
allotted, which will probably be sold and the 
proceeds divided among the Indians, and the 
Government holds in trust large sums that 
will be prorated among the members of the 
tribes. ‘The Osages are a small tribe of about 
2000 members occupying part of Oklahoma. 
It is estimated that in lands and money they 
are worth $20,000 each. Imagine the wonder 
and envy of the blanket Indian of one hundred 
years ago, returned to earth, as his shade 
dodges the automobile driven by one of his 
descendants through the streets of Muskogee! 
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The wide and rather lordly 
impracticabilities of the old- 
fashioned university are grad- 
ually abdicating in favor of 
scientific method and empirical 
research; and the constant 
modern fury for exactness in measuring material 
things sits rather oddly in the dignified and capacious 
curule of the older order. Something of dignity, 
and high indifference to the fuss of life, which char- 
acterized the more venerable idea of a university, 
has given way to the spirit of exact method, until 
even poetry itself is in danger of being regarded asa 
sort of | ommodity to be measured by stethoscope and 
pedometer, or to be explained by a formula in 
physical chemistry. Under such circumstances 
the University of California is to be congratulated 
upon her hearty support of the twin arts of poetry 
and music; and her reward lies not only in the 
crowds attending the Greek theater concerts, but also, 
and partly, at least, in the slender volumes of 
verse which have from time to time appeared under 
her guardianship. It seems only right, particularly 
in view of their posthumous character, that two of 
these essays in poetry, recently put forth, should 
receive some public acknowledgment.* 

One of California’s men, at least, seems to have 
felt the untutored cry of the modern spirit against 
the unpractical art of versemaking—seems to have 
suffered under the well-enough meant advice of the 
methodologising fraternity—and to have solaced 
himself with much dexterity. but rather wistfully, 
after this fashion (“Songs of Content,” p. 3): 


Two Western 
University 
Poets 


A thriftless one there was who ever sought 

To weave a vagrant fancy into song; 

Baubles he framed in fretted verse; and long— 

In love for these his small creations—wrought 

Till each, as from its maker’s heart, had caught 

A mimic beat. But friends who saw cried, ‘‘Wrong 
To waste thy Day thus! Not with rhythmic throng 
Of dreams—with deeds are this World’s Prizes bought.” 

Yet still this idle singer in the sun 

Rhyming his chime of words, with moistened eyes, 
Mood-caught in mesh of verses fancy-spun— 

Woul | answer nothing save, in wistful wise, 

“We zo strange ways to seek one Goal. The Prize 
Is his who smiles content when Life is done.’ 





All of Ralph Gibbs, as his comrades knew him, 
and as he may be known by others through his 
“age + volume of verse, is in that sonnet. There 

Ss, first of all, a modest undervaluation of himself 
a his art. Anyone, he used to say when trying 
to encourage some tremulous soul to trust self 
expression to verse, anyone can do it with practice! 


Paul Elder 


*“Songs of Content, ng by Ralph Gibbs. 
2 by Stanly Coghill. A. M. 


and Company, ‘“Hathor, 
Robertson, 


And he seemed to half believe this at times; 
fessed, always, to believe it entirely. Practice he 
himself did, assiduously; and just as the clear, 
finely-edged use of words in this sonnet, which he 
called “The Prize,” raises the ple: isure of deft and 
conscientious workmanship, so in al! his work the 
same conscience is evident. That bright light of 
even clearness, or conscience, which his artistry 
shows was quite unmistakably present in the face 
of the man himself. Professor Gayley, who knew 
him well, and who edited his book, himself speaks 
in his introduction of the poet’s “gracious form, 
clear-cut and sensitive feature, the wise, wide-open, 
smiling eye.” There was ev i 
gentle diffusive radiance in animation, which 
escaped being feminine by the high, well-domed 
forehead and the strong but delicate outline of the 
chin. A face somewhat gaunt about the cheeks, 
with deep, tranquil, but steady eyes, set rather far 
in and apart—something not quite ascetic about the 
face, but keen and searching of conscience. 

It might well be that such a nature, finding so 
much of principle and internal discipline in the 
exercise of his poetical preferences, would look to 
the world of more active affairs with a feeling that 
its greater rigors of training offered him, and there- 
fore demanded of him, a more severe exercise of his 
innate ~apability for self discipline than was afforded 
by wee ving “vagrant fancy into song,” and framing 
“baubles in fretted verse.” There is, indeed, an 
undertone of melancholy throughout his “Songs of 
Content,” which is not so much the melancholy of a 
mind baffled with the meaning of life as of a half 
regret that in these rhyming chimes of words and 
mood-caught verses he should, indeed, find such 
satisfaction—should, indeed, be so “‘in love for these 
his small creations.” He wraps the slender cloak 
of his wistful work about him, and feels the pain of 
being shut out from a wider and more practical 
world, while tenderly nursing the warmth of his own 
small makings. We overhear him singing to him- 
self again and again, almost Berangerlike, his little 
song of patience and content: 


pro- 








Content to know our Journey is not long— 

That, “+; though we drop out, or stray a-wrong, 
The Caravan is creeping toward the Goal 

And we have cheered the noon-halt with a song. 


With no such wistful, almost acquiescent, recon- 
ciliation with life did the second of our university 
poets express himself. “Hathor,’ by Stanly 
Coghill, is a collection of poems all of which seem 
to have been written, as someone has already 
remarked, “with strong coloring of pain.” This 
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rebellious soul smites itself into the press of fate 
and circumstance with these words: 
Out of the depths I cry, 

Gods who fashioned me, 

Out of the earth and sky 

And rush and roar of the sea; 

Fashioned me fierce and strong 

In the bitter mold of Hate, 

And hurled me through years of deathless wrong, 

To my endless war with Fate. 


Gods who fashioned me 
Where the waters flow and croon, 
What bitter je st filled the hearts of ye 
As ye laughed ’neath the scornful moon? 
Ye whispered each to each, 
"Neath the moonlight bright and cold, 
When ye molded the clay and taught it speech, 
And a secret eri and old. 


And ye sent me forth to war, 
Filled with the lust of Hate 
Of the lesser Gods who dread the Law, 
And who wage the war with Fate. 


Place side by side with such a burst of passion 
almost reminiscent of Thomson’s savage indignation 
in the “City of Dreadful Night,” these quatrains 
from the quieter poet (“Songs of Content’): 


That man shall surely please the Master more 
Who joys outright in his right-earthly store, 

Who drains a brimming measure of Life’s Sweet— 
And dowers Me with what aboundeth o’er, 


Who flings the Bird his crumbs; and doth no worse 
Than merry with the Show we still rehearse— 

Who comforteth the Players in it—then 
Returneth calm into the Universe. 


These poems are more than antithetical. One 
may well be said to be the obverse of the other. 
And the passionate tone and ardent style of “Gods 
Who Fashioned Me” was as well reflected in the 
physical makeup of its author as was the gentler 
tone of ““The Prize” in Ralph Gibbs’ face. Short, 
broad, and swarthy, Mr. Coghill possessed a 
Rembrandt face, striking for its hot coloring, massive 
forehead, boldly-set eyes, plastic lips, and full, 
rounded throat. Ability to feel tempestuously was 
written in every lineament, but a singular beauty and 
ideality of outline tempered the impulsive instincts. 
Mr. ¢ ‘oghill was a rebel, first and last—not for the 
mere love of anarchy, but because of an innate, 
passionate chivalry which always saw the poetry 
of the old and superseded, or the ridiculous antic 
and blatancy of the new and temporarily victorious. 
Somehow, about chivalry and gallantry, and about 
the high devotion of friendship, there is always the 
suggestion of fine daring to break those rules with 
which weakness or greed have hedged themselves 
in sacredness, and to substitute for them a mighty 
nakedness of heart where no morbid or suspicious 
passion can find cover. Such breaking of rules is of 
the essence of romantic freedom, and as this poet 
carried the instinct of earlier years into the later 
affairs of an all too short life he again and again 
found an inspiration for song in the self-sacrificing 
war to be waged against bigoted ideals and moral 
gluttony. Nor would the characteristic relief from 
its fate, that such a spirit might seek, lie in the modest 
content of the first poet. Rather something auto- 
cratic, something removed from fate by its supe- 
riority to fate, would afford the logical counterpart 
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to this daring expostu!a- 
tion with life—not a 
relief, or an escape from 
the confusion of daily 
living, but a_ subline 
conquest or indepen |- 
ence of it. 

Both of these poets, so 
much the opposite of 
each other in temper.- 
ment and inspiration, 
were at one in their ear'y 
passing out from lif». 
Among the © serviccs 
which have been accon- 
plished for the world ly 
those of her poets who 
have died young, the 
chiefest, perhaps, is their clear reilluming of the 
archetype of love. No later years can ever catc1 
again the elusive magic of young love, and no other 
years so completely belong to the dedicated service 
of true passion. In the love songs of many a poet, 
who was destined never to attain the years of the 
maturer vision, the world has found his most valua- 
ble achievement, and now rereads there the sel!- 
forgetting story that illumines life itself. Gibbs sanz 
lightly, with delicate sprightliness and tender exulti:- 
tion. Hislove songs have been printed together ani 
valled, after the name recurring in them, “A Little 
Book of Doris.” It is printed at the end of the 
volume. Here is an example: 





RALPH GIBBS, AU’ THOR OF 
““SONGS OF CONTENT’ 


WOULD SHE? 
If I should kiss you, little maid— 
Yes, kiss you, you, so sweetly staid— 
Just up and kiss you, Eyes o’ Blue— 
By Jove? I wonder what you’d do? 
Look scornful? Tearful? Sore dismayed? 


In those soft eyes there’d be displayed 
Blue summer lightnings, I’m afraid— 
The blue of steel to stab me through— 
If I should kiss you. 


Those lips are sure not fit nor made 
For words of wrath. Could they upbraid 
For daring what they tempt one to? 
Would cheeks flare up a rosier hue, 
Or in white heat of anger fade, 
If I should kiss you? 
THE KISS 
Then the stars went drunk and dancing, 
And the moon was in a: 
Saw her eyes, half-tearful glancing— 
Then the stars went drunk and dancing— 
Staked my world upon the chancing— 
Kissed her—kissed her on the lips. 
Then the stars went drunk and dancing, 
And the moon was in eclipse. 


There is nothing of this joyousness of love in 
Mr. Coghill’s “Poems of Hathor” This, too, is a 
song sequence, going this time by the name of 
Hathor, the Egyptian goddess of love. Throughout 
the sequence, Egyptian imagery—Hathor, Horus, 
Osiris and Isis, the Amenti, the Nilus and its 
murmuring river reeds, temple pylons white at 
dawn, sistrum music, the heavy fragrance of the 
lotus, and the royal judgment hall of the dead— 
is to the front and gives to the poems a distinct and 
novel atmosphere. But it is the sense of pain, of 
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unfulfilled hopes, and of 
aneven pursuing “death- 
less wrong,” that haunts 
these strangely beautiful 
songs of the East, until 
the reader is almost con- 
yinced that it was indeed 
a drama of the old 
Hathor and of her olden 
glory enacted out again 
with all its complement 
of wrong and hate in 
these later days. 
lternating hope and 
despair, the tide of hap- 
peniigs and longings 
cauylit up and held per- 
sonified in this concep- 
tion of the deathless Hathor, multiply the runes 
of sorrow from poem to ‘poem. At times the 
swiliging music and surge of syllables is an echo 
of processional sistrums in the ancient temples and 
wide-flagged courts; at times a fierce insistence upon 
final victory in the sequel to this drama, which will 
be played in eternity, drives relentlessly, with 
abaidoned defiance, against the present fate; once 
there comes a plaintive, half-muffled moan, when, 
the present struggle over and gone wrong, only 
memory is left to solace the days which remain in 
this present allotment of the tragedy. 


> 





STANLY COGHILL 
AUTHOR OF “HATHOR" 





Hlow strange this realm of Memory! I wander 
Down the gray vistas of the vanished years, 
one and poor. No longer mine to squander 
ich thoughts with careless ease. A toll of tears 
e bankrupt spirit now must needs deny. 
vain regret, an aching heart, a sigh, 
oor tribute, with a grudging hand it grants 
ale Memory’s wan and shivering mendicants. 


CS PS 


It is hard for the phlegmatic temperament to see 
any truth in this poetic prolongation of present grief 
and love into an historied past; the practical mind 
is irritated at the poetry that pushes the present 
boldly out into a space and time beyond the meas- 
uring of its yardstick. But to other ways of think- 
ing its very rebellion against the insufficiency of 
the present and the inability of the actual to measure 
up to the world of dreams, justifies poetry of this 
sort in taking all time for its theater and all names 
for its scenario. Without such creations of the 
passion, if the object of love were never felt or seen 
save as so many feet of flesh and yards of drapery, 
where indeed would be that mystery of love and 
life, for the faith in the deepsignificance of which we 
keep “waging the war with the lesser gods of fate ?” 

Such mystery of the past, ever newly rehearsed by 
love in the present life, is the theme of this sequence 
of songs drawn from out old Egypt; and where the 
poetry of Mr. Gibbs extracts the essence of beauty 
from the passing moment of love’s delight, and 
enshrines it in the delicate witchery of Doris, Mr. 
Coghill has been driven to complete the picture by 
piling up the background with love’s enduring 
tragic clouds, tempestuous and dark, but golden 
lined, from under whose greatly moving shadows the 
mysterious shrine of the golden Hathor, half hidden, 
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gleams forever. One has seized upon the moment, 
the other upon eternity; and in the last analysis 
they are surely equivalent, if not identical. The 
simple, human pain of it all, Mr. Coghill has caught 
with what many will feel to be not only his best, but 
even perfect, success in this little “Song:” 
Lullaby the crickets cry, 
’Neath the eaves the south winds sigh. 
God, a groan? Nay, ’twas the trees 
Softly swaying in the breeze. 
Lullaby, dear, lullaby. 
Love is dead, yet do not cry. 


Lullaby, ah God, a moan? 
Nay, my heart, you break alone. 
Strange it is when love is gone 
Soulless lives the body on. 
Lullaby, dear, lullaby, 
Love is dead, yet do not cry. 

Thus, for an ending, these two poets have lived 
their lives and justified their begetting by living 
oppositely, feeling oppositely; but both lived, felt, 
and saw faithfully and earnestly, until their way- 
side singing has done more than merely amuse 
a passing throng of pleasure seekers—has even 
reillumined passion and added new notes to an old 
That these songs should be natal in this 
university, belonging in that place side by side with 
classroom and factory, is a matter of no mean 


song. 


moment. BensamMiIn P. Kurtz. 
Pictures of contemporary soci- 
ety are always interesting if 

Concerning well drawn and true to life. 


Ganton & Co. Whether they prove to be of 
more than passing interest 
depends upon the universality 
of the theme and the skill with which it is handled. 
For one whowishes to know something of “Chicago’s 
Commercial and Social Life’ as seen through the 
eyes of Arthur J. Eddy, that writer’s hook, “Ganton 
& Co.” (McClure’s), may prove worth reading. 

How true it is to the life it attempts to portray 
only those who know Chicago well can say. As a 
story it is consistent and well balanced, although 
hardly absorbing in interest. The characters are 
drawn with considerable care. Heredity and 
environment are touched upon, and the inevitable 
end which awaits certain indulgencies is pictured 
in its place. The background, or perhaps one 
might better call it the back-soil which surrounds 
the characters, is properly dim and mysterious as it 
recedes into their unmentionable past, but its 
perspective could be improved by carefully rubbing 
the thumb over some of the objectionable details. 

Only two of the characters rise above the average. 
That of John Ganton, Jr., dashed in with a few 
bold strokes here and there throughout the story, 
is attractive as an example of intellectual force, 
promptness of decision and all the other qualities 
which go to make up the captain of industry. 
“He had his father’s faculty of deciding instantly, 
acting quickly and dismissing a matter from his 
mind completely,” the author tells us, and “he 
did not burden his mind with the debris of past 
transactions.” In fact, as a university edition of 
his father he is the success of the book. 
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After reading this tale adorned with surgeon’s 
and butcher’s knives, with “horrible bubbling vats” 
and frequent intimations of nausea, one puts it 
down with distaste, and recalling Kipling’s response 
to the toast, “Literature,” sympathizes with the 
tribe who threatened to kill the teller of tales because 
he sang no worthy song of the tribe. And. just as 
that singer gave for his excuse that the tribe did 
nothing but kill frogs and that there were no heroic 
deeds of which to sing, so must we wonder where 
the singers of Chicago’s prowess shall find their 
inspiration if the leaders of the tribe live, like old 
John Ganton, for no better purpose than to kill 
pigs, extend their business, bolt their food and die 
of indigestion. M. U. 8. 


The Uncle Remus 
Memorial Association 
has been organized to 
erect a suitable memorial 
tothe late Joel Chandler 
Harris. The »vroposed 
form is the purchase of 
“Snap Bean Farm” and 
the preservation of his 
home, “The Sign of the 
Wrens’ Nest’; to con- 
vert the front yard into 
a park and erect on the 
lawn a memorial foun- 
tain with frieze contain- 
ing all of the “Uncle 
Remus” animals, with a 
statue of Mr. Harris, 
and thus create a center 
to which all admirers of 
the great man and author 
and lovers of folklore 
may make pilgrimages 
for years tocome. Al- 
though born and reared 
in Georgia “Uncle 


WESTERN BOOKS 








great poems, yet our literature has gained a new note 
of color in the strange scenes of a tropic land, in thie 
parrots and the fire trees, the rice paddies and t!ie 
bamboo marshes of the islands to which that war 
introduced. us. 

In this connection, Erwin Clarkson Garret\’s 
“My Bunkie and Other Ballads” (J. B. Lippincott 
Company), calls for a careful reading and a realy 
sympathy. The impressions which the writer 1e- 
ceived during his years of service in the Philippines 
are varied, deep and vivid, and these impressio 1s 
give convincing life to his songs. 

There are lines on the tropic twilight and descrip- 
tions of long marches through the tangled fore-t, 
and there are poems of comradeship and of all tlie 
troubles and pleasures 
of a soldier’s life. 

““Mailday in the Ph |- 
ippines” and “An Exile.” 
although written in the 
sing-song of an ordinary 
meter, have in them «n 
emotion and a directness 
which will touch the 
“stay - at-home,” and 
perhaps cause him to 
seek other exiles to whom 
he may be kind. 

“Taps” and “Bugles 
Calling,” “War” and 
several others which are 
distinctly expressive of 
the soldier’s higher feel- 
ings are so good that one 
v~annot but wish they 
were better. One feels 
that both their thought 
and sentiment deserve 
either a more poetical or 
a more virile setting. 

In his reaction from 
what he calls “the long 





Remus” belongs to all 
America and the associa- 
tion desires that the fund 
necessary to erect this 
memorial be raised by 
popular subscription, 
coming from all states 
and sections of the com- 
mon country. All con- 
tributions will be ac- 
ceptable. Let all who are interested in the movement 
send contributions to the treasurer, Colonel R. J. 
Lowry, care Lowry National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 


bay, in California. 


have a special interest. 


A hearty welcome awaits good 
poetry of the Spanish war. As 


Idi : : 
Seller — a nation we feel that we accom- 
of the cd, Be plished a few little things at 
Philippines that time, and we expect our 


poets to sing about it. 
But while the effect upon the people may not have 
been deep or lasting enough to call forth many 


THE WRITING ROOM OF A CALIFORNIA AUTHOR 


In this attractive nook, reached by a winding stair of 
and furnished in the natural pine, with the fragrant 
breeze stealing in across the white beach of Carmel, 
Mary Austin has done some of her best work 
one of the well-known names that are part of the fame 
of the colony of interesting folk who make up the vil- 
lage among the pines by the deep blue water of Carmel 
i i For those readers who have followed 
the unfolding of the mystery in Mrs. Austin’s fascinating 
story of ‘The Blue Moon,” concluded in this issue of 
SuNSET, this glimpse of her outdoor writing room will 





ambiguous drawn line” 
“the overcultured 
few,” Mr. Garrett has 
chosen as a mediuin 
“rag-time,” which is 
sometimes mistaken for 
martial music. 

Perhaps the twoselec- 
tions which will prove 
most popular are tlie 
skit called “Army Beans,” which lends itself delight- 
fully to “rag-time,” and the transport ballad called 
“Someone’s Got a Mandolin Over by the Rail.” ‘To 
the soldier coming home the plaintive little instru- 
ment “seems to kind of sing along with flying fish and 
foam.” And it evidently sings to some purpose for-— 
““Mustn’t fret, no mustn’t fret,’ the flying fish reply, 

“Though you left him buried there behind the bare 

bamboo’; 
“Mustn’t fret, no mustn’t fret,’ the little whitecaps cry, 

“But gulp it down and think about the ones await- 
ing you.” M. U. 8. 


Hers is 
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The interesting history of the 

The Real Signifi- Panama canal begins with the 

cance of the discovery of the Americas by a 

Panama Canal certain famous Genoese sailor 

in the year 1492. ‘This Italian 

gentleman sailed from the magnificent court of the 

beautiful Isabella and traveled the mysterious 

unknown sea to find a westerly passage to the far 

East Indies where there were spices and _ silks. 

Instead of finding what he sought he discovered a 

new world and in so doing started a new chapter 

in the story of the world. This is one of the best 
known paradoxes of history. 

From this memo- 
rable date forward, 
nations as well as in- 
dividuals havesought 
to find a_ westerly 
passage from Europe 
to the Orient. ‘The 
near East was in the 
hands of the infidel 
Turks who blocked 
the overland routes 
of travel connecting 
the markets of 
Europe and India. 
So the historian finds 
that for the next few 
hundred years Euro- 
pean explorers are 
traveling the western 
seas — Atlantic and 
Pacifice—to find the 
reputed westerly ° 
water route passing * 
through the Ameri- > 
cas. A famous old 
Indian legend told of 











west in search of this reputed passage but with- 
out success. Gradually their efforts came to be 
concentrated in that narrow neck of land known 
to-day as Central America. In this region for over 
a hundred years many attempts have been made by 
the different countries of Europe to construct a 
passage by water that would link the two great 
world oceans and which would bring Europe and 
Asia closer together. It is this very same motive— 
the desire to control the route of travel passing 
across the Atlantic and Pacific from Europe to 
America—that is actuating this country to build 
the Panama canal at the cost of millions of dollars 
and many lives. 

To truly relate the 
story of the Panama 
canal one must 
hasten back to the 
fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, 
when the men of the 
nations of Europe 
hunted from the 
Arctic to the Ant- 
arctic for the north- 
westerly and south- 
westerly water pas- 
sage cutting across 
the Americas. Hud- 
son thought he found 
the former as did 
Magellan the latter. 
‘'Thesecond period of 
the history of the 
canal must deal with 

Tet fect the struggle between 

Se ee the European coun- 

= tries for colonies in 


as ; . the New World and 





just such a_ strait 
connecting the Atlan- 
tic with the Pacific 
and sailors traversed 
all points of the globe 
from north to south 
and from east to 


“BUTT ME NO BUTTS" 


VERSE AND DRAWING BY GRANT WALLACE 


SHE HAS A STRIKING FACE, YOU SEE, 
YET YOU MUST NOT INFER, 

ALTHOUGH SHE LOOKS SO SOUR, THAT WE 
GET BUTTER-MILK FROM HER! 


| especially in the 

region in which the 
Panama canal is 
located. The third 
epoch commences 
with the nineteenth 
century and must 
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take into account the treaties of 1763 and 1783 and 
those of 1850 and 1901. 

To appreciate thoroughly the significance of the 
Panama canal, one must realize that for centuries 
nations have consciously and unconsciously fought 
for the control of the principal routes of trade con- 
necting the East with the West. It was this very 
hope which gave rise to those innumerable wars 
and controversies which engrossed the nations of 
Europe in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
This world issue—the control of the westerly route 
of travel and trade passing through the Panama 
isthmus and connecting the Occident to the Orient 
—one cannot tell when it will be settled. It seems 
possible that with the shifting of the control of the 
isthmus from Spain and Great Britain to the United 
States and with the completion of the Panama 
canal in 1915, that the cause for international con- 
flict and jealousy will again give rise to future 
international conflicts. It might be but a match 
that will set the blaze to future wars and disputes. 
Who can tell? 

There were three countries that were particularly 
interested in gaining control of a water passage 
across the narrow neck of land connecting the two 
Americas. Spain in the brief period of her grandeur 
ruled this region and was in control of the situation 
down to the year 1750. From this time onward for 
the next hundred years British adventurers and 
brigands assailed the Spanish Main. From 1750 
to 1850 Great Britain, realizing that the “seat of 
empire” rested upon that nation which controlled 
the great world trade routes of the world, wisely 
came to hold complete sway over this region. 
With the signing of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty in 
1850 the United States became interested in the 
building of a canal across the isthmus. The nations 
of Europe with concessions from the Central 
American states were busy in the same quest. 
The United States was in love with the Niearagua 
project while France attached her attention to 
Panama. With the signing of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty and with the purchase of the Panama canal 
from the French company and with the establishment 
of the republic of Panama, the United States has 
come into possession of one of the world’s greatest 
trade routes, which seems destined to outdo that one 
which now passes through the Suez canal. 

So we find Germany, France, Great Britain and 
the United States to-day entering upon an inter- 
national competition for the trade of the Orient. 
That nation will win which controls the world’s 
greatest and cheapest route of travel from the West 
to the East. Up to the present time Great Britain 
has held this foremost position, but many signs of 
decay within its borders seem, to threaten that its 
supremacy is in jeopardy with the building of the 
Panama canal. This fact the British themselves 
well realized when they made the treaties of 1850 
and 1901 which transferred the control of the isthmus 
from Great Britain to the United States. The latter 
treaty especially is one of the great diplomatic victo- 
ries of the age for the United States and reflects much 
honor upon our late Secretary of State John Hay. 
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The world’s greatest trade route to-day is in the 
possession of Great Britain. It travels past Gibral- 
tar, Malta, Crete and Cyprus in the Mediterranea: 
through the famous Suez canal down the Red se: 
along British Egypt across to Aden and Somalilan| 
and Sokotra, thence on to India, past the Straits 
Settlements to Hongkong. Most of the trad 
between Europe and China goes over this rout 
As a result the “seat of empire” has settled upo: 
the British Isles for the past couple of hundre: 
years. With the opening of the Panama canal 
however, the “seat of empire” threatens to mov: 
across the Atlantic and settle upon the United 
States. There are many signs of this movement 
at the present time. 

The third big route is to be known as the American 
and passes through the Panama canal, starting 
from New York, thence along the shores of Florida, 
Cuba and Porto Rico, it goes through the canal and 
across the Pacific by way of Hawaii, Guam and 
the Philippines. The opening of this route of trade 
to the world is destined to revolutionize the present 
status of commerce. It presages a new chain of 
international relations and conflicts. It foretells 
that North America and not Europe will dominat« 
the policy of nations. The United States must b« 
ready with the best type of statesmanship to meet 
these new situations. The part it must .perforn 
in the progress of civilization and in the awakening 
of the East is to be a great and mighty one. Ii 
there is to be a big international struggle on the 
Pacific between the yellow and the white man, this 
country will be forced to take a prominent share in 
such a conflict. And what the outcome will be 
who can say? James E. Rocers. 
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About the year 1834 one of 
the most turbulent of Indians 
was launched upon a dismayed 
people at the headwaters of the 
Gila river, near old Fort Tule- 
rosa, New Mexico. His father’s name was Takli- 
shim (The Gray One); his mother’s Juana. He was 
of the Chiricahua family of Apaches and named 
Geronimo—Spanish for Jerome—his adoptive 
name being Gu-yi-at-le, commonly pronounced 
Goyathlay, and signifying “One Who Yawns.” 
Ethnologists allege that the Apaches are derivative 
from Tartar stock and their language has been 
found in many respects analogous to that of Tibet, 
their ferocity, rapacity and untamable nomadic 
mode of life identifying them more intimately with 
their suggested ancestors. 

Cruelty and bloodthirstiness were ever the dis- 
tinguishing traits of the Apache nation and battle, 
murder and sudden death their continuous environ- 
ment, an atmosphere that was most congenial to 
Geronimo, who speedily became noted for his 
supremacy in vice and his eminence in deviltry. 
Of them Gregg wrote in 1831: 

“They are the most extensive and powerful, and 
yet the most vagrant, of all the savage nations that 
inhabit the interior of northern Mexico. They are 


Geronimo 
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supposed to number fifteen 
thousand souls, although they 
are subdivided into various 
petty bands and are scattered 
over an immense tract of 
country. They never construct 
houses, but live in the ordinary 
wigwam or tent of skins and 
blankets. ‘They manufacture 
nothing, cultivate nothing. 
They seldom resort to the 
chase, as their country is desti- 
tute of game, but seem to 
depend entirely upon pillage for 
the support of their immense 
population, at least two thou- 
sand of which are warriors.? 
Crafty and inconceivably 
cruel, Geronimo seemed to 
absorb the vices that had 
made the Apaches a terror to 
the settlers and his fertile 
imagination carefully devised 
deeds of savage barbarity that 
his warlike prowess enabled 
him to successfully carry out, 
so that his name was written 
in blood over the panhandle of 
Texas and adjacent territory 
and became a byword for 
malignity. Continued depre- 
dations caused numerous cam- 
paigns to be undertaken by 
the army against the Apaches 
but without attaining any termi- 
nation of their raids and incur- 
sions until in 1886 when an ex- 
pedition was begun by Lieuten- 
ant-General Nelson A. Miles at 
Omaha, he being at that time a 
brigadier-general and in com- 
mand of the Department of 
Missouri. This punitive force 
comprehended the — second, 
eighth and ninth regiments of 
infantry and the fourth, fifth, 
sixth and eighth regiments of 
cavalry. After a long, tedious and most hazardous 
campaign over a very inhospitable country and over- 
coming apparently insurmountable obstacles, inter- 
spersed by running fights with the fleeing foe and such 
incidents as marching for twenty-six hours with only 
brief halting spells and being without water for eigh- 
teen hours, the Apaches were attacked nearthe Yaqui 
river, in Sonora, Mexico, and on September third, 
Geronimo and his followers surrendered to General 
Miles. The dreaded chief became a prisoner, his 


‘capitulation being shortly followed by that of Naichi 


(Natchez), the hereditary chief, with his band. 
The three hundred and forty Indians were first 
sent to Florida, then to Alabama, and then to Fort 
Sill, Oklahoma, where they became successful, 
thrifty and prosperous agriculturists. 











Copyright by H. H. Tammen 


GERONIMO (GU-YI-AT-LE), WAR-CHIEF OF THE CHIRICAHUA APACHES, A GRIM 
FIGURE IN AMERICAN HISTORY, WHO DIED THIS SPRING ON 


HIS OKLAHOMA FARM 


Some three years since Geronimo celebrated his 
eighty-third year by professing Christianity, follow- 
ing his conversion by missionaries at Fort Sill. 
This was a notable achievement, for if there ever 
was a ruthless savage Geronimo was one, and a 
barbarian in whom original and cultivated sin 
attained luxuriant growth. It is doubtful if his 
twenty-two years of life as a prisoner of war expiated 
a tithe of his crimes or tamed his spirit, for to the 
day of his death he cherished a most consistent 
hatred for the white man. On February 17, 1909, 
the old warrior succumbed to pneumonia after a 
brief illness of two days, leaving a daughter, Lela, 
as residuary legatee of his farm and his unenviable 
reputation. Perhaps an appropriate epitaph for 
Geronimo (pronounced Hay-ron-ee-raoh) would 
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be to paraphrase Shakespeare’s eulogy of Cleopatra: 
“Age cannot wither him, nor custom stale his 
infinite variety” of meanness. He seemed to be 
afflicted with spontaneous outbreaks of evil, like 
an immoral varioloid; the duration and malignancy 
were never satiated by blood nor dimmed by the 
glare of burning ranches. Well may he be 
* * * Confined to fast in fires 


Till the foul crimes done in his days of nature 
Are burnt and purg’d away. 


Frep A. Hunt. 
* 


Few people have anything like 
a clear ideaof the amount of 
forest wealth left in this country. 
Those who think at all about 
this natural resource which has 
assisted in material development since the landing 
of the first settlers are usually too much influenced 
by the condition of that particular state or section 
in which they are most familiar. 

If they live in a much deforested or a treeless 
region, the people usually imagine that the country’s 
timber supply is even more limited than is actually 
‘the fact; on the other hand, with those whose 
homes are located in a section where a pinch in timber 
has not been experienced, the feeling is likely to be 
altogether the other way, and some become so 
indifferent at times as to think that there is really 
not much reason to worry about a timber problem. 
Both can profit by a reading of the actual facts. 

The forests of the United States, so states the 
Forest Service, now cover about five hundred and 
fifty million acres, or about one-fourth of the land 
of the whole country. The original forests covered 
not less than eight hundred and fifty million acres, 
or nearly one-half. The forests owned by the 
Government cover one-fourth of the total forest area, 
and contain one-fifth of all timber standing. Forests 
privately owned cover three-fourths of the area, 
‘and contain four-fifths of the standing timber. 
Besides having three times the area and four times 
the forests, the timber land privately owned is 
generally more valuable. 

Forestry, or conservative lumbering, is practiced 
on seventy per cent of the forests publicly owned and 
on less than one per cent of the forests privately 
owned. This covers the country’s forest resources 
as they stand to-day. Senator Smoot, chairman of 
the section of forests of the National Conservation 
Commission, in outlining the future, has said: 

“By-reasonable thrift we can produce a constant 
timber supply beyond our present need, and with it 
conserve the usefulness of our streams for irrigation, 
water supply, navigation, and power. 

“Under right management our forests will yield 
over four times as much as now. We can reduce 
waste in the woods and in the mill at least one-third 


The Nation’s 
Forests 


with present as well as future profit. We can 
perpetuate the naval stores industry. Preservative 


treatment will reduce by one-fifth the quantity of 
timber used in the water or in the ground. We can 
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practically stop forest fires at a total yearly cost of 
one-fifth the value of the standing timber burned 
each year, not counting young growth. 

“We shall suffer for timber to meet our needs 
until our forests have had time to grow again. 
But if we act vigorously and at once, we shall escape 
permanent timber scarcity.” 
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Eight young women having 
the time of their lives and 
writing home about it with the 
joy of their experience ringing 
between the lines—such a letter 
is too good to keep for the office of Sunset alone. 

Recently this magazine instituted a “Travel Club,” 
membership in which was easily secured by sending 
in a reasonable number of subscriptions to SUNSET. 
The eight ladies who qualified for this club went 
East together for President Taft’s inauguration 

They are Anita M. Whelan, Gertrude H. 
Loventhal, Emma Herrmann, Orah Harkness, 
Irma V. Cole, Hilda Frankel, Mrs. H. P. Childs 
and Corda Stone. . 

This is the way they write of the trip: 

It is with great pleasure that we girls of the 
“Sunset Travel Club” steal a few minutes of our 
valuable time to write and inform you of the 
glorious trip we have been having. Although we 
have been living in one continued whirl of pleasure 
and excitement since we left San Francisco, still 
we are not unmindful of the fact that it was SUNSET 
MaGazine that made this good time possible. Many 
of us haye said that had we known just one-half the 
pleasure we have been having was in store for us, 
we would have worked just twice as hard to gain 
the desired end. 

We cannot overlook the opportunity to remark 
the very courteous treatment accorded us by the 
Southern Pacific agents at every city we have 
visited. They could not do enough for our enter- 
tainment. 

Great plans were made for our stopover in Los 
Angeles, but as our train was three hours late in 
arriving there all the plans for our good time could 
not be carried out. Dr. Hibbard greeted us at the 
depot, and before leaving the car our pictures were 
snapped on the rear of the observation car. Four 
autos had been hired to take us tor a spin and a nice 
luncheon was awaiting us, but our tardiness some- 
what changed these plans. However, Mr. Heller 
took us for a fifty-minute spin through the business 
and residential sections of the city—and my, how 
we enjoyed it! ‘ 

At El Paso we were met by Mr. Barnes, who 
seemed to take great pleasure in pointing out the 
places of interest there. Mr. McClanahan, by way 
of variety, took us for a delightful tally-ho ride, 
explaining all the points of attraction and interest 
in that quaint city, San Antonio. 

At New Orleans Mr. Boles and Mr. Murphy 
looked out for us and made our visit there thoroughly 
enjoyable. We have since voted our brief stay in 


A Letter 
from the 
Travel Club 
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Past Memory's windows the covers drift by; one charms with its beauty. one catches the eye; 
And this is the test: they're meant to suggest somehow the Pacific and All the Far West. 


New Orleans the most interesting for such a short 
time—the historical associations, the quaint old 
buildings, the enormous population of negroes and 
cute little pickaninnies all making an _ indelible 
impression on our memories. 

Washington was our objective point, and none of 
us will ever forget our stay in that beautiful city. 
Mr. Poston met us at the depot and took us to the 
hotel where reservation had been made for us, and 
then proceeded to engineer our schemes for explo- 
ration, first escorting us through the magnificent 
Congressional library, where we spent several hours 
of enjoyment. 

The papers have described the snowstorm we 
witnessed in Washington as the worst known to 
the city in thirty years—and while we were much 
concerned as to its possible effect on inauguration 
plans, the novel sight appealed to us in all its beauty 
and we enjoyed it fully, snow-balling, ete. Can’t 
you imagine a group of California girls reveling 
for the first time in four inches of snow? 

We were very much disappointed, on “calling’ 
at the White House, at learning that President Taft 
was holding a private reception and that we would 
not be able to gain admission without an invitation. 
One of our girls, Miss Hilda Frankel, was not at all 
dismayed by the tall officer at the door, and set out 
at once to find someone who would permit us to 
see both Mr. Taft and the mansion. = 

We have come to the conclusion that Cali- 
fornia must be greatly revered in the East 

for just mention that you are from California 


‘ ’ 


and—well, whatever you want, you get! 
The name of the Golden State as our residence 
was the sesame that admitted us to Mr. Taft’s 
private reception, together with Miss Frankel’s little 
speech to Mr. Taft’s secretary. How very happy 
we were to have the honor of shaking hands with our 
new president! This alone was worth all the effort 
we put forth to gain our trip. 

Mr. Adler met us at Jersey City and brought us 
direct to Hotel Martha Washington, New York, 
where we are now very comfortably located. We 
have been “‘on the go” continually since our arrival, 
going totheatersand trying to see as muchas possible. 

We have still to look forward to our visit to 
Niagara Falls and Chicago—and then the long trip 
home. We enjoyed our experiences and the nice 
people we met on the train very much—we certainly 
will have subject for conversation for months to 
come, and Sunset Macazine and the kindness of 
the Southern Pacific officials in every branch will be 
warmly remembered on every occasion. 


Such are the letters that have come in toSUNSET’S 
publishers since this Little Journey began. 

Certainly the Travel Club is asuccess! The whole 
story of the club has been so pleasant that it has 
been made a permanent institution and four pleasure 
trips are now being arranged for the summer’s 
vacation period, for those who qualify: to Yosemite, 
to Yellowstone Park, to Lake Tahoe and to the 
Alaska-Yukon Exposition. 
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THE BIRD AND THE BONNIE BRAE 
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“hough I have roamed this country ver, 
__(Slaid startled Herr von eae 


never Saw a mule before 


[Ghat had an ear for music.” 
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HERE ARE NOTED VARIOUS FACTS RELATING TO 
THE PROGRESS AND GENERAL ADVANCEMENT 
OF ALL THE WEST 
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A FLURRY OF MONTEREY SNOW 


THE WEALTH OF SOIL AND THE COMFORT OF CLIMATE—PINE FORESTS 
ABOVE MARINE GARDENS—THE RIGHT TEMPERATURE ALL 
THE TIME AND SCENERY TO MATCH 


By A. J. Weis 


HAT Monterey proper will become the most 
substantial resort on the Pacific Coast, if not 
the foremost watering place as measured by summer 
crowds, is the prophecy of the situation. 
A MANY-SIDED PLACE 


Monterey touches all sides of life, the business 
side as well as the recreative side, the home building 
instinct as well as the impulse to pitch a tent and 
loaf a little, or take one’s ease at an inn. The 
appeal is to those who care for historical associations 
and to those who want modern conveniences; the 
sun-burned people who want to escape hot sum- 
mers, and to frozen folks who want to thaw out; to 
sensitive people who do not like changeful seasons 
and come here for all-the-year comfort; to artists, 
of course, who want exquisite beauty and variety 
of scenery, sea and mountains close together; the 


wilderness and the solitary place close by the grill, 
the cafe and the stir of a city; and finally, there is 
something here for those semi-foreigners who are 
always reminded of the bay of Naples to the dis- 
paragement of the crescent-shaped bay at their 
feet or who see Del Monte’s towers and gables 
peeping out from among the trees and liken it to a 
French chateau or an English country house of the 
best class; or who tell you of Innes’ Italian pictures 
when they see the flat-topped cypress which recalls 
the cedars of the Roman campagna. 
GREAT RICHES OF THE COAST 


The Monterey region alone has variety enough and 
charm enough of climate and scenery to have made 
this peninsula famous on any coast of Europe, and if 
it is not widely celebrated here, it is because Cali- 
fornia has what the French call an embarrassment 
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BEAUTY AND BOUNTY OF MONTEREY U®vHOrmMint 
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DEL MONTE, LUXURIOUS AND ALIVE AMID ITS ACRES OF GARDENS é 

of riches. No “pent-up Utica” is here—no _ tics showing a climate more equable than the most , 
skimpy Riviera, great merely by contrast half the celebrated regions of the world can shew. Thus 


year with the surly weather of all northern Europe, January and July are never more than five degrees 
but fully 400 miles of glorious coast country apart and often but three degrees. For four suc- 
and twice that many miles of Sierra scenery where cessive years January records show a mean of 53 
the utmost grace of it is matched by radiant weather and 54, and July 56 and 57, dropping once in July 
from June to November. “The monotony,” to51. There is nothing like this elsewhere. Look 
Clarence King said of our interior valley—himself not —_at this little table: 


a Californian—‘the monotony of endlessly pleasant Jan. July | 
weather;” it was he who said, also, of the Sierra ce ee Se ee 40 73 
region, “‘the most glorious and beautiful region of PRM Rt Ronco he 52 75 
America.” I oe whe ech. g Lait 46 76 
The fact is patent enough without calling Jacksonville, Fla................ 58 80 
witnesses; we have so many excellent places to St. Augustine, Fla... ...:........ 59 77 


spend our praise upon that we leave it to our visitors 
to make a section famous as in the case of southern 
California, and we go on in our serene way, taking 
the good the gods provide us without going far 
from home. 


Nice, on the Riviera, is subject to sudden and 
violent changes of temperature, and both its hot, 
moist wind and its cold, dry, irritating wind, the 
“Sirocco” and the “Mistral,” are the terror of 
invalids. Milan, in Lombardy, Nice, on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, Naples, the typical city of 

There are some indications that this peninsula _ the south of Italy, Dyon, in the Champagne district 
of Monterey is about to come into its own. Long of France, these are four representative cities of the 
wrapped great sunny regions of France and Italy, but Mon- 

In a mantle of old traditions, terey has cooler summers, warmer winters, less rain 

In the rime of a vanished day, and a more equable temperature at all times. 
it begins to challenge attention on the score of an Where spring shows a mean of 54 degrees, summér 
equable and delightful climate, and of great and 59, autumn 57, and winter 61, a man who starts 
varied beauty to match the climate. fair and keeps a moderately even tenor in the music t 

Hereabouts is a spell of weather set to the key of his ways ought easily to live to reach a hundred 
of comfort, and which lasts all the year, the statis- years. There is nothing like this slight range of 
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A FAVORITE LOUNGING BEACH AT PACIFIC GROVE 


temperature in any of the noted resorts of the world. 


A tomato vine in one of the kitchen gardens of 
*acific Grove has been so beguiled by the climate 
as to forget that it was expected to be an annual 
and it has gone on growing and fruiting now for 
three years. Certain delicate flowers and plants— 
callas, fuschias, heliotropes, nasturtiums, bloom 
and flourish better in the winter than in the summer. 

The enduring empire of climate will make its 
way, and Monterey, for many years the Cinderella 
of seaside resorts, will find her little glass slipper 
and claim her pre-eminence. For years Del Monte 


has testified to the superiority of the climate and 
the beauty of the combination of sea and shore, 
bay and forest, lake and cliff, wilderness and river, 
and the public, centering its attention upon the 
great hotel, the perfection of its appointment and 
the beauty of its grounds, has forgotten that the 
hotel and all its lavish expenditure in the way of 
landscape gardening and its vast grounds was but 
tribute to the natural setting, the scenery and the 
climate. The Pacific Improvement Company had all 
California to choose from and they chose Monterey, 
and the years have justified the wisdom of their choice. 


WHERE PRUNEDALE BEES IMPROVE THE SHINING HOURS 
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When Del Monte was builded, only the decayed 
town of Monterey stood along the shores of the bay. 
Now she has a population of 4200, not counting the 
soldiers at the Presidio. Pacific Grove has passed 
from a campmeeting ground to a little city of homes 
and churches, having a population of 3000 people. 
Both places are growing, one as a business center, 
the other as a place of residence. The valley 
around Del Monte is becoming populous with 
homes, and the whole charming region is drawing 
upon sections nearand far; a few years will double 
or treble its population. 

THE QUIET OF CARMEL 

Carmel-by-the-Sea is a sort of outpost of nature 
lovers and refined people who want rest, pure air 
and beauty of environment. Pine Inn is a good 
hotel, serving the needs of visitors and residents 
alike. 

“THE SALINAS VALLEY 

This is the great farming region of the county, 
and the largest of the inter-mountain valleys of the 
Coast. Its soil is rich and deep. Once noted for 
its vast wheat output, it is now somewhat given to 
diversified farming, sugar beets being largely 
grown, the Salinas Burbank potato, well known 
and raised by the thousand tons, while the use of 
wells and the building of several irrigating canals 
have made a dairy region in the midst of the valley, 
and wide fields of alfalfa where a few years ago 





THE LATE CHARLES WARREN STODDARD, AUTHOR AND CRITIC (IN THE FOREGROUND), AND H. A. GREENE, PRESIDENT 
OF THE FEDERATED TREE-GROWING CLUBS, AFTER A MORNING'S FISHING IN MONTEREY BAY 






































none was to be seen. Some preliminary surveys 
have been made by the Government, and an irri- 
gating system will probably be theoutcome. Already 
wheat growing has given place to barley, and this 
will shortly be pushed back to where irrigation is 
impracticable, and the valley will become green 
with alfalfa, and with the beet fields called for by the 
great Spreckels factory, the largest in the world. 

The lower or northern end of the valley is moist, 
and the Pajaro valley, which enters this county 
and is a most productive section, is noted for its 
great fields of berries. Walnuts should be exten- 
sively grown here, as the conditions are all fair, 
and the crop exceedingly profitable. 

Salinas is the county seat, and is a growing and 
prosperous town of 5000 people; King City is the 
principal burg farther up the valley; San Ardo and 
Gonzales, Soledad, Pajaro and Castroville are 
towns of considerable importance. 

There is large mineral wealth in this county, 
some gold, great deposits of iron ore, and vast 
stores of coal of excellent quality have recently been 
uncovered. The Stone Cafion coal is being mar- 
keted, a great addition to this region’s resources. 

These are the two features of Monterey county— 
a resort region and a farming section of great 
promise; they offer the homeseeker climatic advan- 
tages, business opportunities and choice of land and 
farming industries where transportation is good, 
the market at hand and sturdy growth certain. 
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THE PLACID MISSION OF SAN JUAN BAUTISTA, IN SAN BENITO COUNTY 


THE HIDDEN WEALTH OF SAN BENITO 


RICHES THAT DEVELOP OFF THE HIGHWAY—A CALIFORNIA POCKET 
OF AGRICULTURAL TREASURE 


By Geroreia A. STEIRLY 


INETY-FIVE miles south of San Francisco, 

and twenty-five miles inland from the old town 
of Monterey, fies the county of San Benito. It is 
one of a group known as the central coast counties, 
a favored section of California. Some of these 
counties are as well known as the metropolis of 
the state, and that San Benito does not share in 
this glory is due to the unfortunate circumstance 
that it is off the main line of travel, is in fact a 
cul-de-sac, and the world has passed by. 

With an area as large as Rhode Island, and with 
conditions ideal for happiness and_ prosperity, 
this county has a population of 6000, when it could 
hold 60,000. That people live on in the crowded 
districts of the North Atlantic region, wresting 
scanty livelihoods from rocky, worked out farms, 
enduring the most bitter winters and enervating 
summers, satisfied with the gifts which gave birth 
to Thanksgiving day nearly three hundred years 
ago, is beyond the Californian who is bewildered 
with the Crusoe-like task, “thinking on_ his 
blessings.” 

The good things of life have been fairly showered 
upon San Benito. The climate’is made up of 
the refreshing breath of the ocean and the thermal 
effect of the valley, equalized to perfection. 
Geographically the county is a succession of valleys 
hemmed in by purple hills and peaks—the Gabilan 
mountains, which traverse the land on the west, 
and the Mt. Diablo‘range on the east. These 


mountain-inclosed valleys contain a sedimentary 
soil, rich and loamy, capable of intensive cultiva- 
tion. There is no question here as to just what 
California’s unrivaled climate will produce, for ' 
in this case it is a matter of water, the one thing 
needful to make of this county something a little 
better than could be found elsewhere. 

It is impossible to speak of this part of the 
world without mentioning the missions on one 
hand and, on the other, what legend has to say 
of some bandit. San Benito had her highwayman 
in the person of Vasquez, who left his mark in 
the Black Hill of the Gabilans, and met his fate on 
the gallows after an ill-spent life. But the civil- 
izing sign of the cross still stands and the old 
mission, “in the rime of a ruined day,” its white 
adobe walls and quaint red tiles, the Nong flag- 
paved corridor, and the big chapel, these are almost 
as they were in the days when Father Arroyo 
preached in thirteen dialects to the Indians. Long 
before the golden age of California’s history had 
ushered in the thousands who flocked westward in 
quest of fortune, back in 1779, Padre Junipero 
Serra founded the mission of San Juan Bautista in 
the hill-encircled valley of San Juan in San Benito 
county. That the good father considered the hand 
of God, in his choice of location, I have no doubt. 
In that time before the gringo came, when the 
Rose of the Rancho was just about to bloom upon 
the enraptured vision of the white man, this old 
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THE HIDDEN WEAL 
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THE GOLDEN TREASURES OF SAN BENITO’S 


mission and the plaza it faces was the scene of an 
active civic and religious life, and many a gay fiesta 
ran its little hour there under the supervision 
of the padres. A few miles south of San Juan, on 
Fremont’s peak on March 4, 1846, the American 
flag was first raised in California, and history 
further used this little town as the starting point for 
the Mexican war. General Castro’s headquarters, 
a low building of adobe and Spanish tiles, is standing 
to-day on a street corner of this old town. 

It may be a sad thing to see the fine old ranchos, 
comprising their thousands of acres in single 
holdings, divided into smaller and more productive 
tracts, but they must take their place with the 
big plantations of the old South. We are working 
on the theory that making two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before means the greatest 
good to the greatest number, and this is the key- 
note. ‘To this end the San Benito Land and Water 
Company was organized, and has devoted time and 
capital. The watershed of the county is controlled 
largely on the premises of the Paicines rancho, aten- 
thousand-acre tract. Here thorough surveys have 
been made, and by means of diverting ditches the 
flood waters of the Arroyo del Rosario and Pesca- 








IN THIS CLIMATE HOSPITALS ARE FOR EMERGENCY ONLY 








HAY FIELDS ARE SHIPPED FROM HOLLISTER 


dero creek and of the San Benito river are being 
introduced into storage reservoirs. 'The successful 
completion of this work of irrigation will add 
millions of dollars to the property valuation of the 
San Juan and Hollister valleys, and will put large 
areas now lying fallow under cultivation. 

Merging from a cattle and sheep country into a 
hay and grain section, the best lands have gradually 
been planted in fruit, and in the valleys just men- 
tioned, where fields of whispering grain once nodded 
heavy heads in the breeze orchards now bloom and 
apples, peaches, prunes and apricots bring in a rich 
revenue to the orchardist. There is in fact no limit 
to the variety of fruits, berries and nuts this winning 
combination of soil and climate will produce 
profitably. The proximity to the market, a three 
and a half hours distance by train, makes a perfect 
condition for the producer. 

The largest hay warehouses in the world are 
located near Hollister, the county seat, and this 
town is the largest single shipping point of this 
commodity in the state, sending out one-fifth of the 
output for California. San Benito has for many 
years supplied the market in San Francisco with 
whatever is best in horses, and has done much to 
improve the breed in the state. The 
Paicines Rancho Company, as an example, 
has among its thoroughbred registered prize 
winners an imported Percheron. stallion, 
Porte Drapeau No. 663, a magnificent 
coal-black animal, twice a prize winner 
in France, and brought to his home in the 
Gabilans at a cost of $12,000. 

Lands for seed farms, poultry raising 
(with the market at the door), dairying, 
stockraising, apiaries (for this is a land of 
flowers), truck gardening, for orchards and 
vineyards, are plentiful in this county, 
and still at a cost to fit every man’s purse. 
There is as nearly a short cut to wealth 
here as can be found anywhere in the 
soil. 
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The three essential elements, lime rock, 
shale and clay, which enter into the 
manufacture of Portland cement are 
found in inexhaustible deposits in San 
Benito. In the vicinity of San Juan the 
San Juan Portland Cement Company has 
near completion one of the most modern 
and complete cement plants in the world. 
In the best judgments of the experts 
who have made tests of the material at 
the disposal of this immense plant 
30,000 barrels of cement can be manu- 
factured daily, for 100 years, without 
exhausting the supply. The nearness 
of this cement plant to quick shipping 
service, and thence to Panama, spells 
success for this enterprise, for they need 
cement down where the big canal is 
making an island of North America. 
This county may well look upon her 
future cement industry as the biggest 
feather in her cap, for here is an output 
that is in the vanguard of civilization, so much so 
that the term “the cement age” means something 
beside mere words. 

For her share of scenic grandeur San Benito 
county has the Vancouver pinnacles, the largest 
mass of conglomerate bowlders in the world, oc- 
cupying seven sections of land. The origin of these 
gigantic bowlders and their formation into weird 
shapes and imposing forms have baffled scientists, 
who unfortunately know very little about the time 
“When you were a tadpole and I was a fish.” 

To a winter visitor from the frozen regions of 
the North or East, the town of Hollister offers a 
surprise. It is a modern place of about three 
thousand of the lucky ones. There are miles of 
paved streets, electric lighting and gas systems, a 
5,000 school, a $20,000 high school, and a $50,000 
court house, with every dollar evidenced in each 
case. Everywhere along the residence _ streets 
shade trees are planted, and no ordinary trees at 
that. The stately date palm, umbrella trees with 











THE GARDENS OF HOLLISTER ARE A DELIGHT 


tent-like foliage, the pepper with its drooping 
feathery branches and long clusters of scarlet 
berries, the aromatic eucalyptus, and the better 
known locusts laden with countless blossoms, 
aii grow in their full beauty—for this is a paradise 
for trees. The gardens are a delight, with rose 
bushes as large as trees, great beds of violets, and 
myriads of blossoms through the whole line of the 
lily, rose and humbler families, sending their incense 
heavenward, when other parts of the world are in 
the sere and yellow leaf, and even the tang of frost 
in the air or the cool of late evening excludes the 
word winter, as we understand it, from this sun- 
splashed, palm and flower-embroidered city. 

As a location for the homeseeker or investor, San 
Benito offers itself with openings to suit every taste 
and under conditions where the years will but bring 
a richer content, like the ripening of autumn in the 
land. You never heard ‘of San Benito county 
before? Well, the West is a vast empire, and the 
world moves but slowly, after all! 

















HE SAN JUAN PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY'S IMMENSE PLANT, WITH ITS PRACTICALLY INEXHAUSTIBLE MATERIAL 
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SOME MEMBERS OF THE PROGRESS AND PROSPERITY COMMITTEE OF THE OAKLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


: “TM ONE. ARE YOUP” 





THE UNIQUE PLAN BY WHICH THE OAKLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
RECRUITED ITS ENTHUSIASTIC MEMBERSHIP 


By Pavut Go.psmiru ° 


OW the Chamber of Commerce of Oakland 

grew in One week from a membership of 
scarcely 800 to a membership of very nearly 3000 
is the interesting story of an original idea carried 
out with wonderful energy, and playing an impor- 
tant point in the development of that city. In just 
one week the income of the Oakland Chamber 
of Commerce was increased from less than $1000 
a month to more than $4000. The people of 
Oakland are determined that their community 
shall not lack for advertising. 

The plan which resulted in this remarkable 
increase was original and unique and was sug- 
gested, developed and carried out by what is 
known as the Committee on Progress and Pros- 
perity of the Oakland Chamber of Commerce. 
The original suggestion was made by Harry L. 
Holcomb and it was taken up, fostered and finally 
executed by the different members of that com- 
mittee. 

Something less than a year ago, five of the younger 
members of the Chamber of Commerce got together 
and began canvassing ways and means to increase 
the membership of that organization and to increase 
the amount of money that could be made available 
for exploiting the resources of Oakland and Ala- 
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meda county. The five who started this work 
were Harry L. Holcomb, John C. Hill, E. B. Bull, 
William J. Laymance and E. G. Ryker. Their 
original plan was to form a committee from the 
younger members of the Oakland Chamber of 
Commerce, this committee to endeavor to arouse 
enthusiasm among the residents of Oakland, and 
add to the membership of the main organization. 
The plan which resulted in so much success was a 
later development. To the original five were 
added five more: Fred Dodd, A. A. Busey, G. ©. 
Barnhart, Herbert C. Ramsey and C. E. Schling- 
heyde. The Committee upon Progress and Pros- 
perity was thus formed and it was a representative 
organization. The majority were, of course, real 
estate men, but Mr. Ryker is an attorney, Mr. Dodd 
a hotel man, Mr. Busey a merchant and Mr. 
Schlingheyde an insurance man, so that general 
business lines were well represented. It is to this 
fact that the success of the movement can be 
largely attributed. 

The Committee upon Progress and Prosperity 
began the work of canvassing for members along 
ordinary lines, but this work proved slow. Finall) 
others were added to the committee and these 
new members continued the work of canvassing, 
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E. B. Bull H. C. Capwell 


but with only fair results. Several hundred names 
vere added to the membership roll of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and the Progress and Prosperity 
Committee was increased to 125 members. But 
the progress was not as rapid as was wished. At one 
of the meetings Harry L. Holcomb suggested that 
one week be devoted to canvassing for members 
for the main body, and that this week be known as 
Oakland Chamber of Commerce Week, and that 
the Committee upon Progress and Prosperity do 
nothing during that week except place before the 
people of Oakland the importance of helping the 
Chamber of Commerce to help the town. The 
idea struck home, and a special committee of five 
was appointed to consult with the main organi- 
zation, and request that a like committee from the 
directors thereof be appointed to carry out the 
plan. The sub-committee from the progress and 
prosperity branch consisted of W. J. Laymance, 
E. B. Bull, W. N. Gardner, Ray Kitchener, and 
Harry L. Holcomb. The Chamber of Commerce 
took up the plan and appointed I. H. Clay, H. C. 
Capwell, Walter S. Mackey, C. M. Wood and 
Edwin Stearns for this purpose. It was decided 
that a thorough canvass of the city should be made 
and that a military plan should be adopted. I. H. 
Clay, the president of the Oakland Chamber of 
Commerce, was chosen commander-in-chief of the 
forces. He was given a general staff composed of 
the directors and officers of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and of the Progress and Prosperity Committee. 
These were given the title of adjutants. Ten 
captains were then appointed and the city was 
districted into ten sections, each captain being 
given a section. Each of the ten captains was 
given two lieutenants, and each lieutenant was 
given five privates. This gave a working force of 
nearly a thousand people. 

Ray Kitchener, who is a printer, suggested that 
it would be a good idea to call this “Chamber of 








John C. Hill 
THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE RECRUITING FORCES (I. H. CLAY) AND SOME OF HIS ADJUTANTS 


I. H. Clay 


Commerce Tag Week,” and he proposed a little 
tag that was to be worn by all members and as fast 
as a new member was signed up he was to be given 
this tag to keep him from being solicited by other 
workers. This was done to save the time of the 
workers and of the members, and it was promptly 
put into effect. Mr. Kitchener donated the tags, 
which were of stiff board and bore the monogram 
O. C. C., surrounded by the words “I’m one. 
Are you?” The week wasstarted off with a spectac- 
ular parade on Saturday evening. ‘There were four 
hundred members in line, with two bands, a lot of 
red fire and plenty of banners with witty sayings 
thereon. This parade wound its way about the 
city, and aroused a great deal of enthusiasm. The 
officers were all present and each captain mustered 
his company in line. The parade concluded with 
an address from the steps of the City Hall, while 
at each theater in Oakland some one member 
delivered an address upon the work of the Chamber 
of Commerce between acts of the plays. The week 
following, a systematic canvass of the city was made 
with the result that has been noted. 

For several weeks thereafter the O. C. C. tags 
fluttered from hundreds of coat lapels, and the 
work of boosting Oakland was given a new impetus. 
Then the merchants of the town raised an additional 
publicity fund, pledging from $10 to $200 a month, 
and in this way alone $1250 was added to the 
income of the Chamber of Commerce. 

The officers of the Progress and Prosperity Com- 
mittee who carried out this work are Chairman 
E. G. Ryker and Secretary C. C. Borton, but every 
member of that committee did his share of the 
work and helped to carry out a plan that is already 
attracting attention in other parts of the country, 
for many inquiries have been received from all 
sections asking for the details of this scheme. 
The execution of this plan alone has advertised 
Oakland as much as anything that has been done 
in a long while. 
































©HE GREAT U.S. GRANT HOTEL, JUST COMPLETED AT SAN DIEGO 





THE SAN DIEGO REGION 


PROGRESS OF A NATURAL PORT TOWARDS ITS MANIFEST DESTINY—THE 
COUNTRY BACK OF A GREAT COMMERCIAL OPPORTUNITY 


By A. J. WeLis 


E DO not imagine that the gardens of Hes- 
perides are here in San Diego, but certainly 
there is more money in fruit that grows “over the 
garden walls” hereabouts. That someone will 
find here the Forest of Arden, and that others will 
discover Prospero’s island out in that shining sea 
fronting San Diego, is not too much to expect, 
but then that is not saying that the perfect set of 
circumstances is waiting there for every comer, 
but only that some people have insight and can see 
the promise of a situation and turn it into satis- 
faction while others are groping to understand it. 
In some of these California corners the serenity 
of the air and the enchanting splendor of sea and 
sky is almost enough to make us forget that the 
body is the base of life and that a condition of 
comfort is not after all a substantial income. What 
has the San Diego region to offer ? 


A CENTER OF BUSINESS 


Man is a trafficking animal, and traffic belongs 
to the crowd and not to the solitary place—to the 
city and not to the wilderness. The city must be 
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accounted for. It does not build itself; it is built 
by its natural advantages. Population does not 
gather arbitrarily, it is moved by definite forces. 
We are to inquire what the forces are which are 
building, in what was once a remote corner, a fair 
city, and building it rapidly at this writing. San 
Diego 7s; in a single generation its 45,000 people 
have come together, and are now linked with the 
ends of the earth in the fellowship of growth. 
What brought them? What has kept them? 
Sentiment or sense? Climate or business? The 
esthetic or the practical? The average man moves 
to better his condition financially, and if with the 
loaves and fishes he can be healed of his infirmities 
also, can be coddled by fine weather and charmed 
by fine scenery, is he not wise to stay? And will 
not others follow him away to the West until this 
modest city of to-day becomes the metropolis of 
the border? 


A GREAT PORT 


The significant word of to-day is commerce, 
and the importance of it is immensely emphasized 
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GRAPE PICKERS AMONG THE LADEN VINEYARDS OF EL CAJON VALLEY 


by that greatest engineering work of the century’s 
opening, the Isthmian canal. The canal is building 
in response to the demands of commerce, and a 
traffic which no man can estimate in advance will 
flow between the severed continents through this 
new channel, from the Atlantic to the Pacific side. 
That San Diego, the first port of call on the Pacific 
coast of the United States north of Panama, will 
be thrown into special prominence, and its growth 
immediately affected by this world movement of 
commerce, is among the certainties. Commerce 
never dodges a good harbor, and size, position, 
topography, climatic peace, security and accessi- 
bility, railroad termini and proximity of the Isthmian 
waterway will make this port of great importance. 
FARMS AND ORCHARDS 


The back country immediately adjacent to San 
Diego city is not extensive, but, like Mercutio’s 
wound, “It will serve.” It is fertile, diversified 
in topography, it offers fine glimpses of the sea and 
it is as charming for villas, for small farms, for 
vineyards and orchards as it well can be. No 
valley could be set more delightfully than El Cajon, 
and no hillsides ever more insistently invited for 
lemon groves or for the coming of those modest 
folk who in an age of overgrown, noisy cities are 
content with a “little land and a living.” Here 
grow to perfection the luxuries of the world’s most 
attractive lands, the lands of the orange, the lemon, 
the olive, the deciduous fruits and the berries. 
The relation, too, between the city and the country 
is destined to be close and attractive. The farmer 
will be at the door of the city, and the city man will 
have the country at his back door, and will be often 
himself a practical farmer. 

The county cultivates about 1,500,000 acres, 
and more land is available for modern methods 
of farming. The valleys represent 350,000 acres, 
and not only is the soil productive, but here can be 





grown the high-priced crops which gave the region 
around the Mediterranean an exclusive trade until 
California wrested from the south of France, from 
Italy and from Sicily their distinctive products. 

The uplands are suited to stockraising, and the 
mesas produce the cereals. In the mountain country 
are little valleys among rolling hills at an elevation 
of 4000 feet, where the best apples are grown and 
irrigation is not practiced. The remarkable devel- 
opment of water back of San Diego, not yet com- 
pleted, will greatly stimulate small farming, and the 
necessities of the farms in districts more remote 
will lead to the conservation of water from the hills, 
while better methods of farming will store the 
moisture in the soil. The dry farming in California 
is generally very superficial. 

MINES AND MINING 

The country is highly mineralized, and consider- 
able gold is produced. Iron and copper are found 
in extensive deposits of high grade; millions of tons 
of the lithia stone called lepidolite are here, as well 
as ornamental structural stone known as diorite 
and found here in a mountainous mass. ‘There are 
large deposits of granite and marble, of hydraulic 
cement, of onyx and pottery clays, including kaolin 
of unusual purity; and gems are here—the topaz, 
the garnet, the beryl, sapphire, ruby, chrysolite, 
hyacinth; lapidary establishments are now in San 
Diego handling this new industry. The kunzite 
and the tourmaline are the best known of the gems 
found in this county. 

A NEW RAILROAD 

The San Diego and Arizona is soon to afford an 
outlet to Yuma, making this city accessible from 
the east directly. The new road will have an easy 
grade, and will put San Diego 300 miles closer to 
the trade centers of the East and middle West. 
Its completion will be of great benefit to the city 
and county. 
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Make a note of this: San Diego is below Sicily, 
in the latitude of Damascus, Morocco, of the 
Madeira islands and of the Bermudas, yet is not hot. 
Here is the mildness of the tropics without their 
heat, and without their storms. The climate here 
is more nearly ideal the year round than in the most 
celebrated regions of Italy. The San Diego bay 
region is one of the elect places. ‘There are reasons 
for this in the trend of the coast, in the topography 
of the bay, and in the thousand miles of desert 
which lie back of the eastern mountain wall and 
there are proofs of our statements in the statistics 
of more than sixty years. In equability of tempera- 
ture, in absolute comfort of day and night all the 
year; in freedom from aimospheric disturbances, 
in low wind velocity; in the absence of any pro- 
nounced rainy season, and of the discomfort of 
dampness, mildew and mud, in all of these this 
section is almost exceptional. It is paradoxical: 
here is a marine climate yet a dry air; comfortable 
summers, and winters that are not cold. 

Here are the forces which are to carry San Diego 
forward into greatness in a field of its own, and not 
the least of these is the superb climate. This has 
made southern California over in its industries, 
and made it populous in a single generation; and 
this rapid, sensational, wholly exceptional and 
interesting migration of the cultivated, well-to-do 
and often wealthy classes from the eastern states 
has been for the sake of comfort, largely, and will 
flow into this region as naturally as water flows down 
hill when the business and commercial advantages 
are seen to equal the climatic attractions. 

La Mesa aspires to be the resident suburb of San 
Diego and will get there if picturesque situation, 
medicinal springs, a fine, dry atmosphere, citrus 
and deciduous fruits, and all the charm of the 
country count for anything as against the herding 
instinct which keeps the map. La 
Mesa Springs has a commanding view of the 


cities on 


THE SAN DIEGO REGION 
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city from its terraced hills, and many of the building. 
sites are very fine. It offers roomy grounds, the 
sea breeze in summer and a frostless belt in winter. 
Perhaps some one will have a story to tell about 
“my winter garden,” as anybody, it is said, can grow 
winter vegetables in this region. La Mesa is }ut 
eight miles from the Normal school at San Diego 
and has steam, gasoline motor car and prospective 
trolley line, so facilities for reaching it are ampl 


THE CORONADO 


This hotel needs no glorifying. It would take 
a page to enumerate its features. It has demon- 
strated the sagacity of its founders, and their just 
estimate of climatic charm, and this largest all-the- 
year hotel is San Diego’s best advertisement. 

OTHER ATTRACTIONS 


In the heart of the city is the big U. S. Grant 
hotel, not quite completed; back in the rolling hills 
is Lakeside; up the coast and fronting the sea is 
the new Del Mar with fine grounds; here is La Jolla 
with its ocean caves; there is Point Loma, Fort 
Rosecrans, the wireless telegraph station, the lig)it- 
house, the Raja Yoga academy, the educational center 
of the Theosophists—grouped about that shoulder 
of land thrust out to form and shelter the bay. 

The park system anticipates the future of the 
city. In addition to the city park of 1400 acres 
in the center of the city there are 160 acres on 
Torrey point, all owned by the city—the Torrey 
pine is one of the rarest of trees and is found onily 
at one other place in the world. When the pictur- 
esque point overlooking the sparkle and tremor of 
the great central city park, larger than Golden Gate 
park at San Francisco, has its 14,000 plants and 
trees multiplied by a hundred or a thousand then 
citizens will not be wanting who can find the real 
Forest of Arden in the midst of the city, and the 
heart of the city will be quiet and will have in it 
the air of the country side. 








LEMON ORCHARDS, A SPREAD OF GREEN AND YELLOW ACROSS THE SAN DIEGO LANDSCAPE 
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PICKING MUSCAT GRAPES AT KERMAN—ONE OF THE STANDARD AND MOST RELIABLE OF VINES 


THE LITTLE KINGDOM OF KERMAN 


WHERE THE RICH SOIL OF ANCIENT DELTA LAND SOLVES THE PROBLEM OF 
HEALTH, COMFORT AND INDEPENDENCE 


By Autan Dunn 


MAGINE living in the Dakotas, or in Massa- 

chusetts for that matter, or any place where 
winter means cold and discomfort to the farmer 
and his’ family; where the daily chores are aught 
but a round of joy and the red-hot stove in the 
evening is the cheeriest of objects, even if it does 
toast but one side of you while the other freezes! 
Imagine sitting round the glowing stove some Jan- 
uary evening after the children have gone reluctantly 
up the cold stairway to bed, and reading aletter from 
your daughter that ends something like this: 

But I must close now, for your grandson and 
namesake is crawling over the lawn towards the 
roses, Which he delights in pulling to_pieces, but 
which I'd rather see where they are. We live ina 
perfect bower of them, as you'll see by the 
kodak I enclose. Tom sends love and is also send- 
ing a box of olives and oranges from our own trees, 
just a side issue apart from the vineyard. Hurry, 
good people, and make up your minds to join us 
here at Kerman. Your loving daughter, 

Kerman, California, Jan. 15, ’09. EAN. 
Your grandson crawling across a lawn to play 

bumple puppy with a rosebush! In January! and 
to-morrow when you turn out in the gray and white 
world to look after the stock and do what work the 
cold hand of winter permits on the farm, you'll 
think of master grandson in his crib, with the 
window open and the roses smiling in ‘at him, 
their nodding faces still wet with morning dew. 
And oranges! Great, glistening icicles! It’s enough 
to make your minds up very immediately as bonny 
Jean desires and hie for sunny Kerman where 
golden oranges and purple olives are “just aside 
issue and nothing to do with the vineyard.” 


John Harvey was a bank clerk with ninety 
dollars a month on which to support a wife and two 
children in semi-respectability. Fortunately for 
John the bank consolidated and he found himself 
out of a position while he was still young and 
ambitious. They had a little nest egg, the Harveys, 
with which they hoped to buy a house some day, 
perhaps, if other things didn’t take the money, 
and John listened to the voice of the tempter— 
not an evil one—who advised him to get out into 
the country and take up some vineyard land. 

“But I know nothing about farming,” said John! 

“What are you particularly brilliant at ?’ inquired 
his business friend. 

“Nothing,” replied John, somewhat sadly, “that’s 
the trouble.” 

John knows a good deal about farming now 
and he had the good sense to hire someone in the 
beginning who did. Last year and the year before 
he sold twenty acres of Black Morocco grapes for 
$500 an acre. His income was $10,000 instead of 
$1080. Heownshis home and next year the family, 
which six years ago was starving in semi-respec- 
tability on $90 a month, is going to Europe. 

All of which sounds like the story of Aladdin and 
the lamp but far more wonderful because true. 

Kerman, in Fresno county, California, lies in the 
San Joaquin valley between the high Sierra and the 
Coast Range with the San Joaquin river bordering 
the north of the twenty-thousand-acre tract. The 
eye travels over level land, an expanse of mellow 
loam, volcanic ash vitalized with ages of rich 
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ONE OF THE SUBURBAN SCHOOLHOUSES OF THE DISTRICT 


deposits from the waters that once covered this delta 
region. There is not a stick or astone in it. Where 
it is unploughed, wild flowers weave a carpet. 
Deep is the deposit, inexhaustible; while close 
below the surface lies an ample water supply tapped 
at from twenty to sixty feet. The tract tilts at a 
slight angle from east to west, providing a perfect 
drainage and banishing that bugbear of water- 
tilled lands, “seep” or “sour” lands caused 
from sub-irrigation. The ditch line at 
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HOW KERMAN GROWS 


looking soil deceives to-day the visitor used to 
heavier earths, even when his eyes show him vigorous 
crops on every hand. 

“Probably good soil,” said a man from Missouri, 
“but it don’t look it.” This as he hefted a handful 
of what he called “prairie dirt.” “Why, it ain’t 
heavy enough to grow anything but them golden 
poppies of yours.” However he was there to be 
shown and once convinced is now owner 





the western end is high above the San 
Joaquin river and from there the land 
slopes gently as an almost undistinguish- 
able grade to the Fresno slough. Nature 
has never devised, man projected, a more 
perfectly drained area. 

Kerman, however, is not watered from 
its wells. Far up on the high Sierra, where 
Mount Whitney tops the watershed, starts 
the Kings river that has carved for itself 
a mighty cafion down which flows a 
constant and large volume of water from 
the perpetual sources of the snow. The 
first water right to Kings river appertains 
to the canal that serves the lands of Ker- 
man with a certain and sufficient supply. 
There are no flumes, so level is the country that 
the ditches follow in most cases the section lines 
and streets and divide Kerman with lines of silver 
into a checkerboard of varying verdure. 

Cattle grazed over Kerman not so many years 
ago, then followed wheatfields of vast acreage and 
yield. No one guessed at the real possibilities of 
the soil plus water. The light, light-colored, sandy- 








PRELIMINARY WORK ON A HOLDING—THE LADIES TAKE A HAND 


and vigorous champion of Kerman _ soil. 
Except where the rapidly growing and increasing 
trees prevent, eye level observation shows the rapid 
growth of faith in Kerman land and the results 
thereof. Where the wheat baron rode a'l day 
across his golden acres of mayhap four sections, 
show the flourishing subdivisions of ten and twenty 
acres each with its dwelling place, from the 
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THE STONE BRIDGE OVER THE SAN JOAQUIN 





ONE OF THE COMPANY'S LATERAL SUPPLY DITCHES 
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\ BUSINESS BLOCK IN WHICH THE BANK IS LOCATED 


temporary shack of the newcomer to the lawn-set, 
palm-surrounded, rose-embowered bungalow of the 
older and consequently richer settler. Here is a 
church steeple, there a schoolhouse, for these twen- 
tietl-century methods of intensive farming bring the 
benefits of civilization close to the farmer. Mail 
service and telephones, electric light and the iceman 
all follow closely in the train of the “small” farmer— 








THE WELL-APPOINTED HOTEL 


luxury seems the logical answer to many of the 
vexing problems, the overcrowding of the cities 
included, and should go far to restore or rather 
uplift the honorable profession of husbandry to its 
real dignity and usefulness. That the farmers 
are the backbone of the country is an axiom that 
is adequately augmented when the farmer need 
not toil from early morn till dewy eve and, though 

he may earn his living by the sweat of his 








brow, such perspiration as his efforts will 
start will prove but the outward and 
visible sign of healthful exercise. 

While one must do more than plant 
and expect nature to do the rest, yet in 
these favored California valleys where 
nature has painstakingly made the soil 
and then tempered the climate, the farmer 
finds ample time for leisure and for 
mental as well as field culture. 

Kerman is practically the center of 
California. Fresno, prosperous city of 
thirty-five thousand, thirteen miles away, 
claims that exact geographical distinction 
but the hub of solarge a country is generous 








A FEW SACKS OF CALFALFA MEAL—THE FINISHED PRODUCT 


‘ 


‘small’ only in acreage and responsibility, getting, 
all things considered, much more out of his twenty 
acres than the wheat baron, who only got his news- 
paper when he went to town for it and sent his 
children far afield to school, did out of his twenty- 
five hundred. 

This capacity of the early century to find in a 
small section of the soil not merely livelihood but 


enough to include Kerman. Kerman 
= itself is on the main line of the Southern 
Pacific railroad at the junction of the main line and 
the Hanford branch. All trains stop. If you are 
traveling on the “Owl” from San Francisco to Los 
Angeles, just as one thinks about turning in for 
sleep, out of the night flashes an electric-lighted 
sign, ““Kerman;” other brilliants show the palms 
of a plaza and glimpses of a street and substantial 
buildings. If you go in the daytime there are extra 











tHE CALFALFA MILL, WHERE ALFALFA IS GROUND INTO 
SUCCESSFUL STOCK FOOD 








ALFALFA STACKS, WORTH FROM $8.50 TO $12.50 
THE TON 
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you can’t pioneer in a country where 
you can buy everything from ice to 
electricity, where there are no clear- 
ings to make, no rocks to haul off the 
soil, no swamps, no wild things of earth 
or air to combat—and your pioneer 
hated a mosquito worse than he did a 
bear—where you can live in a tent the 
year round, raise enough out of your 
acreage the first year to provide for 
every necessity! Pioneering means 
hardships and though much of Ker- 
man’s soil is virgin as far as intensive 
farming is concerned, the only pio- 
neering necessary is the plowing of 
the soil, the seeding of it, cultivation 
and water, the latter being perpetual 
and appurtenant to the land. 

And yet, in paradox, there are 
many pioneers in Kerman. Almost 





KEARNY PARK, FRESNO, ADJOINS THE PROPERTY, AND ITS PALMS CAN BE 


DUPLICATED ANYWHERE IN KERMAN 


connections from Fresno and every little while a 
gasoline motor car, steel-clad, argus-eyed with 
circular windows, wedge-shaped, looking like a 
big beetle—the railroad men of the motive depart- 
ment call these cars “cockroaches”—comes gliding 
swiftly, smoothly along and you are off for Kerman. 
Evidences of a prosperous colony are soon visible, 
alfalfa fields and vineyards, peach orchards, con- 
tented looking dairy cattle, fine schoolhouses here 
and there with homes of various degrees of length of 
residence and luxury; light gowns, as befits the 
climate, fluttering on the porches, their owners cull- 
ing vegetables in the kitchen garden or selecting a 
broiler for the table, stalwart figures busy in the 
fields or at the ditches, magic wands of silver that 
gleam everywhere. 

An automobile keeps parallel pace awhile with 
the railroad motor, a shining team hauls alfalfa to 
the mill at Kerman where it is ground into calfalfa 
meal, rare food for hard-working horses and 
generous cows, and soon Kerman is reached. It is 
a young town but growing rapidly with the vigorous 
palms that grace its public park and roadsides. 
It has its own waterworks and sewer system, a 
twenty-five-thousand dollar business block in which 
is a prosperous bank, a_fifteen-thousand-dollar 
hotel, besides stores, one of them costing $20,000, 
lumber yards, alfalfa-meal mill, 


a majority of its land holders are 
those who, coming out West in earlier 
days, stopped short of California and wrested a living 
from less generous soils under gloomier, colder 
skies at expense of comfort, strength and youth 
and who now, tiring of the rigors and restrictions 
of climate, have come bag and baggage to a land of 
blue skies, golden sunshine and green fields, farming 
twenty acres and sitting beneath their own vines 
and fig trees all the year around, far from winter 
and rough weather, taking their ease in a profession 
they acquired with hardship, regretting they had 
not found this milk and honey land in earlier days, 
but rejoicing in present comforts and augmenting 
bank accounts, at the departure of rheumatism, and 
colds and chilblains on the children, of comforters 
and overshoes, ice in the pumps and wells instead 
of in the water pitcher. 

These are the people who have helped to achieve 
Kerman’s sudden successes. Farmers they of 
hard experience who, no longer having to be 
weather wise and dependent on that most uncertain 
craft for their crops, who, finding a soil easy to 
cultivate, quick of generation, apply the practice 
of their craft with prompt and vigorous result. 
Whole families have come, tempted by such letters 
as Jean wrote, whole neighborhoods have re-estab- 
lished themselves here from the Dakotas and banded 
by old-time friendships have in the delight of their 





a creamery and a schoolhouse 
fine enough for any city, one 
of five in the district. Its 
sidewalks are cemented, it has 
an electric power station, it has 
a newspaper, a band, a base- 
’ ball team and it has jumped 
into the possession of these 
things in four years. 

That almost looks like a 
boom, but there wasn’t any 
boom in Kerman. There was 











no pioneering there because 


A RURAL DELIVERY SYSTEM MEANS A SETTLED COMMUNITY 
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WATERMELONS BETWEEN THE ROWS OF A YOUNG ORCHARD MAKE THE 


GROUND PAY FROM THE START 


new surroundings agreed upon certain lines of 
improvements. Some twenty neighbors, for ex- 
ample, are following the plans of one of them, 
expert at landscape gardening as well as_horti- 
culture, so that their little community will show a 
well-ordered array of cemented walks, lawns, rose- 
cardens bordered by figs and olives, oranges and 
lemon, fan palms and magnolias, each differing 
somewhat in individual taste but combining in a 
central scheme of beautification. ij 

Meantime the price of home culture comes 
easily from the twenty acres. Naturally most of 
these ex-pioneers, having sold original holdings 
and having been successful farmers even under 
harder conditions, come with both cash and chattels 
to California. Thus are they enabled to place 
their total acreage in the best paying of fruits and 
wait the preliminary three or four years before 
payment comes from the harvest. After four years 
a vineyard costing $150 an acre will be 


of $8.50 per ton or $340 in cash for 
=| the first year, increasing as the alfalfa 
- | sets properly, when it will produce from 
“ five to six cuttings a year, at two tons 
of hay to each cutting, meaning the 
third year $85 to $100 per acre off his 
own labor, without cost of hauling his 
alfalfa any distance to market. He 
will have spent his $2000 thus: 


CO a re $750.00 
Initial outlay for house... .. 500.00 
Cost of moving or furniture. . 150.00 
MUUBNR ipo seca 0s 3/272 apace bs . 250.00 
So .... 150.00 
5 we .. 80.00 
Provisions......... soo 15750 
Water, 62} cts.anacre...... 12.50 


$2000 .00 

At the end of four years he will 
haye received close to $3000 in cash 
for his labor, the cost of the entire 
land. He has no taxes to pay until the land 
is fully paid for. 

If he could afford to get a cow to each acre of the 
ten he plants to alfalfa, the sales of butterfat would 
bring $75 a cow or $750 ayearfor the four years. A 
very little scratching of Nature’s back in this, one 
of her favored spots, will so tickle the dame that 
vegetables of all kinds will grace and make appe- 
tizing his table. A few figs of the Black Adriatic 
variety planted about his house wili bring $2.50 a 
tree pin money after four years, with the trouble 
of picking undertaken by Armenian buyers. He 
‘an have all the oranges he wants after a while 
and roses by the time his first Christmas in Cali- 
fornia comes round. In the third year his vines 
will begin to yield. In the fourth year they’ll 
bring him from $200 to $500 or even $700 the acre. 

Over eight thousand acres of this Kerman land 
are already taken up with orchards, vineyards and 








bringing an income of from $200 to 
$700 an acre, according to the variety 
selected and ability to properly market. 

One does not have to be a rich man 
to speedily grow independent in Ker- 
man, After preliminary costs the soil 
will pay back immediately if one so 
chooses. A man, married and with a 
small family, can on two thousand 
dollars acquire the following: For $750 
down he gets his twenty acres, worth, 
uncultivated, $3,000. He pays no 
more for four years. Planting ten 
acres to alfalfa, he can set out the 
remaining ten to grapes or peaches 
which in four years will be bringing 
him an income of from $2000 a year 
up. His ten acres of alfalfa will bring 
him the first year some forty tons 
which he can sell at the alfalfa-meal 











mill in Kerman at an average price 


PUMPKINS BETWEEN THE PEACHES A PROFITABLE SIDE CROP 
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alfalfa farms in all grades of 
completion. The buying is not 
that of a pig in a poke, one can 
question his prospective neigh- 
bors, use his own judgment 
and eyesight. It took consid- 
erable imagination for the 
first man to see profitable 
vineyards on Kerman plains 
before the irrigation faucet was 
turned on, now it takes merely 
observation. 

Kerman lands vary from 
$110 to $150 an acre on easy 
terms of one-fifth down and 
one-fifth every year or a quarter 

















cash and the balance after four 


years, when vineyards and 
orchards are in_ bearing. 


There are no taxes until the land is paid for, the 
water right is perpetual with a nominal and fixed 
charge for upkeep of 62} cents an acre. Ten 
acres of Kerman land will make a man easily 
independent, twenty support him luxuriously. 
Fresno is close by, a city of modern enterprise, 
where one may find the theaters, the big stores and 
- entertainment that Kerman itself has not yet 
attained. In the hills, a half day’s ride away, are 
plenty of deer, in the San Joaquin river is the best 


THE PLAZA AND MAIN STREET OF KERMAN, ELECTRIC-LIGHTED AND 
CEMENT-SIDEWALKED 


of black bass fishing. Up in the eastward Sierra, 
whose snowy minarets gleam the year around with 
suggestions of coolness and promise of a constant 
water supply, is a region of grandeur and beauty, 
where the streams that race through the cliff- 
bound cafions are full of gamey trout. Duck 
and geese are plentiful and in the leisure hours 
which the successful farmer will discover to be 
his, sportsman and nature lover will find their 
hearts’ desire. 


THE KERN RIVER AS FARMER 


WHERE THE WILD RIVER SETTLES DOWN TO AGRICULTURE—HOW KERN 
COUNTY HAS TAKEN THE WATER AT ITS WORD 


By Davip H. WaLKER 


NCLUDING the slopes of two mountain ranges, 
a large and fertile valley plain and an arid desert 
region, the county of Kern, California, probably 
makes good its claim as the most varied in topog- 
raphy, geology, climate and resources of any 
county in California. Within its borders the 
Sierra Nevada mountains and the Coast Range 
merge, forming a vast horseshoe that includes 
nearly one-third of the total county area of more than 
five millions of acres, or8100 square miles. The east- 
ern portion holds the southern end of the Sierra. 
These lands that have been deposited in the 
centuries are inalienably rich in climate, the first 
and most important of all considerations, and the 
climatic wealth is theirs as long as the Sierra and 
the Coast Range mountains stand and the sun’s 
effulgence and warmth continue to bestow the 
magical influence that originates, stimulates and 
sustains vegetation. They are endlessly opulent 
in soil values, requiring only water to make them 


extremely fruitful. The water comes to them in 
main canals and laterals, which are fed by the 
headlong Kern river, that hurries from its sources 
of supply in the high Sierra. Their fertility is 
further insured by an abundance of subterranean 
water, the existence of which has been proved by 
many wells of shallow depth. 

Now the paradox, stated in brief terms, is this: 
that the lands that are dry and arid and the farthest 
removed from irrigation are the greater present 
producers of wealth. This paradox is of such wide 
application in many parts of Kern county and in so 
many practical ways that nature’s sportive mood 
in Kern and her kindly intentions are simultaneously 
obvious. For where the rolling foothills in certain 
great districts would otherwise be entirely barren 
in summer, when the grass disappears in the fervent 
warmth where there is no irrigating water available 
—there Petroleum is king. Or in the arid Mojave 
desert, where nature has hidden her secrets in a 
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PEACE AND PLENTY ON THE ANDERSON 


world of sand, the incessant pounding of the stamp 
mills in the Randsburg-Johannesburg district 
challenges the auriferous treasure houses of the 
distant mountains to produce their equal in gold— 
gold that amounts in value annually to something 
like $1,000,000 and sometimes to more. 

The mountain ranges are rich in many minerals. 


RANCH IN KERN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


Glittering gold and silver and copper are there; 
iron ore and coal; antimony and that rare and 
valuable tungsten, the latter used in the making of 
armor plate for battleships and for other purposes— 
tungsten in large deposits. The petroleum has, with 
the gold and other minerals, given Kern county the 
second place in the annual mineral statistics of the 
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A VIEW NEAR BAKERSFIELD, WITH WATER FOR THIRSTY ACRES 


state. There are four petroleum fields—all in arid 
lands. These are the Kern River, Sunset, Mckit- 
trick and Coalinga districts. 

Kern county has a mountain of limestone, near 
Tehachapi, and enough lime to supply present and 
prospective needs of the entire Pacific Coast for a 
long period. Down near Randsburg a vast deposit 
of soda has been discovered and capital will develop 
its commercial possibilities. It is currently reported 
to be the largest known deposit of its sort in the 
western hemisphere. 

This is another illustration of the wealth of the 
desert,. with countless others certain to follow in 
time. This one represents millions of dollars, 
possibly. The gold industry of the deserts has 
scored to its credit many millions already. The 
value of the petroleum produced in Kern increased 
from $827,348 in 1900 to $4,673,867 in 1907. The 
total mineral output of the county between 1900 and 
1907, taking in both years, summed up $34,858,888. 
Only Shasta county, in California, surpassed Kern 
in this period, by securing credit for $39,550,922. 

Here are some of the big things justly attributable 
to Kern: It has the largest oil fields, as far as devel- 
oped, on the Pacific Coast, and they are probably 
the equal of any on the continent. It has the 
largest gold-mining plant situated in a desert that 
the world contains, and this plant, with promised 
additions, will be greater than any on the Pacific 
Coast of the United States, excepting one in Alaska. 
The greatest grazing industry in California is 
Kern’s, In addition to the minerals that have been 
mentioned already, there are asphaltum, lead, 
mica, salt, borax, fuller’s earth, gypsum, graphite, 
fire clay, marble, steatite and vast quantities of 
building stone to be appended to the record. The 


established mineral industries employ thousands of 
men and will occupy others in the progress of 
development, development still only in its infancy. 
Kern’s big things also include a service by two trans- 
continental roads; an acreage of fertile landsthat can 
supply homes for a vast number of settlers; as many 
sorts of climates as the people of the world can enjoy. 

Kern has vast storagg reservoirs—those that 
contain millions of barrels of oil, taking the year 
together, and those that contain water have an 
area of many square miles. A great pipe line, 
something more than 300 miles long, conveys 
petroleum from the Kern river oil district to the 
huge refining plant of the Standard Oil Company at 
tidewater, on the bay of San Francisco. Kern is 
great in water power that supplies electricity for 
Los Angeles and for the people of its own demesne. 

The big things are indicated, rather than accom- 
plished, in the present agricultural and horticultural 
achievements of Kern. The possibility of scores 
of orchards of oranges implies the certainty of many 
others and the same is true of all other fruitage 
areas. Railroad extensions in the southeastern 
part of the county will serve to extend the desert 
mineral industries. 

The large land holdings of the county will be sub- 
divided. so it is announced. Settlement and growth 
of population will experience the impulse that nat- 
ural advantages warrant. Kern, in common with 
other counties in the San Joaquin valley, has aid in 
the transaction of its business by frequent through 
and local trains of the Southern Pacific Company 
and the Santa Fe. 

Kern has good schools and good society, churches 
and other institutions that make life pleasing and 
profitable. z 
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WHERE STEPS ARE TAKEN TO REACH THE EAR OF KING COKN 


THE GARDEN OF GLENN 


AN OLD-TIME SACRAMENTO WHEAT FIELD BECOMING A REGION OF SMALL 
FARMS—THE SOIL OF EGYPT AND THE CLIMATE OF ITALY—THE 
PRODUCTS OF THE TROPICS AND THE COMFORT 
OF THE TEMPERATE ZONES 


ARK TWAIN complained once that he could 

not write on any subject, even the airiest, 
without getting in a lot of information. It just 
dribbled in—trickled off the point of his pen, oozed 
out of him, as it were, spontaneously. 

Having just completed a booklet on Glenn county, 
which we are not at liberty to quote from, we are 
not troubled by any redundancy of knowledge on 
this particular subject, and so cannot take up the 
complaint of the genial—and facetious—humorist. 

POWER TO HIS ELBOW 

Emerson tells ofan old Cape Cod custom in 
which the minister was sent for to ask a blessing 
on newly acquired land. One looked with the eyes 
of a farmer at a piece of land and said, “No, this 
land does not want a prayer, this land wants 
manure.” 

It is not the Sacramento valley lands, but the 
mind of the writer that needs fertilizing to be equal 
to the work of making them seem as desirable to 
“the other fellow” as they do to the farmer who 
knows them best. 

There are special reasons for interest in this 
particular county: it is in the Sacramento valley 
and it is the seat of the first Government irrigation 


WELLS 


work in what is one of the great valleys of the 
world. Here a scheme of reclamation is planned 
as great as that which England worked out in the 
valley of the Nile, and the significance of the first 
unit in the vast and comprehensive scheme should 
appeal to the man who is looking toward this valley 
for a home. 
THE GREAT VALLEY 

Glenn county lies a little north of the center of 
the Sacramento valley, and extends from the east 
side of the river to the summit of the Coast moun- 
tains. It has its setting in a valley of which Pro- 
fessor Elwood Mead, then irrigation expert in 
charge of investigations, said: “It is one of the most 
fertile and promising agricultural districts on the 
continent. For scores of miles the land rises by a 
gentle and uniform slope from the Sacramento 
river, and the plains of Lombardy are not better 
suited to irrigation, nor the soil of the Nile delta 
more fertile than were these lands originally. 
Within a radius of five miles I saw every product 
of the temperate and semi-tropical zones which I 
could call to mind. Apples and oranges grew side 
by side, as did oak and almond trees; there were 
olives from the south and cherries from the north. 
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DOWN THE MAIN STREET OF WILLOWS, 


A date palm seemed equally at home with an 
alfalfa meadow: figs and Tokay grapes were appar- 
ently as much in their element as the fields of wheat 
and barley or the rows of Indian corn, some stalks 
of which measured fifteen feet inheight. All of these 
things could have been grown on a single acre, 
and doubtless have been. Much of the state has 
the unique distinction of being able to grow all the 
products of New England and of Florida on the 
same acre of land.” And this is a valley where 
this expert estimates that the irrigable area is 
between fen and eleven million acres—an empire 
of valley land watered by a great river, and pro- 
tected by great mountain ranges, beautiful to the 
eye and comfortable to the sense all the year round 
in its climatic conditions. What will the valley 
be inside of fifty years ? 
A GREAT IRRIGATION PROJECT 

President Roosevelt said in his first message to 
congress: ““The western half of the United States 
would sustain a population greater than that of the 
whole country if waters that now run to waste 
were saved and used for irrigation.” This valley 
will absorb several million people and make them 
prosperous and happy wheneits flood waters are 
made to serve and not to injure the farmer, and the 
initial step has been taken at Orland, in Glenn 
county. The project is a small one and covers 
only about 15,000 acres, but in time three more 
units will be added, funds not being available now 
for the larger construction. In time, too, the great 
dam will be built in Iron cafion. canals will run down 
each side of the valley, flood waters will be held 
back, the channel enlarged, and the magnificent 
valley, relieved of its overflow waters. and served 
by an extensive canal system, will become the 





IN THE HEART OF THE GLENN GARDEN 


abode of a great multitude who will live by the soil 
under almost ideal conditions. 

At present considerable land is served by the 
great central canal, a private enterprise which 
carries one branch through this county and sup- 
plies the Glenn ranch of about 40,000 acres, and 
7000 acres adjoining, known as the Parker tract. 
These are old-time wheat ranches now subdivided 
and being covered by the homes of new settlers. 

A LITTLE BUMPTIOUS, BUT LEARNING 

Land is one of the gifts of heaven which we have 
not valued as highly as we ought, chiefly because 
there was so much of it. For the same reason we 
have not put a cash value on water, nor figured up 
the worth of climate as a factor in getting at once 
a generous and a comfortable living out of the soil. 
We have been specially slow in getting on to thie 
combination of soil, water and climate, meaning by 
climate right temperature for growing the biggest 
crops. Object lessons are found away back in the 
twilight of history, but we are a bumptious people 
who imagine that wisdom will gie with us, and only 
at the opening of the twentieth century are beginning 
to look back and marvel at the miracle of irrigation 
in Egypt and Babylonia and other countries that 
supported a swarming population on small areas, 
and supported some very predatory kings at tlie 
same time. 


SOME PRIMAL ADVANTAGES 


The American farmers whom I meet in traveling 
over the country protest that irrigation entails 
hard work. So it does, and work at night some- 
times, for you must take water from the ditch when 
you can get it. But a night with the shovel is not 
as exhausting as a week of anxiety about rain. 
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A FACTORY WHERE THE BEET BEATS THE BEE FOR MAKING SWEETNESS 


When drought holds the land in its grip and crops 
shrivel and dry up, then you get tired all over. 

“Tt is expensive,” say these same sapient people. 
Is it, when irrigation will insure your crops against 
failure? When it will double the yield? When it 
will increase the fertility of your land? Is it ex- 
pensive when it will enable you to take more off of 
40 acres than you ever received from 160 acres 
under hit-and-miss conditions, where the clouds 
turned the lottery wheel of the farm ? 

“Hitch your wagon to a star,” Emerson says; 
that is, go with the universe. Natural law says soil, 
temperature, moisture; moisture at the right time 
and right temperature all the time. ‘These are the 
elements of production, and yet you have been 
willing to take rain and growing weather when you 
could get it, and have been baffled in whole or in 
part about half the time. But if the average farmer 
is foolish at this point, sanity is returning, for 
“more land was irrigated for the first time in the 
last half of the 19th century then in all preceding 
centuries.” Fifty years ago less than 100,000 
acres were irrigated in the United States, now over 
10,000,000 acres, while 15,000,000 more are under 
canals and reservoirs now being completed. Even 
cold Canada has more than 1,000,000 acres under 
the ditch, and canals are being constructed that will 
add another million to this area. 

It is a reproach to the farmers of the Sacramento 
valley, not that this field prepared in the nature 
of things for the irrigationist, has not been long 
ago supplied with moisture artificially, but that 
— many are indifferent, and a few are actually 
iostile. 


THE SMALL FARM COMING 


It is coming because an immense population is 
coming. Jas. J. Hill estimates that this country 


by 1950 will have 200,000,000 people. An over- 
estimate, perhaps, but if it comes 40,000,000 short, 
the questions will still be urgent, where will these 
millions live? What will they do? where is the 
land the farmer folk among them can cultivate ? 

The small farm is one answer. It is coming 
because of improved methods of farming, because 
of a new sense of the value of climate and seed, of 
warmth and moisture, of better cultivation and more 
fertilization. It is coming specially because irri- 
gation is here, and its exigencies require less land 
to produce a given profit. The farm unit at Orland 
will be forty acres, and this is perhaps the maximum 
acreage which one man will care to cultivate under 
irrigation. Forty acres in this climate under the 
ditch will be luxury. By superior tillage, Professor 
Liberty A. Bailey says, “you can expand one acre 
into eight,” but given good soil and right tempera- 
ture conditions, then water when needed will 
vastly increase production without superior tillage, 
but of course tillage of the right kind belongs to the 
irrigated plot. 

THE GAIN OF CLIMATE 


Here it is kind to the plant and the plant grower, 
to the beast that feeds all the year in the field, and 
to the man who wants to work every day in the 
year. 

Here the growing season is practically twelve 
months long, The alfalfa field is green all the 
year, though for a time growth is hardly apparent. 
Yet you can plant vegetables every month in the 
year; ten kinds in January, eleven kinds in February, 
fourteen in March, and only in midsummer does 
the list run down to four kinds. Given fresh 
vegetables all the year, fresh fruit the larger part, 
and nuts of your own growing all the time, and you 
can drop hot cakes, pork sausage and corned beef 
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THE GREAT CENTRAL CANAL, WATERING THE IMMENSE COLBY TRACT, IN GLENN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


out of your dietary, and never again suffer an attack 

of spring fever. And because winter is a growing 

season, you do not consume during half the year 

what you have toiled to produce in the other half. 
SOME SPECIAL PRODUCTS 

Here, actually in northern California, oranges 
and lemon growing is a,specific industry, and a 
profitable one. As I write, it is given as a news 
item that 11,000 Smyrna fig trees have been planted 
this season in this county on one tract. The almond 
bears heavily, while rice is likely to become a staple 
crop. The sugar beet is provided for by a great 
factory in this county, and as there is no rainfall 
during the summer, the beet reaches its highest 
perfection. 

All kinds of deciduous fruits and berries are 
grown, while if one wants to be in it after an old 
and honorable fashion, he can raise corn and pump- 
kins, and have fat hogs and sleek dairy cows, the 
alfalfa field being an adjunct which the hogs and 
cows appreciate as well as the farmer. 

California! Country life in California! Farms 
where no winter is, in the midst of perpetual green- 
ness! Where gardens can be made to supply the 
table all the year, and fruits and nuts are abundant 
enough to tempt us all to be vegetarians. Oh, 
let us get our feet on the earth again out in this 
land of the farmer, and shaking the dust of the city 
off our feet, and getting the chill of the eastern 
winter out of our bones, seek, as Abt Vogler says 
in Browning, the C major of common life. Let us 
know the lure of clover fields, the smell of new 
mown hay, the refreshment of green fields and grass 
and flowers, the poetry of out of doors, thescience 
of leaf and plant, the generalizations from country 





facts and emergencies, the ever-present marvel of 
being where the sky is not shut out by smoke, and 
the spaces are not crowded with our clamoring 
human kind. 

I marvel at the dull farmers who ride up and 
down this valley and are not tempted to stay. 
Have they no eyes for the charm of it, no foresight 
of the future of it, no ear to hear the promise of it; 
no sense of the value of its health and comfort? 
And they come from harsh climates, where they 
must bank up the house, and close up the spare 
rooms, and get close to the kitchen, and lay in a 
stock of provisions and a shed full of fuel, and begin 
sarly lest frost overtake them. 

The old farm of my boyhood is dear to me because 
of its memories, but after the California years I 
could neither raise a good crop in the old fields 
nor a contented spirit in the old farmhouse beside 
the roaring fireplace. And since those days has 
come the new spirit of the farm, the new methods, 
the new possibilities of an acre, the closer kinship 
with the soil, the deeper appreciation of climate 
and a wiser sense of the value of moisture at the 
right time and because of these things under the 
California sky the farm is illuminated and what 
was drudging becomes inspiration. Zoroaster 
said ages ago: “The third place where the earth 
feels most happy is where one of the faithful waters 
ground that is dry, and cultivates corn, grass and 
fruit,” and he might have added that the farmer is 
happy, too, having learned to make common cause 
with Nature, to find her ways, and to walk in her 
paths. 

And I know no place where he can do that more 
easily than in the Sacramento valley. 
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Steer Clear of Dyed Soaps! 


Fairy Soap doesn’t sail under false colors; it 
doesn’t have to—it has nothing to hide. Dyes 
and high perfumes disguise poor ingredients. Fairy 

Soap is made only from Edible products; if you were 
an Eskimo you would eat it. Fairy Soap 

(the floating, oval cake) is white and 

pure. Its price—five cents—is the 
only cheap thing about it. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
CHICAGO. 


ave You a ‘Little ‘Fairy’ in Your Hc 
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No Stooping. 
Always Standing 


Largest Makers of 
Stoves and Ranges 
in the World 


Michigan Stove Company 


Detroit Chicago 
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Fruit Basket 


Made with 


NABISCO 




















SUGAR WAFERS 















a | | 
With luncheon or dinner | : 
With a sherbet or ice, | 
With beverage or fruit 
| 
| 


Or served alone 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS. a) 


add the final and° crowning touch 1 | 
to afternoon tea or formal banquet. 
a 
| 
| 


[ RECIPE 


Arrange NABISCO Sugar Wafers on a pretty 
dish to resemble a fruit basket. Fill the center 
with strawberries (or any seascnable fruit), 
piling them high. Serve the NABISCO Sugar 
Wafers and berries with sugar and cream, or 
as fancy may dictate. 











In ten cent tins. 
a Also in twenty-five cent tins. 
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‘Newest Monthly Income Policy 


































Provides 


a Cash 
Payment 
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$1230 wre and 
$50 a month for Life 


cOsTS 
If Age of Insured is 30, and Age of 
Beneficiary, 25, 


$221.40 per Year 


An average saving of $18.45 
per month, NOW. 














B 


Income 


to the 
Beneficiary for Life, 


Income is Paid for 20 years, in eee case, even 
though Beneficiary does not live that long. 








The Greatest 
Life Insurance 
Protection ever 
Offered to the 
Family. 

The one kind of Life 


Insurance Policy of most 
practical value to Women 
and Children. 


It is the policy your 
wife would like, because 
it gives her a ‘sure 
Monthly Income for 
Life. 


This is the Safest Way 
to leave your life insur- 
ance. The Monthly In- 
come cannot be encum- 
bered or depreciated. The 
principal cannot be lost. 
All worry about safe in- 
vestment is eliminated. 

The Income can be 
arranged for in Multiples 
of $10 per month, up. 





Write for 
Particulars and 
Cost for You. 


Give both your age and 
age of beneficiary. 
Address Dept. - - 12 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
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se It is made digestible 
— ~ and more palatable with 


. LEA & PERRINS 


ine SAUCE 














_ THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 

ik Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roast Meats, Chops, Game, Gravies, Chafing Dish iat and 

| Salad Dressings are greatly improved by its use. 

ste As a seasoning it has no equal. 

ure Decline Substitutes Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 
for 











|| WHAT MY FOOD/( opens] 
«11 PRESCRIPTIONS 
|| MEAN TO YOU PIONEER 


They meana diet se- BRAND ; EVAPORATED 


lected, combined and 


ost. proportioned so as to 
Stands Supreme for PURITY and QUALITY 


in- give to the body all 
the elements of nour- 

Correct knowledge of the manufacture of this 

most delicate article of food is only acquired by 


ishment Nature re- 
quires; combined so 


be as to produce chemi- 
cel harmony in the 

ples stomach. and propor- 
: tioned so that you 


: will not be overfed 
on some nutrients 
and underfed on 








others. 
A knowledge of these many successive years of experience. Our ex- 
d laws constitutes perience covers a period of over filty years. 
the True Science | 
of human nutrition, and when they are obeyed, perfect Can You Afford to Take Chances with 
x health must be the result. My menus don't mean depri- 
vation —they mean chemical harmony in the stomach. | -Unknown Brands? 
nd All authorities agree that over 90% of all human diseases 
arecaused by errors in eating. Then Food Science is in 
le Teality the True Science of Health and Long Life. | See that the Label bears the name of 


My new book ‘HOW FOODS CURE,” mailed 
tells you all about my methods, what they have FREE 
— actually accomplished and what they can do for you. It 
gives the result of fifteen years’ scientific study of Human 
Nutrition. Write to-day and this book will go forward by 
return mail. 


EUGENE CHRISTIAN, Food Scientist 
es Suite 52 7 East 41st Street New York 
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BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 


Originators of Condensed Milk 
Leaders of Quality 
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EIGHTY-SIX YEARS OF 
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first piano. 


CHICKERING SUPREMACY 


IGHTY-SIX years of unbroken suprem- 
acy in the world of music is the record 
of the Chickering, a record unsurpassed 
in any field of commercial endeavor. 


It was in 1823 that Jonas Chickering estab- 
lished his piano factory in Boston and made his 
This piano stands.to-day in Chick- 
ering Hall, its tone still pure and unimpared. 


By virtue of its long, honorable history, by 
the devotion of its makers to the highest ideals 
of their art, the Chickering occupies the first 


place—alone and unques- 
tioned among American 
pianos. 


When you buy a Chick- 
ering you can have no 
regret that you might have 
bought a better piano. To 





own a Chickering is in it- 















Jonas 
Chickering 


the father of 
American pian- 
oforte making. 
It has been said 
of him, that, 
like his pianos, 
“*he was grand, 
upright and 


square.’”’” 





self a mark of culture. 








THE HOUSE 
f EILERS 


EXCLUSIVE CHICKERING 
DEALERS FOR 
WESTERN AMERICA 


SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND 
SEATTLE TACOMA BOISE 
OAKLAND STOCKTON 
SPOKANE ETC., ETC., ETC. 

















FORTY WESTERN STORES 






































The Baby 
Chickering 


A distinctive 
Chickering 
design anda 
striking exam- 
ple of the high 
skill attained 
by the crafts- 
men in the 
** Chickering’’ 


shop. Write us 
for map showing 
exact space this 
dainty little in- 
strument will oc- 
cupy in your 
home. 
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PHERE is is a ihe Baking Secret 


known to good cooks that should interest 
every housewife. 


It’s the use of Kingsford’s Corn Starch—not only in 
the filling, but in the cake itself—one part Corn Starch 


to three parts flour. It makes the daintiest smooth, 
light cake imaginable. 


KINGSFORD’S CORN STARCH 


is absolutely necessary for the best Angel Cake, White Mountain and gther 
white cakes. Use one-half cup com starch mixed with the flour. 

@ KINGSFORD'S has a hundred uses. “The good cook reaches for the familiar 
yellow package a dozen times a day. It’s on her grocery list every week. 

@ A Word to Kingsford Friends—Send us the name of any young housewife who 
thinks that Corn Starch is used only for puddings or desserts; we will send her our 


new little Book (Y), “What a Cook Ought to Know About Corn Starch.” We 
will gladly mail you without cost a copy too if you like. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON, OSWEGO, N. Y. 


NATIONAL STARCH CO., Successors 
eee Se (RR 
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Wear Loose Fitting 


B.V.D. 


Trade Mark Registered U.S. Patent Office 


Coat Cut Undershirts 


and 


Knee Length Drawers 


50c and upwards a garment 

yi ou’ll enjoy the pleasant freedom of motion that they allow. 
You'll delight in the cool comfort that B. V. D.’s afford. 
You'll be gratified with their long wear, because they are made 
from thoroughly tested woven mate rials. 

You'll be pleased with their shapely, generous cut, their 
neat, attractive finish. 

Every B. V. D. garment is 


Identified Only By This Red Woven Label 
MADE FOR THE 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


Write for Booklet ‘'S.’’ ‘The Coolest Thing Under The Sun”’ 
The B.V.D. COMPANY, New York 


Makers of B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. 3-30-07) and B.V. D. Sleeping Suits 
COPYRIGHT 1909 


THE B.V.D. CO. nv. 








2c a Week Pays Wash Bill! , _ TEE Boa 


Electricity or Water-Power Does the Work 







Just a “Twist of the Wrist” Starts or Stops the Machine! 


The 1900 Motor Washers are now at work in thousands of homes. They are doing the work for- 
merly done by women, at a cost of 2 cents a week for power! Saving thousands upon thousands 
of dollars in wash bills. Saving worlds of wash-day troubles. Leaving the women free to do 
other work while the machines are doing the washing. 


The 1900 Motor Washer 


, Washes a Tate in Six Minutes! 


Handles heavy blankets or dainty laces. 


| ‘T°: e outfit consists of the famous 1900 Washer 
®~ aeither Electric Motor or Water Motor. You 
* turn on the power as easily as you turn on the 
® light, and back and forth goes the tub, washing 
the clothes for dear life. Andit’s all so simple 
and easy that overseeing its work is mere 
child’s play. 


cena . ° 1900 Electric Motor Washer 
’ A Self-Working Wrin ger Can be connected with any ordinary 
Free With Every Washer Electric Light Fixture 


The motor runs Washer and Wringer. We guezantes the perfect working of both. No 
extra charge for Wringer. which is one of the finest made. Write for FREE BOOK 
and 30 Days’ FREE TRIAL OFFER! Don’t doubt! Don't say it can't be done. 
The free book proves that itcan. But we do not ask you to take our word for it. 
We offer to send a 1900 Motor Washer on absolute Free Trial for anentire month to 
any responsible rson. Nota cent of security—nor a promise to buy. Just your 
word that you will give it atest. We even agree to pay the freight, and will take 
it back if it fails todo all we claim forit. A ] card with your name and address 
sent to us today will bring you the book free by return mail. 
Can be connected with All correspondence shou at be addressed to 1900 WASHER CO., 3343 Henry 

m + Binghamton, N. Y. Or. if you live in Canada, write to the Canadian Washer 
any water tap instantly 

355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada 
BRANCH HOUSES: We maintain branches a 1947 Broadway, New York City, and 1113 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, and in 
all principal cities. We also make shipments from our warehouses in Kansas City, San Francisco and Seattle. 




















1900 Water Motor Washer 
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The Soft and Light 


Guaranteed Hosiery is “Holeproof” 


In all the Latest Summer Colors 


If you want guaranteed hosiery that is soft, Nght and stylish in all 
the latest summer colors, you must get the hosiery stamped ‘‘ Hole- 
proof’’ on the toe. 

“*Holeproof”’ is the original guaranteed hosiery, 3/ years have been 
spent in perfecting it. You don’t want hosiery heavy and cumbersome 
-——made by an amateur with less experience. 

No amateur maker can ever make hose half so good as ‘‘Holeproof.’’ 

We use Egyptian and Sea Island cotton at an average cost of 63c 
per pound. 

Yet, yarn is sold for as low as 35c per a 


floleproofflosiery 


FOR ep WOMEN’ AND CHILDRE 









































































We use a special process of knitting. Our yarn is 3-ply in the 
body and doubled to6-ply in heel and toe. Wespend $30,000 a 
year simply for inspection. 

The result is a hosiery so much better than others that we 
must now make 18,000 pairs a day to supply the demand. 

It is this enormous production that allows us to sell 
the best hose on the market at the price of the ordi- 
nary. When the best costs no more than the com- 
mon you may as well have the best. 

It is not enough just to get ‘‘guaranteed’’ 
hosiery. If you want hose that are soft and 
attractive, you must insist on ‘‘Holeproof.’’ 


25c a Pair 


6 Pairs—Guaranteed 6 Months—$1.50 
Up to $3.00 


This guarantee comes in each box of six pairs 
of men’s, women’s and children’s hose: 

“If any or all of these hose come to holes, 
rip.or tear—or need darning within six 
months from the day you buy them—we will 
replace them free.’ 


Qe Your Hose Lnswted wed? 


The genuine ‘‘Holeproof’’ is sold in your 
town. We will tell you the dealers’ names on 
request or will ship direct, charges prepaid, on 
receipt of remittance. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 






Heels and 
Toes doubly 
reinforced with 
the finest and 
softest pliable yarn. 


























Holeproof Sox 
—6 pairs, $1.50. Medi- 
um and light weight. 

Black, black with white feet, 
light and dark tan, navy 
blue, pearl gray, lavender, 
light blue, green, gun-metal 

and mode. Sizes, 944 to 12. 

Six pairs of a size and weight 
in a box. Sot a one color or as- 
sorted, as des’ 
Hoiep soot Sox ‘extralight 
welght)--4 pairs, $2.00. Made entire- 
ly of Sea Island cotton 

Holeproof Lustre-Sox—6 pairs, $3.00. 

Finished like silk. Extra light weight. Black, 

navy blue, light and dark tan, pearl gray, lav- 

ender, light blue, green, opin flesh col- 

orand mode. Sizes, i X 

Holeproof Full fashioned Sox—6 
pairs, $3. Samecolors sod sizes as Lustre-Sox. 
Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $2.(0. 

Medium weight. Black, 4 black with white 

feet, pearl gray, ao light blue and navy 

blue. Sizes, 8 tol 

Holeproof Lustre - Stockings — 6 
pairs, $3.00. Finished like silk. Extra light 
weight. Tan, black, pearl 
gray, lavender, light blue and 

navy blue. Sizes, 8 to 11. 

Boys’ Holeproof Stock- 
ings—6 pairs, $3.00. Blackand 
tan. Specially reinforced knee, 

heel and toe. Sizes, 5 to 11. 

Misses’ Holeproof 

Stockings — 6 pairs, $3.00. 

Black and tan. Specially rein- 








—_ 





éSESFS Re | a j 





iry 


1eF Rog. U.S.Pat. forced knee, heeland toe. Sizes, - " 
- an, OE Soawihaeian 313 Fourth St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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MENNEN™ 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


= 
- 















































““BABY’S BEST FRIEN 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort, Mennen’s relieves and prevents 
Prickly Heat, Chafing and Sunburn. 

For your protection the genuine is put up in non-refill- 
able boxes—the “‘Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face on 
top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents—Sample free. p 

Guaranteed by the Gerhard Mennen’s Chemical Co., under the 
Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542 

Try MENNEN’S Violet (Borated) ‘1alcum Toilet Powder--It 1’ 
has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Saniple free. 
- eet ‘ta co., 2 eee N. J. 

ennen’s Bora in oylue wrapper 7 

Specially prepared for the nursery. . No Samples IT 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor—Sold only at stores 


YOUR TIDY HOME 

















a 
— a 4 
= « “é sannot look attractive with sheets of dead F 
‘3 a | - and dying flies about. Hang up a box of 
— — wu “Fli-stik-on” Fly Ribbon, and get rid of the fc 
Le > y jee « « ac ‘ : 7 
a z flies and that nasty fly paper as well. 
is At grocers and druggists. tc 



















Send 10c for 2 samples h 
| 


The Fly Ribbon Mfg. Co. 
413 E. 91st Street 

















INSTANTLY RELIEVED 


and lasting comfort 
guaranteed by using 


THE FISCHER 
BUNION PROTECTOR 


It reduces swellings, stops friction and irrita- 
tion and keeps the shoes in shape. Over 250,- 
000 sufferers benefited. 

We will send this sure 
FREE TRIALS nton Relief on 10 Days’ 
Trial. NOPAYIFIT FAILS. Send size 
f shoes and if for right or left foot 


0! 
THE FISCHER MFG. CO.,940 3rd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





ARESOFT WHITE 
AND SHAPELY 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, F.C. DREW, President E. 8. SALSIG, Secretary and Manager 
27, Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix; 


Australia, R. Towns & Co. Sydney; India, B. e 
K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Yong Drug ite U er oO 
Co.; Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; Russia, Fer- e - e 


rein, Moscow; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape 























Town, ete.; U:S.A., Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Dealers in Lumber, Railroad Ties, Posts and Tan Bark 
Post-tree, Cuticura Book on Care of the Skin, Cut Tan Bark for Export Re 
Balboa Building San Francisco, Cal. Ct 


Telephone Kearny 2536 
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The 











1 y) € = 
This is ‘oné@of 4 ’ newest of our productions in Bering 


Silver and is characterized by a simplicity and grace in de- 
ee harmony with the present Colonial Renaissance. 














, merit — which a bas 
® makes Heppelv thite Silver, par ticularly fe 
sift for this June ‘s bride: < : 


- ae Te , 
epp cRkhite de Bicabata complete sets of 




























IE. The 

— Flat and oll iba Ware for the dining fe cial pieces 

"the for the side ard, and meal 9 heen exquisite 
toilet articles Tore Fon the dredging stable—is*theymost compre- 
hensive pattern e ever offered » — 

* Our Trade 4 (BR) &s Mark on silver is an absolute 

| guarantee of quality. ; 

rea We are pleased nena on request,_booklets descriptive _ 


_ of this and othe Si yf our productions and to direct you~— 
TOR ~<—meandineiind deuler i t ee our Rares. 


i irrita- uate 























jer 250,- } 
: D-¢-BARTO? 
end size 
ftfoot ff |  ¢-+ “22 ye. 8 ¢ @ fe YY QV fb DD ee? 
. Wis. { 
XS _ Established — 

Manager —_ 
So GOLDSMITHS and SILVERSMITHS 
wana Factories: TAUNTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
n Bark 

Represented at NEW YORK: - - Fifth Avenue cor. 32nd Street, and 4 Maiden Lane 
>, Cal. Chicago: 103 State Street - : - : - San Francisco: 154 Sutter Street 
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Don’t Injure Your Hair with Old-Fashioned Irons; Use OY 


The “DEL” Electric Curling Iron 


The only detachable curling iron ever invent- | The **Del’’ is quickly heated from the in. 
ed. The ‘Del as nothing to get out of | side—evenly heated from end to end at just 
order—nothing to break or bend—offers no | the proper degree for hair dressing. The 
chance to scorch the hair or burn the fingers. | heat is retained to allow the iron to be de. 
© soot or smoke from gas or lamp to soil | tached and used in another room if desired, 
the hair. No fear of making the hair | It never heats in spots and cannot be over- 
course or brittle. The “Del” saves all} heated to scorch or injure the hair like the 
these and beautifies the hair, for its ordinary iron. ou will be surprised and 
electric heat instills new life, while | delighted to find how quickly, easily and 
its highly polished surface imparts | perfectly you can dress your hair in the 
= ype te The. Hn is | latest fashion with the ‘*Del.”’ 
easily attached to any ordinary elec- | Try the “Del” 
. tric light fixture, and so simple any lady Then, + fie are ee ee 
can use it. It makes more beautiful and lus-| it back—we’'ll pay express both ways—and 
trous Marcel Waves, Cals and Pompadours | cheerfully refund your money. Price of the 
8 pos > ~ * * - ; b 
oe LF ossi ble hog any old-fashioned curling | **Del”’ is $3.75. express prepaid. Send to us 
od causes the hair to remain in cur! for | jf your local dealer or electric station can- 
several days longer. not supply you. 


DEL SALES COMPANY, Dept. H, Monadnock Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Yor can 
surpass the 
work of any 
skilled hair dresser who uses 
an old-fashioned curling iron. 




























“MODERN LUXURY AT MODERATE RATES” 


~NEW PERKINS HOTEL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


“THE ROSE CITY” 


SEATTLE EXPOSITION (A. Y.P) June 1 to October 15 
PORTLAND ROSE FESTIVAL . . June 7 to 12 
Opened June, 1908. New Hotel, Old Location. Planned for Accommodation of 
Discerning Public. In Heart of Busi and Shopping District. All Modern Con- 
veniences. Sample Rooms. Most Popular First-Class Cafe and Grill in Portland. 
Cuisine Excellent. Music. Bus Meets Trains. European Plan. 
RATES, $1.00 and up FRANK A. CLARK 
With Bath, $2.00 and up Manager 


















STRAIGHT TALK ABOUT 











Don’t blame your machine if it runs hard, rattles, works loose and wears out. The trouble may 
be inferior oil that dries out, cakes, gums and clogs the bearings. 

3-IN-ONE oil will make your machine run like new. It goes right into the contact points 
where oil is needed, removes dirt and grease, spreads evenly over the bearings, reduces friction 
and makes machine run easier, better and longer’ 

3-IN-ONE also cleans and polishes the wooden case and positively prevents rust on metal 
parts. It contains no grease or acid to soil or injure. More oil for less money than any so-called 
fish oils or inferior, cheap mineral oils, 

Try this good oil on your machine at our expense. 

Write at once. Give name of your dealer, get sample bottle and 3-In-One 
R dictionary—both free. A magazine slip packed with every bottle. sel aes § 


3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY, 33 Broadway, New York City [fF e%s:2 


HE) TyPCWRITERS 








pure, sweet coffee, needs no settler and 
never wears out. Saves coffee, money and 
health. Every wife buys at sight; new in- 
vention; exclusive territory. Send 15c for 
50c size, postpaid. 


DR. LYONS, 284 Day St., Pekin, Ill. 








Babies’ and Children’s Clothing 

Send to-day for my 56 page illustrated cat- 
alog of dainty baby goods. Bs 

oys’ and girls’ clothing of exclusive 
styles. Beautiful art picture of mother and 
baby in colors, free with each order for my 
30 long or 12 short patterns, directions for 
making, etc., only 25 cents. 

Mailed in plain envelopes. Postage paid 

ws anywhere. Save time, money and worry and 
buy ot me. MRS. ELLA JAMES, 59 Hodgkins ldg., 
Syracuse N. Y. Established 8 years. 








AGENTS By sanitary cotte | 








The California State Board of Trade 


is a public institution, maintained for the pur- 
pose of giving free information to all who are 
seeking knowledge of the State. Descriptive 
matter and a map of California is sent free to 
anyone asking or writing for it. The entire 
upper floor of the Ferry Building is devoted to 
a comprehensive exhibit of the agricultural, 
horticultural and mining products of the State. 
This exhibit isfree and open to visitors evcry 
day in the year. Daily lectures on the State 
are also given free. Homeseekers and invest- 
ors are invited to make headquarters for infor- 
mation at 


The California State Board of Trade 





Ferry Building San Francisco, California | 
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conditions. 
all conditions. 


One Oil for All Engines 


Don’t be confused by the conflicting claims and uncertain performances of oils 
that are “made especially” for different types of tars and engines or to meet different 
There’s ove oil that gives perfect lubrication in a// types of engines under 


Ask for 


Auto (i 
Lubricating 





The only oil that is really non-carbonizing, so pure, 
free and clear, that it feeds regularly under all conditions 
of heat urcold. Made in the one grade only, which never 
varies—produced in only one place in the world—sold only 
under the name Zerolene. 

Put up in cans with patent spout, that cannot be 
refilled—also in barrels for garage trade. Sold by dealers 
everywhere, Write for booklet, ‘‘21,000 Miles 
with Zerolene.”’ Free. 













\ ZEROLENE 








2 


Tee U0 

































STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
) 


(Incorpora' 











ALLENS FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


: Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It relieves painful, swollen, smarting, 
nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting out 
of corns and bunions. 1t’s the greatest 
comfort discovery oftheage,. Allen’s 
‘oot= Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel 
easy. It is a certain cure for jngrowing nails, 
sweating, callous and hot, tired, aching feet. 
We have over 30,000 testimonials, TRY IT 
TO-DAY. Sold by all Druggists and Shoe 
Stores, 25c.. Do not accept any substi- 
*\ tute. Sent by mail for 25c. instamps. 
FRE TRIAL PACKAGE 
gent by mail. 
MOTHER GRAY’S SWEET POW- 
e DERS, the best medicine for Feverish, sickly 
‘Ina pinch, Children. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
use Allen’s Trial Package FREE. Address, 
Foot-Ease.” ALLENS. OLMSTED. Le Roy. N.Y. 


‘@* RIFE 


g-==ilydraulic Ram 


EMU if there is astream, spring 
or pond near by and have 
running water wherever you want it. 


PUMPS WATER WITH WATER 


works continuously without attention. No expense 
for power, nothing to get out of order. Raises water 
30 feet for each foot of fall. For Home, Farm, Irriga- 
tion, and all purposes. Over7,000in use. Free Plans 
and Estimates furnished. Write today. 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 2106 Trinity Bldg... NEW YORK 
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The Best Thing 


EVER 


For Waterproofing Fishing 
Lines, and Flies and for 


HAS 
5 DISTINCTIVE 
FEATURES 


IT CLEANS 

IT DESTROYS RUST 
IT LUBRICATES 

IT PREVENTS RUSTING 
T POLISHES 


ly for one or two minutes. 
PRICE = ocr. 
MANUPACTUREDO BY 
EUGENE SMITH CO. 
310 Clay St. San Francisco 
Revert vos 











use onFishing Tackle, 
Guns, Bicycles, Sew- 
ing Machines, Band 
Instruments, Light 
Machinery. 


A Great 


Furniture Polish 


A GENUINE RUST 
PREVENTATIVE 


TRY IT. GET A 28c 
BOTTLE OF 5-OIL FREE 
On receipt of this coupon prop- 
erly signed and $1.50 we will 
mail to any address one year’s 
subscription (value $1.50) to 
the SuNsET MaGazing, a beauti- 
ful colored picture of Vernal 
Falls, Yosemite Valley, and a 
25¢ botule of 5-0il. 
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Lig 


F all Ready Roofings, PIONEER ‘SRUBBER SANDED’’—and 

PIONEER ‘‘RUBBER FLAXINE’’—are best, for all kinds of 
buildings: residences, hotels, business blocks—anywhere that a 
sun-proof, rain-proof roof is required. 


WRITE FOR ROOFING BOOKLET “I” AND FREE SAMPLES 


PIONEER ROLL PAPER COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT 19 LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 


»POOFING 






=| | 
























Money Returned If Not Satisfactory. 











Do Your Dusting With 


LIQUID VENEER 


Because, while polishing beautifully it picks up and completely Carries Away Al 
Dust, Dirt and “Grime” from 


Pianos, Furniture and Woodwork 


Leaves All Surfaces Looking Like New. 
Sold Everywhere in 25c and 50c Bottles. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


































% DOWN—I107% 


PER MONTH 


Why -wait hs your Diamond uniil vou have saved the price? Pay for it by the 
Lyon Method. Lyon’s — are fully 20% oe than any others. Lyon’s Diamonds 


are guaranteed perfect 


save import duties and middlemen’s profits. 


lue-white, imported i in the rough, cut and polished here to 
A written guarantee accompanies each 


iamond. You have the option for exchange at any time at full purchase price. 


— sent prepaid for inspection. 10% discount for cash. Send now—today— 


or our catalogue No. 23, splendidly illustrated. 


. M. LYON @ CO. » 


Established J 843. 


71-73 Nassaa St., New York 








HENNESSY’S A GREAT DISCOVERY 





J Removes all Odor from the Feet or Body immediately. 
Cures Tired, Aching, Burning, Inflamed or Sweaty 
2 Feet. Perfectly harmless. Price 25c Box. 
—= Trial Package 10c. Agents 


ts Wanted. 
DE-ODOR-IZER | MANeS's pe o0oeazeR oo. 


FREE TRIP TO THE PACIFIC 


Via the “Overland Route” and over the ‘Road 
of a Thousand Wonders.’”’ Sunset Magazine 
has organized a Travel Club through which 
you can visit the Pacific Coast and see all the 
points of interest without any cost to your- 
self. For complete information, address 


SUNSET TRAVEL CLUB 


Room 16, Flood Building, San Francisco, California 
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DO YOU HAVE KNIVES TO GRIND, SILVER 
TO POLISH, SMALL TOOLS TO OPERATE. 


WASHING MACHINES OR WRINGERS TO RUN? 


LET THE RED DEVIL 
Water Motor Do Your Work 


Attached to any water faucet will develop up 
to 3 Horse Power according to size of pipe and 
wuter pressure. Only pe fect small motor made 
improved bucket wheel construction. 6 inc 
Motor for all small power work, and Wnsh- 
ing Machine % H.P on %& inch pipe, 80 Ibs 
water pressure; 1 H.P. on 60 Ibs. pressure. 2 inch 
pipe. Net price @®&, cash with order. 4 inch 

Motor for grinding, polishing, fans. sewing machine 
No 1493 Motor with Pulley @2.5@; No. 1492 
Motor with emery, buffing wheel, silver 
: polish and pulley @B cash with order 
_2A Money back for any reason. Order your 
_\ motor from dealer or from us. Write us 
“your water pressure and size of supply 
pipe. Active agents wanted 


"C atalog free. 


DIVINE WATER MOTOR CO. 
OEP'T 30 UTICA, N.Y. 
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7) ae er 
-. Summer — 
-. Underwear. 
For Men— For 
Boys—Every ‘action * 
free—perfect fit. 
Quality that wears 
This abel makes you sure — lo nee 
of the kind of Summer comfort you've © : 
always wanted, Ask your dealer, 
MEN'S p32"), 50c 
Boys’ parr, ZOC 
Union Suits, Men's $1.00; Boys’ 50c. 
All standard styles. Send for booklet. 
CHALMERS KNITTING -COMPANY 4 
14 Washington St., Amsterdam, N. Yo. 























Lung Trouble 


BRONCHITIS, CATARRH, ASTHMA CURED 
ais.) 


(Trial Treatment of California’s latest and greatest 
covery (CONDOR INHALATION) and elegantly 
Illustrated Book telling all about it, will be sent free 
to anyone affected with Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, Hay Fever, or any nose, throat or 
lung trouble, in order to prove that a cure can posi- 
tively be made in the patient’s own room, without 
change of climate, loss of time or stomach dosing. 

By this new, direct, scientific treatment (CONDOR 
INHALATION) you can in wonderfully quick time 





get rid of pain in chest or between shoulder blades, rais- 
ing matter, constant spitting, lingering 
colds, chronic cough, hoarseness, hem= 
orrhage, night sweats, flushed cheeks, 
: chills and fever, tickling in throat, hay 
avy fever, stuffed nose, foul breath, loss of 
pw? taste and smell, head noises, deafness, 
sneezing. shortness of breath, sense of 
oppression, choking, gasping, wheez- 
ing, failing strength, weakness, 
loss of weight, etc., etc. Suf- 
ferers from nose, throat and 
lung troubles are being cured 
in all parts of the U.S. and 
many foreign countries, it 
proving equally effective in 
any climate. 
By means of medicated vapor 
from burning Pastille drawn 
through mouth or nose, this 
f powerfut germ-destroying, healing, curative Inhalant 
reaches the exact spot affected. It disinfects and re- 
builds the ulcerated tissues, loosens and raises distress- 
ing mucus, destroys and throws off poison germs, 
heals lung cavities, affected nasal passages and bron- 
chial tubes and restores health. If you are swallowing 
Medicine expecting to get well—STOP. 
FRE Write to-day for liberal Trial, Illustrated 
Book and how to get well without taking 
medicine. 


















All sent absolutely free. 
CONDOR MEDICINE CO. DEPT. 206 —_LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 















UNTRAINED—UNFIT—Can’t do the 


work when he finds it to do. 
The result of neglected 
opportunity. 
The attached coupon is your opportunity. 
Without any cost or obligation to you it will 


bring you information and advice that will 
clear the way to a good pao) position 


at your chosen line of work. 


It will bring you 


the VOLUNTARY testimonials of thcu- 
sands of once poorly paid men and women 
who to-day are earning splendid salaries 
due wholly to the help of the International 
Correspondence Schools of Scranton. The 
number heard from in March was 335. 


Never mind how far away 
what you do or what your age— 


ou live— 
ARK the 


COUPON. There’s an1.C.S. way that fits 
your case exactly. You can qualify in your 


Spare time. 
pense and under noo 


Besides eye you to no ex- 
ligation, marking the 


coupon entitles you to six months’ free sub- 
scription to the I. C. S. illustrated monthly, 


“Ambition.” 











International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 851, SCRANTON, PA. 
| Please send me, absolutely free, “Ambition” Magazine 
for six months, and also explain, without further obliga- 
| tion on my part, how I can qualify for employment or 
advancement in the position before which I have marked x 





! Bookkeeper 
| Stenogr apher 
Advertisement Writer 
| Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
| Commercial Law 
| Illustrator 
Civil Service 
| Chemist 
Textile Mill Supt. 
| lectrician 
lee. Engineer 
| 








Mechanical Drafisman 
Telephone Engineer} 
Elee. Lighting Supt. 
Mechan. Engineer 
Plumber & Steam Fitter 
Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Bullding Contractor 
Architec’ |} Draftsman 
Architect 
Structural Engineer 
ankin 
Mining Engineer 








| Name. 
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; SU NSET—ADVERTISI NG SECTION 
A Western Electric Intercommunicating 
Telephone System _ 


ves_the valuable minutes lost by the walking and 
methods of the past Fee 


febusiness metho 


inal, i® your chief 
ase. Nq@operator is re- 


the 
dard quality ag the celebrated #igBell 


of which we are the manufmmgurers. — 


Write our nearej house, to-day, fo 


Bulletin No, ¢6342, * suggestions. 


Id’s oldest and largest al ‘ -. 
manufacturer. - There are: F P eee ert 1SCO 
Wi ric. ‘ 


Ries 


City, 
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Home 
Painting 
Made Easy 


Perhaps the floors or wood- 
work require a fresh coat of var- 
nish; it may be that a tabourette 
can be made more attractive by 
the application of a stain; there 
may be a comfortable old porch 
chair that can be given a new lease 
of life by a new dress of paint or 
enamel; perhaps the outside of the 

house needs painting, or the 
‘shingles staining as a protection 
against the weather’s ravages. 

It is easy to get the right ma- 
terial to finish any of these surfaces 
and to do it right. All that is neces- 

sary is to remember the name 











and to ask your dealer for the ACME QUALITY paint, 
enamel, stain or varnish prepared for the purpose you havein view. 


ACME QUALITY VARNISH—For floors, stairs, woodwork, or refinishing — 
furniture. Gives a smooth, brilliant surface that won’t scratch white— 
one that is sanitary and easy to keep clean and bright. 

ACME QUALITY ART WOOD FINISHES are offered in a pleasing variety 
of artistic stain-effects. A single-coat finish is sufficient on any kind of 
wood. Easy to apply. ? 

ACME QUALITY PORCH FURNITURE ENAMEL — For finishing Porch and 
Lawn Chairs, Settees, Lawn Swings, Flower Stands, Railings, etc. 

ACME QUALITY SHINGLE STAIN—In various attractive shades, Impartsa 
handsume finish and is a splendid protective agent against the weather, 

If it's a surface to be painted, enameled, stained, var- 
ntshed or finished in any way, there’s an Acme Quality 
Kind to fit the purpose, 


THE ACME QUALITY TEXT BOOK 
on Paints and Finishes 


gives explicit directions for every paint- 
ing purpose—what to use and how to 
use it. Write for a free copy. 


ee 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
DEPT. G., DETROIT, MICH. 


IN DETROIT-LIife is Worth Living 














— 
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A MACHINE THAT WILL GIVE YOU SATISFACTION FOR YEARS TO COME 





THE $100 MACHINE THE $50 AMERICAN 

Universal Keyboard So Has the American 
ee Print from Ribbon So Does the American 
. Type-Bar Machines So Is the American 
Adaptability for Rapid Work Speed Unlimited on American 
Various degrees of Complicated 1200 less parts on the American 
Se Mechanism 

High Quality of Work Perfectly Aligned, Clear-Cut Im 


pression from American 


e >? Carriage Action—On Some Light, Extremely Light Ball-Bearin: 
oO t n ° on Others Cumbersome Carriage on American 
Portability—Next to Impossible Fewer parts, Less Weight 


when Convenience is Considered 
Durability— Varied One-piece Bar, Fewer Parts, Less 
Complex, Longer Life 
Two-Color Ribbon Shift—Only Two-color Ribbon Shift on every 


on some machines American ; 
Tabulating Indicator--Some have Tabulating Indicator on evely 
it, Some Charge Extra American 





PRICE, $100 | OUR PRICE, $35 


OUR SPECIAL PRICE, 32> SAVES YOU $65 
























Furnished in 
all languages 
French, Ger 
man, Spanish 
Russian 
Greek, etc. 


In simplicity 
of construction 
the American 
stands alone. 
















Light and 
compact, port- 
able in the true 
sense of the 
word, 



















Ink ribbon in 
stantlychange- 
able without 
soiling the 
hands. Will 
write in any 
color required. 














Equally 
adapted to the 
office, study or 
home. 















Equipped 
with ball-bear 
ings for light 
running. 









Productive 
of the best 
work; in itself 
pleasing in de- 
sign and finish 
and of the 
strongest con- 
struction, 
























Usable any- 
where without 
a special table. 

Special Club 
Price, $35. 


















Capable of 
the greatest 
speed and 
learflable in a 
few hours of 
practice with- 
out an instruc- 
tor. 










Sunset 
June, "0) 














The only di- 
rect acting 
type-bar ma- 
chine having 
key and type 
on one solid 
steel bar. 


American 
Typewriter 
Club, 
William Peck (Co. 
2803 Folsom St., 5.F. 
Gentlemen: I accept 
the special offer to Sunset 
reader; of a regular 250 
American Typewriter for 
$35. Send me one of thse 
typewriters f. 0. b., San Fr 
cisco. It is understood that I 
may try the machine for five days 
If satisfactory, I agree to remit 35 
within five days of receipt, and i Ly 
the balance price in SIX monthly ins 
ments of $5 each. If the typewriter is un- 
satisfactory, I agree to repack carefully and 
notify within five days, holding aakioc’ to 
your order. Title of the American Typewriter to 
remainin your name until the machine is fully 
paid for. 
































REGULAR PRICE $50 SPECIAL PRICE $35 


A Compact, Efficient, Durable Typewriter—The 
result of years of typewriter-making experience 


THE AMERICAN TYPEWRITER contains a number of ex- 
clusive features that make it in Simplicity, Durability and 
Efficiency, all that could be desired. 

In appearance The American is a beauty. All exposed 
steel parts are highly nickeled. while other portions of the 



















machine are heavily enameled. Either white keys with 528 ee ae es 
black letters or black keys with white letters are fur- £9 “ove 
nished as desire d. Rubber dust covers provided with oS Lone ee ee ae 
all machines, 
Town.. Saueb woke kis PES Fe ae 


References 
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2EMINGTON FIRE ARMS sin 
LMG AMMUNITION Forrorry 
THE WORKDSESTANDA’ 


ee 
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DON’T STAY FAT 
$1.00 BOX FREE 


I Want to Prove to You Before Your Own Eyes and at My 
Expense That I Can Reduce You to Normal Weight Safely, 
Without Starvation, Diet or Tiresome Exercises, 

It Doesn’t Matter What Y. You H Have Tried Send for This 
Free $1.00 Box of My Safe Fat Reducer To-day. 





“I Know From Personal Experience There Is No Longer Any 
Excuse For Anyone To Be Too Fat. Try Kellogg’s 
Safe Fat Reducer, As I Did,’’ Says Ada Rayner. 

Free, positively free, a $1.00 box of Kellogg’s Safe Fat 
Reducer, to every sufferer from fat, just to prove that it 
actually reduces you to normal, does it safely, and builds up 
your health at the same time. I want to se nd you without 
a cent of expense on your part this $1.00 package of what 
I am free to call a re ally wonderful fat reducer 

My treatment is prepared scientifically. 
or hinder digestion; on the contrary 
digestion and assimilation of food, which 99 fat people in a 
hundred haven’t got, and that’s why they are fat. 

LEAVES NO WRINKLES 

You should have no fear, after being reduced by Kel- 
logg’s Safe Fat Reducer, that your loss of weight will result 
in wrinkles, as is usually the case with so many treatments 
used for flesh reduction. 

If you are too fat don’t fail to fill out free coupon below 
and mail to-day. 





$1.00 FREE PACKAGE COUPON 


This coupon is good for a $1.00 package of Kellogg’s 
Safe Fat Reducer and a book of Photographs and testi- 
monials. Fill in your name and address on the blank 
lines below and inclose 10 cents in silver or stamps as an 
evidence of good faith and to help cover postage and 
packigg, and by return mail you will receive a $1.00 
package prepaid. 

F. J. Kellogg, 2460 Kellogg Bldg., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Sa as es SE Pe ee ee eee ee er 
er ee eee eee re eee 
City and State. 














Employer 


we can furnish you with all the help 
you may need. 


Employee 


we can furnish you with the position 


you are looking for. 


That’s All 


MURRAY & READY 


Leading Employment and Labor 
Agents 


WHITE. PALACE HOTEL BUILDING 
11th and Market Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 


BRANCHES 


2nd and Main Sts. 


6th and Franklin Sts. 


Las Angeles, Cal. 
Oakland, Cal. 














It does not stop | 
it promotes proper | 





Cable Address: 


A BC Code, 4th Edition 


ULCO 


Pacific Coast Lumberman’s Telegraph Code 
Western Union Telegraph Code 
American Lumberman Telecode 


Union Lumber Co. 


Redwood and Pine Lumber 


Railroad Ties, Telegraph Poles, 


Shingles, 


Split Shakes, Etc. 


Office, 1014 Crocker Building 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE TEMPORARY 2260 





SAWMILLS 


Fort Bragg, Mendocino County, California 
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COOL AND 
COMFORTABLE 
FOR SUMMER 


Nosuspender made for 
gentlemen affords such 
absolute comfort dur- 
ing the hot weather, or 
— such entire 
reedom of motion, as 


LIGHT WEIGHT LISLE 


| PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS 


The sliding cord in the back (not found in any 
other suspenders) permits instant adjustment to 
every motion and position of the body, and takes 
all strain from the shoulders and trouser but- 
tons. President Suspenders fit you so easily that 
you do not realize you have suspenders on. 

All dealers should be able to supply the Light, 
Medium and Heavy Weights, in regular and extra 
lengths—alsothe Youth’ssize. Ifnot, we will sup- 
ply you upon receipt of price, 50c. State color 
and length desired. Every pair unconditionally 
guaranteed. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
713 MAIN ST., SHIRLEY, MASS. 


























Rand, 

McNally 
& Co., 
Chicago 





"HE resources of our engraving, printing, and pub- 

lishing plant include the latest time- saving 
machinery and automatic devices. We aim to do 
vork quickly and to do it well. For nearly 


50 YEARS 


ve have been known as one of the largest printers 
nd publishers in the United States. If you are 
terested in commercial printing, maps, globes, 
atlases, school books, or general trade publications, 
we invite correspondence. We regularly handle 
orders from one thousand to five million copies. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., CHICAGO 


“a 


Da 
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HE man behind a COLT can look 

calmly at danger because he knows he 

hasthe advantage. There’s satisfaction 
in feeling secure. 

For three-quarters of a century ‘‘the man who 
knows’’ —Cowboy—Soldier—Police Othcer— 
has staked his]ife on the onearm that never fails, 
‘It’s a Colt,’’ always dependable, accurate, 
and the proven superior of all other revolvers. 

You take no chance in choosing a Colt; 
you run no risk in using it. 

There is only one revolver with a ‘‘posi- 
tive lock’’ insuring against accidental dis- 
charge, and guaranteed for use with smokeless 
powder—‘“‘It’s a COLT.’ 

Our interesting Catalog No. 38 describes Colt 
Revolvers and Automatic Pistols in all desirable calibers 
and sizes, adapted for all purposes—Protection, Sport, 
or Target Shooting. 








COLT Arms are fully guaranteed 
for use wi mokeless and 
other powders in standard, factory 
loaded ammunition. 


PATENT 
“a _ 
6 


HARTF ORD, CONN. 
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ALCOHOLISM IS A DISEASE 


and as a disease, can be treated and cured. What we want to impress upon you is 
that the 











not only is an effective means of dealing with this disease. but is the only means that 
is within the reach of every one, no matter where located. By this treatment the 
alcoholic patient can continue at his regular business calling daily at HIS OWN 
DOCTOR’S office for about three weeks. The Oppenheimer Institute deals with 
patients and physicians on an 


ABSOLUTELY CONFIDENTIAL BASIS 


and all inquiries are treated with the same respect and privacy that the family physician 
gives. For COMPLETE INFORMATION as to how the treatment is brought with- 
in the reach of every person, no matter where located, send us your name and address. 





Oppenheimer Institute, 317 West 57th St., New York THE OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE 


83 Kindly send me in strictest confidence, details of your treat 


ment for alcoholism. ‘ 317 West 57th at. 
MND Su cSb hehe sieesckusesbosehheuseneevnibsnes.s rs 
Sais New York City 


Sing Chong Co., aw. 


Chinese and 
Japanese Bazaar 























TRADEMARK 


601-611 Dupont Street, corner California 


Chinatown, San Francisco 
Phone China 80 Phone Douglas 1245 


ea on ; > «@ 
cain ENS & KROPEF ae We 3 = J™~ ad & 
ara ee | # OA] OD Re uh 




















{ 
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Chander 


The Car of Steady Service 








Model Forty-four, 34 H. P., $2,250. 
Spare Wheel, with Inflated Tire, Brackets, and Tools, $74. Magneto, $150. 


Character Coupled with Efficiency 





_ f To that purchaser who demands quality without undue 
7 _ elaboration, steady service without sensational performance, 
and reasonable cost without sacrifice of worth, Rambler 
i | Model Forty-four most strongly appeals. 

7 ; The Offset Crank-Shaft provides for greater power efficiency 
in hill-climbing and for high-gear work in crowded traffic. The 
Rambler Spare Wheel obviates all tire worries—saves the task of 
» pumping up the new tire, and can be substituted for the regular 
e 1 wheel within three minutes. 

# Those big wheels and tires provide comfort in touring, 

\ besides saving tire expense. 


om 
Bs 





May we send you the new Rambler catalog or a 

copy of the Rambler Magazine, a monthly pub- 

lication for owners? Rambler automobiles, $1,150 
to $2,500. 


Thomas B. Jeffery & Company 
Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis. 


Branches and Distributing Agencies: 


Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, New York, 


ia Cleveland, San Francisco. 
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YOU CAN EASILY OWN A DIAMOND OR WATOH, or present one asa gift to some loved one. Send for our beautiful descriptive 
— ee you select therefrom we send on approval. If you like it, pay one-fifth on delivery, balance in 8 equal 
t monthly payments, 


Your credit is good. Our prices the lowest. As a good investment nothing is safer than a Dia- 

. OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMONB | mond. It increases in value 10 to 20% annually. Write today for our 
AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE, 

Ba0S.& co. Dept. F 210, 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, I1.—Branch Stores: Pittsburg, Pa., and St. Louis, Mo. | Do it now, 


descriptive catalogue, containing 1,500 illustrations, it is free, 





designs in 
Knives, forks, spoons and fancy 








The cake fork shown in illustration is an example of one of the 


beautiful oe 99 “Silver Plate 
1847 ROGE RS. BROS. That Wears.” 


serving pieces can be had to match. Sold by leading 


dealers. Send for Catalogue “F-44” showing latest designs to aid in selection. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. (Inreenarionat Stver Co., Successor.) . 











THE SOUTHERN ROUTE wTexas and Pacific Railway 

TO THE EAST 

MMOURIsT sitertne to, Ot. Louis and Chicago through Fort Worth and Dallas 
NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 


4 
W. J. SHOTWELI, General Agent T. D. CONNELLY, General Agent E. P. TURNER, G. P. and T. A. 
36 Powell St., San Francisco, Cal. 544 8. 





Spring St., Los Angeles. Cal. Dallas, Texas 











Dredge, discharging through 6000 feet of pipe. 


SUCTION ni 
DREDGES “° "= 
CLAM SHELL ~- 
DREDGES es 


DIPPER a = 
DREDGES SS 


PATENT Hydraulic Sea-going Self-propelling MAIN OFFICE 


NORTH AMERICAN DREDGING CoO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Engineers and Contractors for All Kinds of RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 
Cembined Capacity of Plant 1,500,000 Yards per Month 


MERCHANTS EXCHANGE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 






Branch Offices 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
GALVESTON, TEX. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


R. A. PERRY 


General Manager 











j 
; 






aed 





LAND RECLAMATION, LEVEE BUILDING, 


R. A. PERRY, Gen’! Mg’r. Office: Merchants Exch Buildi 


California Reclamation Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


DIKING AND DITCHING 





ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
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“IT Hear 
You 


“One of the strangest 
’ sights in America” 


—N.Y. American 


riptive The Cawston Ostrich Farm in 
8 equal South Pasadena, California, is situ- e r e Cc t 
& Dia ated in its own beautiful, semi-trop- 
apne ical park. Here are kept ostriches 
it now, of all ages, baby chicks, hundreds of 
ates gigantic birds, largest incubator in 


the world. The great event of the 
ear is the plucking of the 
feathers, viewed by thousands, 
When in California, don't miss it. 


NOW!” 


: Dec. 20, 1908. 

“T have been deaf for 40 years. I had lost faith in 
| { everything that claimed to make me hear. Though I 
| { could not hear conversation close to my ear, I can now 
| hear it anywhere in the room clearly and distinctly. 
| THOS. H. HARRINGTON, 
| West Nyack, N.Y.” 
| 
| 








The experience of Mr. Harrington [whose photo appears herewith] is 
the same as that of thousands who ar 
them we have said as we now say to you: 

Test the Acousticon and let us prove that it will make you hear easily, 
distinctly and clearly, 


now using the Acousticon—to 








ENTIRELY AT OUR EXPENSE 


If you are not convenient to one of our many offices, you can test it at 
your own home, and if you do not hear satisfactorily the trial will not 
cost you one cent. NO TRIAL FEE, NO PENALTY, NO EXPENSE 
WHATEVER IF YOU DO NOT HEAR 

A very light and unnoticeable headband makes it unnecessary to hold 
the ear-piece and leaves both hands perfectly free. Ladies who use the 


CAWSTON 
Expositions 
nd he will ship prepaid in an at- 


OSTRICH 
FEATHERS 
3uy a plume, boa, stole or fan 
tractive box to any address and 
= 
y 


The Best Souvenirs of California are 
Awarded Prize Medals at World's 
rom Cawston at producers’ prices 
guarantee safe arrival and entire 





itisfaction or your money back. 


Write postal for free illustrated Swallowing Oranges | Acousticon dress their hair sv as to make the headband and ear-piece 
Z p ° : invisible 
catalogue and price list. Photographed from life The Acousticon is the original electrical hearing device, fully protected 


by U. S. Patents, and you cannot secure anything as efficient under 


W STON onwtite ber vasticwlars of the Free Test, booklets, etc., etc. 
A | From $25.00 upward (According to Style) 
OSTRICH FARM. THE GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO. 


P. vu. Box 52 SO. PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 570 Monadnock Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. 























G 
Phelps Protective P 
. THE PAPER THAT REALLY PROTECTS 
Presumably there has never been a paper manufactured that has 
been put to such severe tests or more rigid inspection to deter- 
™ mine its quality than Phelps Protective Paper. 


It has withstood every test that is required of a protective paper, 
and that is why it has been adopted not only in the commercial 
houses but by many large banking institutions all over the 
United States. 

Phelps Protective Paper is the stock to use for all your checks, 
drafts, vouchers and valuable documents. By using it you are 
guaranteed against any loss by alterations, erasures, or changes 
from the original writing. 

Phelps Protective Paper is manufactured in blue, green, pink, 
primrose and fawn. Special colors or designs with name or 
trademark can be made. Booklet showing its varied uses and 
designs to be had upon application to mill. 

Send for samples—put them to the test. 

Sold generally thruout the United States by the leading paper 
houses, but manufactured solely by the 


PHELPS PAPER CO., Holyoke, Mass., U.S.A. 


ie i ae 
LR HCOX HOMHOR 
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: Milk Chocolate 


Possesses as does no other brand the true 
chocolate flavor. 


You never grow tired of PETER’S 














Mount Birds Animals ey mai 


The closely guarded secrets of TAXIDERMY now taught successfully by mail. 

You can easily make from $25 to $50 a week as a professional Taxidermist, or you can greatly increase your 
present income by utilizing your spare time only. We teach by mail in clear, plain language. No previous 
experience needed. We guarantee that you will surely learn. Interesting, enjoyable, profitable work for men, 
women or boys. You can begin to earn money after the very first lesson. Less competition than in any other 
line. A mounted Quail brings $3.00 and can be finished in an hour. A deer head sells for $25.00 and can be 
mounted perfectly in one day or less. 

SPORTSMEN—Mount the beautiful trophies of your hunting trips. You can decorate your whole 
home or your den with the heads and skins that you now throw away. We teach you how to mount all kinds 
of Birds, Animals, Fishes, Game Heads—Tan skins for beautiful rugs and garments, etc. 


We Guarantee Success or Refund All Tuition 


Thousands of successful graduates prove our methods RIGHT. Cost EXTREMELY LOW. Only institution of 
its kind in the world. 13 Gold Medals. FREE—Write today for our Beautiful Illustrated Book on TAXI- 
DERMY. Sample Copy of the TAXIDERMY Magazine, Sample Diploma and full particulars of this wonderfully 
profitable profession and thrillingly interesting pastime. If you hunt, fish or trap, or if you want to make 
MORE MONEY, you need these valuable books. Your name and address brings them to you FREE. WRITE TODAY. 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Box 126P, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 




















Good Farmers =“: _ Glad Hand 
Wanted - kif ¥ i é with the 

| : y Laguna de 
Tache Ranch 


\) is offered to the farmer who wants a 
/ farm worth farming in California. 
We have put 900 farmers and their 
families on 30,000 acres of the Laguna 
in the past eight years and they have 
stayed—that’s the best proof that the 
conditions are right. 









) ’ 
f ’ me UNAVE TAC fancy | vy 
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Location—Fresno county, in the San Joaquin Valley. 
Soil—Sandy loam, rich river bottom; none better. 
Water—Canals from Kings river with plenty of 
water for irrigation—every acre has a water right. 
Prices—$50 to $75 per acre. Terms, one-fourth cash, 
balance eight yearly payments. Interest, 6 per cent. 


That’s all we are going to try to tell you in this 
‘‘ad.”” If you want to know more about it write to 


LAGUNA LANDS LIMITED 


353 South Spring Street 739 Market Street 
Los Angeles, California California San Francisco, California 


Member L. A. Chamber of Commerce 
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THE BEST PART OF THE SHAVE 
IS WHEN YOU COME TO 


POND’S EXTRACT 


Relieves Irritation 
Prevents Inflammation 
Assures Comfort 


Used by men of discrimination 

everywhere. Sold only in sealed 

bottles—never in bulk. Write 

forinteresting booklet on shav- 

ing,—mailed free on request. 

LAMONT, CorRLiss & CO., 78 Hudson Street, 
Sole Agents, New York 
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1 PORTABLE 
COTTAGES, 
OFFICES, 
GARAGES, 
ETC., MADE 
OF THE 
VERY BEST 
MATERIAL 





; a hi : 
If you are undecided as to the arrangement of your permanent home, 
buy one of these pretty little portable canes then move it to rear for 
servant, sell or rent. Write for bookle 

PACIFIC PORTABLE CONSTRUCTION co. 


Manufacturers of the ‘‘Barker’’ Portable and Ready Made Cottages, 


Garages, Offices, etc. 


320 So, Main St. Los Angeles, Cal. 











BU NGALOWCRAFT 





The newest and best book on Bungalow building, is just ready. Page 
sxllinches, richly illustrated, large, clear plans with descriptions and 

timates. Houses from $350 to $3000. Bungalow doors, windows, fix- 
tures, etc., mantels, buffets, fireplaces. The most complete and practi 
cal book on the subject; indispensable to every home builder. Price, $1, 











post paid. THE BUNGALOWCRAFT COMPANY 


403 Chamber of Commerce - - : - Los Angeles, Cal. 
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The Facts About 
6% 


Irrigation Bonds 


We are the largest sellers of Irriga- 
tion Bonds. And these bonds are, by 
far, our most popular securities with 
investors who know them. 








Our experience with Reclamation 
Bonds covers 15 years. It covers the 
sale of many entire issues from 11 
separate states. So we know the facts. 


These bonds are farm liens of the 
most conservative class. Some are 
Municipal obligations. The interest 
rate—six per cent—is larger than 
one can now obtain on any large class 
of equal security. The bonds are 
issued in serial maturities, and in 
denominations as low as $100. 


For the information of our cus- 
tomers—present and prospective— 
we have issued a book called ‘‘The 
World’s Greatest Industry.” It is 
interesting, unbiased, clear and illus- 
trated. It tells the facts about this 
most attractive form of investment. 
Please write us a postal or send us 
this coupon for it. 








4 (‘Z Cad be 
(Established 1893) 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
First National Bank Bldg. 50 Congress Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
Firot National Bank Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me your new Bond 
Book, “The World’s Greatest Industry.” 


Name 
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BOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE 


Sweeping Cut in Price 


Having arranged for prompt delivery of another large edition of the Book- 
lovers Shakespeare, and desiring to open the season with new stock exclusively, 
we offer without reserve every set now on hand. Some of these sets are in per- 
fect condition, but here and there a volume shows slight signs of handling or 
perhaps its cover is a trifle discolored. — one person in a hundred would 





unnoticed. Our mesthod, how ever, is to forestall sili criticism, and 
offer the books at a sweeping cut in price, a cut which more than offsets any 
slight imperfections. Such a bargain may never again be in your reach. 


EVERY WORD SHAKESPEARE 
WROTE 


ch = 





TiS 


No Other Edition 


i+ Pant ia 


Contains The Booklovers is admittedly the best Shakespeare in existence. 
. ae It is printed in large type and with ample margins, from new LIKE; ll <S# 
the following invaluable} and perfect plates, on pure white paper of a very high grade. 


features. They make Shake- RICHARD: li, «ee 
speare easy to read, to un- 


derstand and to appreciate. 


Topical_Index 
in which you can find in- 
stantly any desired pass- 
age in the plays and 
poems. 

Critical Comments 


There are 40 dainty volumes of great beauty, 7x5 inches (just 
the size for easy handling), 7000 pages in all, handsomely and 
durably bound in half leather and superbly illustrated, 
There are 40 full-page plates in colors and 400 reproduc- 
tions of rare wood-cuts. The mere handling of these 
charming volumes affords a keen sense of artistic 
satisfaction. 

The Booklovers is an absolutely complete and 
unabridged edition of Shakespeare. Each volume 
contains a complete play and all the notes that 
explain that play. These notes are the most com- 


% 
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on the plays and char- 
acters. They are selected 
from the writings of Cole- 
ridge, Hazlitt, Dowden, 
Furnivall, Goethe and 
many other world-famed 
Shakespearean scholars. 


Glossaries 
































A complete one in each 
volume explaining every 
difficult, doubtful or obso- 
lete word. - 

Two Sets of Notes 


One for the general reader 
and a supplementary set 
for students. 


Arguments 
These give a _ condensed 
story of each play in clear 
and interesting prose. 


Study Methods 
which furnish the equiva- 
lent of a college course of 
Shakespearean study. 


Life of Shakespeare 


by Dr. Israel Gollancz, 
with critical essays by 
Walter Bagehot, Leslie 
Stephen, Thomas Spencer 
Baynes and Richard 
Grant White. 










































plete and valuable ever offered to readers of Shake- 9&¥ 
speare. In the extent of information it contains, 
the Booklovers is, in fact, a Shakespearean Encyclo- 
poedia. Its simplicity and lucidity will appeal to 
every intelligent reader, while even advanced stu-* 
dents can glean instruction from its copious and valu- 
able commentaries. 


YOU GET THE ENTIRE SET 
FOR $1.00 


No Deposit. Examination Costs Nothing 


An entire 40-volume set of the BOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE will 
be sent for examination, prepaid, to any address, if you will fill up and 
return promptly the coupon in the corner. We ask for no money now. 
We allow you ample time for a careful, intelligent and unprejudiced 
examination of the set in the comfort and privacy of your own home, 
If you are disappointed you may return it at our expense. If you are 
satisfied—and we know you will be—that the Booklovers Shakespeare 
is without a peer, you retain possession of the entire 40-volume set 
and send us $1.00 only. The balance may be paid at the rate of $2.00 
amonth. Can anything be fairer than this proposition? 


YOU MUST ACT a= 
QUICKLY 


You will probably miss your chance if 


SZAALLS WELL LHALENDS WELLS 


@2>X POLMS- ANL SONNLIS x58 


BS C QRIOLANVS ~ 


$52% KIN 


em TKO 


MAL RCHANI- OF LLMCk. aze@y 


ji MEPEAD ILO NY AND CLE ORATRA Be Me 
SE WELPTH NIGHT? 
i AEN CHAD Q:-ABOVT-NO 


wt Pn HENRY 


you don’t send the coupon at once, as O2~.KENRY-) eo Bt. 6-0 
many keen and intelligent bargain hunters oe ae 
will respond eagerly to this opportunity. 4 versity 
m . t a ° Society, 
The regular price of the Booklovers New Worl 














of paying for it a litt 


(Formerly of 78 5th 


ia MAIL 





You can get a set now for $25.00, and you have the privilege 


tary on this fact would only weaken its importance. 


Tue University Society 


44-60 E. 23d St., New York 


when sold through agents is $58.00. You may send, 
: prepaid, for my ex- 
amination, a set of 
the Booklovers Shake- 
P eels in half-leather 
42 binding at your special 

price of $25.00. If the books 
are satisfactory, I shall pay 
you $1.00 within five days after 
their receipt, and $2.00 each 
Ke month thereafter for 12 months. 
‘a If they are not, I shall notify you 

and hold them subject to your order. 
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An All-Around 
Stove 


Your kitchen may be well 
planned—everything appar- 
ently handy—yet if there is 
not a New Perfection Wick 
Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 
in it, the one greatest con- 
venience of all is lacking. 


The “New Perfection” is 
a home and family stove— 
big enough and powerful 
enough to do all you’d ever 
ask a cooking-stove to do, 
and, best of all, it does its 
work without overheating the 
kitchen. The 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is built with a CABINET TOP just like a modern range. It is the 
most convenient stove ever made and is almost indispensable to 
summer comfort. 

Three sizes. Can be had either with or without Cabinet Top. If 
not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


The R is the most perfect all- 

a O LAMP round home light. Has 

large font, best and latest center draft 

burner and beautiful porcelain shade. Nothing complicated about 

the Rayo—easily cleaned, easily managed. If not with your dealer, 
write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL. COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


SECTION 
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SUNSET TRAVEL BUREAU OF INFORMATION 











The Overland Limited 
TO THE EAST 
Is Protected Every Inch of the Way by Electric Block Signals 


o UNION PACIFIC 


INQUIRE OF 


S. F. BOOTH, G.A., 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P, A., h 
42 Powell St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Omaha, Nebraska 
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SUNSET TRAVEL BUREAU OF INFORMATION 














Golden State Limited 


THE MISSION TRAIN 


LUXURIOUS EQUIPMENT FAST SERVICE 


Write for details to Department X, 948 Flood Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 
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SUNSET TRAVEL BUREAU OF INFORMATION 















































Fhis is what the well informed West- JC 
ern ticket agent will tell you of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES || |-2 


That is why ‘“‘you can sleep.”’ From Chicago there are trains practically every hour to 





New York and Boston. Some are via the Lake Shore Route, along the shores of the $.W. 
Great Lakes, some by the Michigan Central, via Niagara Falls to Buffalo. From Buffa- 


lo trains pass through the Mohawk Valley and the Berkshires to South Terminal, 
Boston, or through the Mohawk and Hudson River valleys into Grand Central sta- 
tion—the only railroad terminal in New York. Service from St. 
Louis is also excellent. 


For folders, tickets or other information call on or address C.C.Crane, 32 Powell 
Street, San Francisco; W. C. Seachrest, 132 Third Street, Portland; F. M. Byron, 
Angeles Hotel Building, Los Angeles; Erwin Tears, Denver; or write to New York 
Central Lines Travel Bureau, 781 Grand Central Station, New York City, 445 
La Salle Street Station, Chicago. ; 





“AMERICA’S GREATEST 
RAILWAY SYSTEM”? 


HROUGH TRAINS 


Between Pacific Coast Points and Chicago there are three fast through trains 
daily via the Chicago, Union Pacific & North Western Line, over the only 
double-track railway between the Missouri River and Chicago. 


Electric lighted, daily between San Francisco, Los 


: The Overland Limite Angeles, Portland and Chicago. Pullman Draw- 


ing-Room and Compartment Sleeping Cars and 
Composite Observation Cars (with Buffet and Library). Dining Car Service a la carte for all meals. 


cane A splendid electric lighted through train between 

The Los Angeles Limited Los pein and Chicago via the Chicago & 

North Western, Union Pacific and Salt Lake Route. Pullman Drawing-Room, Compartment and 

Tourist Sleeping Cars, and Composite Observation Cars (with Library and Buffet). Dining Car 
Service a la carte for all meals. 


. +| A fast through train between San Francisco, Los 
China and J apan F; ast Mai Angeles, Portland and Chicago, with Pullman 
Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars and Tourist Sleeping Cars. All meals in dining cars (a la carte), Daily 

and Personally Conducted Excursions. 


THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 


All agents sell tickets via this line. For booklets, maps, information about 
rates and sleeping car reservations, call on or address 























R. R. RITCHIE Cc. A. THURSTON R. V. HOLDER 
General Agent Pacific Coast General Agent General Agent 
878 Market Street 605 South Spring Street 102 Third Street 
San Francisco Los Angeles Portland 
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your present occupation 


APPLY TO 








We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage and 
Insurance Business, and appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company 
in America. Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year without 
any investment of capital. Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By our 
system you can make money in a few weeks without interfering with 
Our co-opeative department will give you 
more choice, salable property to handle than any other institution in 

BROWN the world. Get your name on your own Real Estate Signs — big money 1n it. 
JOHN A Thorough Commercial Law Course FREE to Each’ 
Representative. Write tor 62-page book, Free 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 2743.Reaper Block, Chicago 
















SING FAT CoO.,, Inc. 


The Famous Oriental Bazaar 


Wholesale and Retail 
$.W. corner Dupont and California Streets SAN FRANCISCO 


Brancues: The Emporium Oriental Dept., San Francisco 
550 South Broadway, Los ANGELES 





ms dente Mark 


REGISTERED 


z2# & Rh FF 











FOR THE COMPLEXION 
Will cure a_ bad 
skin and preserve a 
good one. 
Used by celebrated 
beauties for near a 
century. 
For sale everywhere 


Two sizes— 


50c and $1.00 


RECAMIER MANF’G CO., NO.127 W. 31ST ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Send for free sample and interesting illustrated booklet 














“THE KATY” “=f 


SAN 
OR FRANCISCO 





Rs Louis 


PARSONS @ 





FORT 
D WORTH Le 
wos ‘@ 


fe 





DALLAS 


SA 
ANTONIO 


For Comfort travel bythe SUNSET 
“KATY ROUTE” between San Fran- 
cisco and St. Louis, via Los Angeles, El 


= Paso, San Antonio and Dallas, 100 miles 


along the ocean shore, through fields of rice, 


cotton and sugar cane. 
“KATY” dining service between San —" 
Unsurpassed meals only 50 cents. 


ducted tourist sleepers. 
and St. Louis. 


secured from 


Personally con- 


Further information can be 


any SOUTHERN PACIFIC AGENT or 


W. S. ST. GEORGE, Gen. Pass. Agent 
518 WAINRIGHT BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


JOS. McILROY, Pacific Coast Pass. Agent 
ROOM 15, FLOOD BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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}@ BUSINESS 
Somes: 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN: 


It is a well known fact among busines men that a knowledge 
of SHORTHAND and BOOKKEEPING is practically the only STEPPING STONE 
within reach of young people to-day by which they may attain to success in 
the business world Opportunities are never lacking for bright, ambitious 
young men and women well trained along these lines. Much depends 
upon proper training—thoroughness in every detail is the keynote to suc- 
cessful business careers. Therefore when choosing a school select the one 
whose excellent reputation is due to its complete courses and thorough 
teaching thereof. 

Under the HEALD SYSTEM of class and individual instruction our 
students advance rapidly and become competent steuographers and book- 
keepers—tully equipped to fill first class positions in wholesale or retail 
houses, Railroad, Real Estate, Insurance or Law offices 

We also teach automobiling, engineering and music. 


Write for Our Illustrated Booklets 


Address Pres. E. P. Heald, 425 McAllister St., S. F. 











TRACK SQUAD 


What YOUR Boy Will Enjoy At 
HOITT SCHOOL He will be wel- 


comed into a delightful home life. He will 
have a gymnasium, swimming tank and 
athletic fields. In addition to the regular 
academic studies he may take manual train- 
ing andacomplete commercial course. When 
he graduates he will be prepared for college 
or ready for practical life. A lower school 
for the younger boys. 

Write for catalogue, illustrated with photographs of 
our buildings, our track team, oursummer camps and 
views of Stanford University. Very reasonable terms. 

W. J. MEREDITH, Principal, Palo Alto, California 


SHORTHAND IN 30 DAYS—Boyd Syllabic System 
—written with only nine characters. No ‘‘positions,” 
“ruled lines,” ‘‘shading,” ‘“‘word-signs’”’ nor ‘‘cold notes.” 
Speedy, practical system that can be learned in 30 days 
of home study, utilizing spare time. CHicaGo CoRRE- 
SPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 970-112 Clark St., Chicago. 





IT PAYS BIG TO AMUSE THE PUBLIC WITH 


MOTION PICTURES 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY as our Instruc- 
tion Book and ‘‘Business Guide’’ tells all. 
We furnish Complete Outfits with Big Adver- 
tising Posters, etc. Humorous dramas brim- 
ful of fun, travel, history, religion, temper- 
ance work and songs illustrated. One man 
can do it Astonishing Opportunity in any 
locality for a man with a little money to show 
in churches, school houses, lodge halls, the- 
aters, etc. Profits $10 to over $100 per night. 
Others do it, why not you? It’s easy; write to 
us and we'll tell you how. Catalogue free. 


WESTERN AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO., 74 SECOND ST., SAN FRANCISCO 

















MOUNT TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY 
SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
“I do not recall an institution superior to it for training 
boys in a preparatory course for college.”” Report Inspector. 
General U.S. A. Send fora catalogue. 
ARTHUR CrosBy, D. D., Head Master, 


MISS HARKER’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

Palo Alto, California. College Preparatory, Intermediate 
and Primary Departments. Special Courses in Music and 
Art. Home atmosphere. Tennis, horseback riding and 
other outdoor sports. Eighth year begins Aug. 16, 1909, 
Write for illustrated catalogue. 


~ SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE. 733 Fill- 


more street, S Irancisco. Established twenty years. 








San 
San Francisco offers better opportunities than any other 
city in the world. We give you the training which enables 
you to accept one of these opportunities and introduce 
you to the men who offer the opportunity. Write for 
circulars. A. S. Weaver, president. 


THE PAUL GERSON DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
San Francisco, Chicago. Largest training school of acting 
in America. Mr. Gerson has personal charge of San Fran- 
cisco school. Positions secured. Six months’ graduating 
course. Write for catalogue. Countryman Building, Van 
Ness Avenue and Ellis Street, San Francisco. 








ST. MATTHEW'S MILITARY SCHOOL 


BURLINGAME, CALIFORNIA 


Established 1866. Prepares for college or for active 
business life. For illustrated circular, address 


Rev. W. A. Brewer, A. B., Rector 
How to Get a Mandolin FRE FI 
Guitar or Violin 5 


Special 60 day offer to advertise new 

system of teaching music. Write to-day 

lor particulars. 

National Correspondence School 
of Music 

P. O. Box 1466 Seattle, Washington 


Y MMER: 
You a 
Why go through life with halting tongue when positively we can cure y nut 
Expense is small. Wecan send you testimonials from hundreds we have 
cured completely. The younger the easier, but young or old, we can CURE 
all cases. NOCURE, NO PAY. Send your name or that of any friend who 
stammers and we will send further particulars FREE. Write 
PACIFIC SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS , 

1714 Renton Club Bldg., 18th and Madison Sts., Seattle, Wash. 


~ Memory the Basis 
of All K 































3 You are no great 

po aa mony. inexpensive. Increases 
ncome; gives ready memory for faces, names, 
REMEMBER business aetails, studies, conversation; develops 
WRITE TO-DAY will, public. speaking, writing, personality. 
Dickson Memory School, 798 Auditorium Bidg., Ch cago 


Be a Salesman 


Earn a good salary, $1,000 to $10,000 a year 
and expenses. Enter the most pleasant, and best 
paid profession in the world, where you are paid all 
you earn, where there is no limit to your earning 
power. Be a producer, the one man the firm 
must have. We will teach you to bea salesman by 
mail in eight weeks and assist you to secure a posi- 
tion with a reliable firm, through our Free Em- 
ployment Bureau. Hundreds of our Graduates 
placed in good positions. We always have plenty of good open- 
ings with leading firms all over the country. Over 500,000 
Traveling Salesmen employed in the United States and Canaa. 
If you are ambitious and want to earn from two to ten tin es 
what you now do, our Free Book ‘‘A Knight of the Grip 

will show you how to doit. Write for it today. Address nearest office. 

Dept.120 National Salesman’s Training Associatio 


DB, 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Kansas City, Minneapolis 
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RATES 75 CENTS 
PER LINE 
Minimum advertisement 
accepted 4 lines 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


For the Advertiser who 
wishes a small advertise- 
ment 

“You get results” 








REAL ESTATE—California 


REAL ESTATE— Oregon 





SUNNYVALE, Santa Clara County, Calif.—38 miles 
from San Francisco. T!.2 ideal climate of the state is 
found here. Enormous factories employing hundreds of 
hands are located in Sunnyvale. The center for the most 
successful 5 and 10-acre farms in California. Grow 
apples, pears, alfalfa, and vegetables in the flowing 
artesian well belt, and cherries, peaches, apricots, prunes, 
and walnuts and raise chickens on the sediment soil. 
The market for all Pegged is in Sunnyvale, where the 
Libby, McNeill and Libby, and the Sunnyvale Fruit Can- 
neries, and Madison & Bonner, dried fruit packers, are 
located. Land sold on your own terms direct from the 


owners. For further information write for illustrated 
booklet. R. B. Cherington, Sunnyvale Chamber of 
Commerce. 





~ SUNNYVALE—The town of manufacturing and small 
farming. Residence, business lots and five-acre tracts. 
Prices very low. rite for catalogue. Sunnyvale Land 
Co., Sunnyvale, Santa Clara county, California. 


CALIFORNIA LANDS—In San Joaquin County, in 
large and small tracts, improved and unimproved farms. 
Write us for descriptive matter of thisCounty. References 
any bank here. 49 years in this business in this city. 
Established 1860. L. M. Cutting & Co., 15 N. Hunter St., 
Stockton, Cal. 


I BUY, sell and exchange California lands and ranches. 
Large tracts for subdivision and colonization a specialty, 
Write for full particulars. 

H. O. Palen, Highland, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA LAND—$1 acre, cash payment; balance 
90 cents month per acre; close San Francisco; no taxes; 
no interest; 5-acre tracts; level, rich, clear; ready to 
plow; irrigated; perpetual water right; immediate pos- 
session given; particulars, maps, photographs, free. 

Stevinson Colony, 1414 Mar cet street, San Francisco. 


~ COME TO KINGS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, and do 
better. Good land, water plenty, sure crops, corn, cattle, 
hogs, dairying, alfalfa, raisin grapes, peaches. Send for 
booklet and local newspapers free. Learn the truth. 
Address Chamber of Commerce, De pt. 8, Hanford, Cal. 


MAKE MONEY WHILE YOU SLEEP, your hens man- 
ufacture eggs while you sleep and furnish you an income 
every day in the year including Sundays and holidays. 
I have for sale on easy payments 15 acres equipped for 
4000 chickens, 9 acres orchard, full bearing, mostly bell- 
fleur apples, 12-room modern house, elegantly furnished, 
gas for light and fuel. Stable and barn room for 10 horses 
and cows. Grand oaks, pines and flowers; one half mile 
from Penn Grove station one mile from electric Station. 
Thoroughbred Jerseys, Standard bred trotters, prize winner 
chickens. Price $12,000.00. Suitable for refined people. 
Frank J. Hellen, Penn Grove, Cal. 


“SANTA CLARA, old Mission town and fruit center. 
For information on this town and favored section of Cali- 
> send to the Secretary Commercial League, Santa 

Clara, Cal. 


WALNUT GROVES—See us about walnut groves, 1, 5 
or 10 acres adjoining Santa Rosa; prices right, terms right. 
M: icdonald & Morgan, 622 Phelan 3ldg. San Francisco. 


$3 PER ACRE monthly will buy rich frostless Orange 
and Grape lands in fe rtile El Cajon Valley, a famous 
beauty spot in Southern California’s most delightful 
climate. ave subdivided 300 acres into small homelands. 
A good living in five acres. Unusual opportunity. Write 
immediately for free illustrated booklet. J. Frank Cullen, 
San Diego, California. 


EUCALYPTUS LANDS: we have several large tracts 
to offer at from $7.50 to $25 per acre desirable for 
Eucalyptus planting. Hobson-McCormick Co., 411-12 
Balboa Bldg., San Francisco, California. 


“FOR COLONIZATION EN TERPRISES, we have a number of 
tracts from 500 to acres for sale; best land in California; 
subject to irrigation; will net 100% to 400% if subdivided. Write us, 
Hobson-McCormick Co., 411-12 Balboa Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


FREIGHT FORWARDING 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO.—Reduced 
rates on household goods to and from all points on the 
Pacific Coast. 443 Marquette Building, Chicago; 1501 
Wright. Building, St. Louis; 736 Old South Building, 
Boston; 206 Pacifie Building, San Francisco; 200 Central 
Building, Los Angeles. 





















































W.M. FRENCH—The leading Real Estate Dealer of 
Medford, Oregon. Address, room 7, Jackson County 
Bank Building, Medford, Oregon. 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY 
Rich soil, delightful climate. For descriptive Jiterature 
write Olmsted Land Co., Salem. Oregon. 

KLAMATH COUNTY, OREGON, improved and raw 
land for dairy, hog, grain, alfalfa and truck farming under 
Government irrigation; for sale by (I aim to be reliable) 
T. W. Stephens, Klamath Falls, Oregon. 


REAL ESTATE—Miscellaneous 


$3,000 to $10,000 yearly easily made in real estate 
business; no capital required; we teach the business by 
mail, appoint you special representative, assist you to 
success. Valuable book free. The Cross Co. 785 
Reaper Block, Chicago. See our other advertisement. in 
this magazine. 


PALOUSE - COU NTRY—Richly illustrated 40-page booklet; also 
color map views of banner non-irrigated counties Eastern Washington, 
Northern Idaho; Spokane market; prosperous, thriving cities—Moscow, 
Colfax, Rosalia, Palouse; wheat, dairy, poultry scencs. Write to C. E. 
Flagg, Secretary Palouse Commercial (labs, room 606, Terminal 1 ldg.. 
Spokane, W: ish. 


LANDS in n tracts to “suit. 





























PATENTS 
PATENT SENSE and Patents that protect yield 
our clients enormous profits. Write us for proof. 


Inventors lose millions through worthless patents. R. 8. 
& A. B. Lacey, Dept. 72, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869. 


PATENTS THAT PAY—Protect your idea. 2 books 
free: ‘Fortunes in Patents—What and How to Invent” 
a 61-page Guide. Free report as_ to patentability. 
E. E. Vrooman, Patent Lawyer, 1189 F St., Wash. D. C. 


PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. Send sketch 
for free report as to patentability. Guide Book and What 
to Invent, with valuable List of Inventions Wanted, sent 
free. One million dollars offered for one invention; $16,000 
for others. Patents secured by us advertised free in 
World’s Progress; sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BE A DOCTOR of Mechano- Therapy, the wonderful new 
system of healing. $3000-$5000 a year. We teach you by mail. 
Greatly superior and more simple than Osteopathy. Author- 
ized diplomas to graduates. Special terms now. Write to-day 
for prospectus free. American College of Mechano-Therapy, 
Dept. 411, 120-122 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


~ CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES are paid well for easy 
work; e xaminations of all kinds soon; expert advice, sample 
questions and Booklet 47 desc ribing positions and telling 
easiest and quickest way to secure them free. Write now. 
Ww ashington Civil Service School, W ashington, I D. _C. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCIES—2Ist year 
under same management. Operating in California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada, Washington and Oregon. San Francisco, 
717 Market St.; Los Angeles, 525 Stimson Block. Teachers 
and School Officials brought together. Boynton & Easte rly. 


HOTELS IN EUPOPE.—Brochure describing most 
desirable hotels all over Europe. The Chautauqua Tours, 
Appleton, Wisconsin. 


OREGON MAP SALE—Full colored $1.00 sectional 
map, shows all grant lands in special colors, by sections. 
Sale price 60c, while they last. Hunter Land Co., 831 
Chamber of Commerce, Portland Oregon. 


SULLIV: AN’SCORN PLASTERS Cure Corns and Warts. 
A retail shoe man’s successful solving of present-day 
foot-faults. Package of six, 10 cents. Sullivan’s, 159 
Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 


AUTHORS seeking a publisher should communicate 
with the Cochrane punliahing Company, 670 Tribune 
ae: New York City. 















































EM CUTTING—We cut and verve Pebbles, Quartz, 
Mc veda Agates, Turquoise, Rubies, and all gems. 


Prices right. Have your souvenir pe "> ‘s or fine gems cut. 
Frank J. Esterlin Co., 222 Kearny St., San Francisco. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





AGENTS WANTED in every city or town on the Pacific 
Coast for the Peck Pencil Vending Machines. A Winner. 
Answer quick before territory is all taken up. Write for 

yarticulars and description circular. Peck Machine 
istributing Co., 808 Broadw Oakland, Cal. 


WE BOY U. S. and foreign coins many dates and denominations; 
premiums up to $5800. Also every kind of used stamps. Particulars 
tree. May be worth many dollars, pe rhaps fortune to you. Money 
& Stamp Brokerage Co., 150 Nassau St., E 1, New York. 


FINE INVESTMENT OR SPECULATION — Lake 
County Mineral Spring Resort for sale or exchange. Large 
patronage, splendid mineral water.and fine location. Ad- 
dress ‘*Resort,"’ 1369 Wood Street, Oakland, Cal. 


RESTRICTED SPECIAL OFFERING—Re -putable men 
and women wanted as representative shareholders in 
the Vulcan Copper-Gold Mine, adjoining Thomas W. 
Lawson’s Trinity—First National-Balaklala and $2,000,000 
smelter on Shasta copper belt. No canvassing. Now 
available for first applicants only, 50,000 shares treasury 
stock Series C, par value $1.00 at syndicate price of 25 
cents per share, with 20 per cent stock bonus free—stand- 
ing to gain the holder not only 1000 per cent in rise, but 
also large private commissions. Address promptly, 
Shasta Investment Co., Dunsmuir, California. 

INVEST YOUR SAVINGS IN OLD MEXICO’S MINES 
—We believe we have several of the richest mining claims 
in that country. Prominent business men behind the 
enterprise. Original stock over-subscribed. Company out 
of debt, much improvement work done. For sufficient 
ready capital to cover final tunneling and necessary machin- 
ery, we offer for sale 20,000 shares at 50c. Any quantity 
may be purchased. Write for free booklet giving full infor- 
mation. It may be the chance ofa lifetime. Dr. Garfield, 
328 Security Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

MY BOOK, “BUILDING A BUSINESS,” tells how 
big agency business can be started with small capital, how 
to conduct the business -_ 4 several thousand dollars 
annually. Robert Hicks, Louis, Mo. 
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WE START YOU in a permanent business with us and 
furnish everything. Full course of instructions free. We 
are manufacturers and have a new plan in the mail order 
line. Large profits. Small capital. You pay us in three 
months and make big profits. References given. Sworn 
statements. Pease Mfg. , 1027 Pease Bldg, Buffalo, N x, 


STOCKS AND BONDS OFFERED FOR QUICK SALE E. 
@ 20 





1000 shares Monterey Coal Co 
1000 shares Lamb Weed Burner Co............ @ 
500 shares Hoag Rapid Press Co.. 
50 Burlingame Telegraphing Typewriter. 
10 shares Chiapas Rubber Plantation Co........ 
10 shares Rio Michol Plantation Co............ @ 
3 shares La Zacuaipa Rubber Co. es 
4 American Marconi Wireless Co. ($100.0 0). @ 3 
Address 472 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


INVALID CHAIRS 


EAMES TRICYCLE CO.—Manufacturers of invalid 
rolling chairs for all  . Self-propelling tricycle 
chairs for the disabled. Invalid chairs, wholesale and 
retail and for rent. Send for illustrated catalogue. 1714 
Market street, San Francisco, California; 1202 So. Main 
street, Los Angeles, California. 


FOR MEN 


SAFETY RAZOR BLADES $ssterilized, sharpened, 
better than new; 2 cts. each; satisfaction or money back; 
5 yrs. success; send for blade box and circular. Electro 
Stropping Co., 123 Shelby, Detroit, Mic’ 


HELP WAN TED 


LADY SEWERS to — up shields at home; $10 per 
100; can make two an hour; work sent prepaid to 
reliable women; send reply envelope for full informa- 
tion to Universal Remedy Go.. Desk C, Walnut St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


























LAUREL DELL 


“THE SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA.” Boating, bathing, fishing, 
hunting, etc., free to guests. Rates $12.00 per week up. 
booklet and information, Hamilton & De Yoe, Laurel Dell, Lake Co., Cal. 


Write for | 


BUILD A $5000 BUSINESS 


of your own and escape salaried drudgery { 4 
life. 33centsa day will od L- I wae send 

you “Free Pointers”’ for a tal. W. A, Shryer, 
Pres. American Collect'n Service, ols State St., Detrait, Mich, 








Jno. J. Cone Robert W. Hunt Jas. C. Hallsted 
A. W. Fiero D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & C0. 


Engineers 


BUREAU OF INSPECTION 
TESTS AND CONSULTATION 


West Street Building, NEW YORK 
31 Norfolk House, LONDON 
1121 The Rookery, CHICAGO 
Monongahela Bank Building, PITTSBURG 
425 Washington Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
Syndicate Trust Building, ST. LOUIS 
Canadian Express Building, MONTREAL 


Inspection of Rails and Fastenings, Cars, 
Locomotives, Pipes, etc., Bridges, 
Buildings and other Structures 


Cement Testing and Inspection 
CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL LABORATORIES IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
ST. LOUIS and MONTREAL 


Reports and Estimates on Properties and Processes 











| 
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Reduced Rates 


to and from Pacific Coast Points on household goods 


we ship in through cars to and from California, 
Oregon, Washington and Colorado. Our own men 
do the loading and unloading. Bekins Warehouses at 
all principal coast points. Write for city maps. Address 


Bekins Household Shipping Co. 
63C FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO, or 


Bekins Van & Storage Co. 


LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO or OAKLAND, CAL. 








Member L. A. Chamber of Commerce 








Galena-Signal 
Oil Company 


FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA 





Sole manufacturers of the celebrated GALENA COACH, 
ENGINE and CAR OILS and SIBLEY’S PERFECTION 
VALVE and SIGNAL OILS. 

GUARANTEE COST per thousand miles for from 
one to five years, when conditions warrant it. 

Maintain EXPERT DEPARTMENT. which is an organ- 
ization of skilled railway mechanics of wide and varied 
experience. Services of experts furnished free of charge 
to patrons interested in the economical use of oils. 


Chas. Miller, President 
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LEVY MRS. D. SCHWEITZER 








J. Schweitzer 
Company 








WHOLESALE | 
BUTCHERS AND 


MEAT JOBBERS 
NO RETAILING DONE 


1412 BUSH ST. | 
SAN FRANCISCO 
-.- CALIFORNIA ... 
Telephone Main 368 

















HOTEL, RESTAURANT 
AND SHIPPING SUPPLIES 
.. «eA SPECIALTY.... 














From Maine to California 


pSUR, 
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LINSEED OIL 








TURPENTINE DRYER 
AND GUARANTEED 
TO CONTAIN 
Tom mall, [ome 4 Sey 3 


fn n Ve Ma sary Thor 
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for Beauty, Purity and Durability are the standard. 


Masury’s Liquid House Paints and their 
various other productsare chemically pure. Send 
for free sample cards and descriptive literature to 


Whittier Coburn Co., San Francisco or Los 
Angeles, California, or 
| Sonn W. Masury & Son, 44 Jay St., New me | 




















.-~DOESN’T COST MUCH... 





Our combination policy covering FIVE important benefits costs so little when 
compared to the old separate-policy plan that you can not afford to be without it 


Best 
Policy 


Our new, modern 
policy is in advance of 
the times. No other 
company issues one as 
good or as broad in its 
benefits. We can afford 
tosell this policy cheaper 
because it lessens our 
operating expenses with- 
out increasing the risk. 


It is THE policy for 
business men, salaried 


| men and capitalists. 


INVESTIGATE 


Strong 
Company 


Last year we wrote 
twice as much insurance 
in our home territory as 
any othercompany. Our 
new policy was one rea= 
son—there are others. 

Every man owes it to 
himself and his family to 
take time to find out 
which policy is the 
BEST. Drop a postal 
card to-day stating your 
age, and we will quote 
the cost. 


WRITE US 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF CALIFORNIA 


ents 
J. N. RUSSELL, Jr., Manager fiome Office General Agency, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Member L. A. Chamber of Commerce 


KILGARIF & BEAVER, Inc., General A: 


Shreve Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
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-eiilebdeatie-Dtlenile--Diethends—tilsidends —Dividends— Dividends— 


Roblito Is Paying Dividends 


We offer investors an opportunity to become interested 
in a rubber plantation that is NOW paying dividends 


We own outright (with clear deed) 5565 acres of the finest land for rubber 
production to be found anywhere on the globe. It is located in the state of Chiapas, 
Mexico, and the Pan-American Railroad passes directly through the property. 

We have changed the production of crude rubber from the reckless and destruc- 
tive harvesting methods in vogue among the natives to the most scientific and pro- 
ductive plan Known in connection with the successful cultivation of the rubber tree. 

The enterprise is highly profitable because the demand for crude rubber exceeds 
the supply. 

We are now shipping rubber and obtain for our product the highest market 
price for the reason that it is pronounced by the American Rubber Company to be 
the best plantation rubber ever received from Mexico. 

Our plantation is managed by an American experienced in the cultivation of 
the rubber tree. All of our officers and directors are trained, successful business men 
of unquestioned character. All have paid cash for their stock. There is no dead-head 
list of high-salaried officers and all money paid to the company goes to increase its 
assets, 

The exceptional opportunity is now open to obtain a limited number of shares 
in our plantation at $100 per share on easy payments. Terms $10 down and $5 per 
month; 5 per cent discount for all cash. After the present allotment of only 230 
shares has been sold, the price will be advanced to $125 per share. All stockholders 
participate in profits from the date stock is issued and an annual dividend is guar- 
anteed to each investor. 

Write at once for booklet giving full particulars regarding an enterprise that 
has already made good and earning dividends. The literature is free and each request 
receives prompt attention. 


ROBLITO RUBBER PLANTATION COMPANY 


1304 Metropolis Bank Bldg., Sa: Francisco 102 Bacon Block, Oakland, Cal. 


Dividends— Dividends— Dividends— Dividends—Dividends— Dividends— 
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The Engine , 
That Satisfies | 


is the Northwestern Marine Engine. 
The only engine having Special Gas- 
Tight Bearings and Balance Disks on 5 of 
inside of crank chamber. Extremely simple SS 
in construction. A Gearless Engine —no 

valves, cams or gears. Anenginea woman can run. 
The Northwestern always takes you wy home on time. Un- 
equalled for speed and power. 3H. P., 4in.x4% in. bore and First National Bank Bldg. 
stroke, safne size as others rete at 6 H. P. Only $75.00 complete. 
Hundreds of satisfied users, Write for a copy of our New 1908 Catalog. s F c 
Northwestern Steel and lion Works, Box 523R, Eau Claire, Wis, an Francisco 





















Marine Bldg., cor Front & California Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 


HENRY LUND & COMPANY | 20870" a Uae CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO AND LIVERPOOL 


European Steel Rails and Fittings of every i 
description. Contractors of Railway Material Dealers in 














Bonds 


Member of the 


Why Not Build a Racalsn? STOCK AND BOND EXCHANGE 


“STILLWELL BUNGALOWS" is the best book of cheap, attractive homes, 
Large pictures, mostly bungalows plans, descriptions, and estimates $750 
to $4000. Price 55 cents Complete working blueprints and specifications 
$5 and $10, absolutely accurate, and any carpenter can build from them. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., 


101 RINDGE BLOCK, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








E..H. Rollins & Sons 


Municipal, Railroad and Corporation 
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BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 





THE ANGLO & LONDON 

PARIS NATIONAL BANK The Sait Francisco National Bank 
OF SAN FRANCISCO Capital Stock - - - - - $1,000,000 

Capital - $4,000,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits - 375,000 


: Extends to its customers every accommoda- 
Surplus and undivided P rofits 1,350,000 tion consistent with conservative bankins. 


N. E. Corner Pine and Sansome Streets UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


The German Savings and Loan Society 57° Ssifer* San Francisco, Cal. 


(MEMBER OF THE ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO) 








ee eo 5p aie sar Sis fe do) nie) 919 6 98 0m n/a 6190918) 0:90, 60g eo oheleeed $ 1,200,000.00 
Capital actually aid ny Fun in gash Sat ai a ener hfs i Miah OOO DEE Porn PO I $ 1,000,000.00 
coo cong ne d.Ssara vodivseieiainin.sn:50.0\0rb. 04 6/10 ee sivlenisisie vai 479,043.00 
Deposits December 1908. tn REE aE CR a CO re re ern ee ee ee nr eee $35,079,498.53 
RN ee ge Ne a creche Gag Sik Sala So gE ww saad veinie Sensaag, 2:9 . .$37,661,836.70 


Remittance may be made by arog Post Office, or Wells, Fargo & Co’s Money Orders, or coin by Express. 
Office Hours: 10 o’clock A. to F o’clock P. ye except Saturdays to 12 o’clock M. and Saturday evenings 


from 7 a ‘clock P. M. to 8 eae P, for receipt of Deposits only. 

FF we“ fx N. Ohlandt; Mice Vice-President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President, Emil Rohte; 
Cashier, a 3 Schmidt; Assistant ‘Cashier, - William Herrmann; Secretary, George Tourny; Assistant Sec- 
a? f 4 PR ller; Goodfellow & Eells, General Attorneys. 

gy = rg DIRECTOR eT ke Ohl andt, a Meyer, “Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhardt, I. N. Walter, J. W. Van 
Ber Tillmann, jr., E. T. Kruse and W. 8 . Goodfellow. 

ISSION BRANGH,” anes Mission Street, between 2ist and 22nd Streets. For receipt and payment of 


Deposits only. er, Manager. ¥ 
ICHMOND DisTRICN BRANC 432 Clement Street, between 5th and 6th Avenues. For receipt and 
payment of Deposits only. + Heyer, Manager. 


Cuus-F-taros CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA —®-°;Zosxs 



































President ; Manager 
On ~ after Sept. 1st, 1908, will be located in our quarters 
Corner Market, Sutter and Sansome Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
624 Van Ness Avenue, near Turk Street BRANCHES 3039 16th Street, near Valencia Street 
° PAID UP CAPITAL - - $1,500,000.00 
TOTAL RESOURCES : 4,538,921.10 
Cc cial A ts Solicited. Interest Paid on Special and Savings Deposits. Safe Deposit Boxes for 
Rent at Van Ness Avenue Branch. 
FRENCH SAVINGS BANK f— 
108 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Capital Paid In and Surplus $700, 000.00 A POLICY IN THE 
PRESIDENT . . ‘ Cane CaRPY 
VickE-PRESIDENT . . A 2 LEGALLET 
VicE-PRESIDENT . é , " Leow. BocquERAz ( ONTIN EN } AL 
SECRETARY . ° ss ; ‘ A. BousQquET 
DIRECTORS 
7%. Ge Geo. Bel H. de St.Seine { SI TY 
2% ty . Bergerot 9. Bozio oor Leon Bocqueras A AL 
abin Si as . Car 
A. Legallet John Ginty iS. Gothen i ‘OM PAN Y 
CHICAGO 
The McConway & Torley Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. IS ABSOLUTE PROTECTION, IN 
Sole Manufacturers of the CASE OF INJURY or ILLNESS. 
The ‘SCONTINENTAL” has paid up- 
anney oup er wards of $7,660,000. 00 in claims. 
The ‘SCONTINENTAL”’ is the largest 
Used exclusively on the passenger equipment of company doing strictly accident and health 
the Seuthern Pacific Company and its allied lines insurance business. 
PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVES - The *“*BEST’? protection is **CONTI- 
MCMULLIN & EYRE NENTAL”? protection. 
Flood Building San Francisco 
For full information regarding policies 








call or writs 





DEWEY.STRONC & CO J. E. BETTS 


CAVEATS 


Resident Manager 
201-2-6 Mutual Savings Bank Building 


TRADEMARKS San Francisco California 
MERCHANTS EXCHANGE, S. F. a 

















‘PHONE TEMP. 4455 
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$1500 a Year for Life 


Any one who can spare $2.50 or more a month can purchase an andivided interest in our 15,000 
acre rubber plantation in Tropical Mexico. $25 a month paid through the development period of 
our plantation, should bring you an average revenue of $1500 a year net profit as long as you liv 
and leave an annuity for your heirs. If you wish to save for old age or provide for the da ays when 
you feel entitled to retire from constant work. this is a most excellent opportunity. It is mo 
profitable than life insurance, and not so long to wait—safe as city real. estate, yet not so boatly: 
better than a savings bank for the profit is grester. 








All wealth comes from the earth, and ou »,000 acres, well watered, accessible to markejs and 
superintended by an experienced and capatie American Manager, should yield large and steady 
profits. 

We are changing the production of crude rubber from the primitive and destructive methods 
heretofore employed by the natives to the most scientific and successful plan known to modern 
forestry 

There is nothing speculative about crude rubber. It can be sold every day in the year in any 
market in the world at a price that has been steedily increasing for years. For a quarter of a 
century the world's supply has been spoken for, months before it reached the civilized market. The 
price has doubled in a decade and the question of future supply is of vast moment and can only be 
solved by the scientific cultivation of the rubber tree. 

We are engaged in this immensely profitable industry on a large scale, having nearly one million 
rubber trees under cultivation which will be producing rubber in due time. 

The unusual opportunity is now open to you to secure shares in our plantation. Each share 
represents an undivided interest in our land upon which we expect to soon have growing at least 
1,500,000 rubber trees and 500,000 cocoanut trees, beside other tropical products. The great work 
we have accomplished absolutely assures the success of our enterprise. 

We have full and complete literature showing conclusive facts, logical figures and definite 
references of good character, proving beyond any doubt that our proposition is bona fide, certain 

ONE OF OUR FIFTEEN-MONTHS' OLD TREES and profitable 
Itis worth your time to ask for our booklets. In justice to yourself you should provide against the ravages of time, the chances of poverty 
and the misfortunes of i] health, by making an investment and securing a competent income that will cover all necessary living requirements. 
Write for our booklet, “‘A Safe and Profitable Investment,’’ and satisfy yourself that our statements are correct. Over 900 people, 
after thoroughly investigating our proposition, have become associated with us in this great enterprise. 
Write to-day for facts which will put you in close touch with every detail of our plan. Our literature is SENT FREE, and every request will 
receive immediate attention. 


CONSERVATIVE RUBBER PRODUCTION CO. 


611 MONADNOCK BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 





















REFRIGERATING AND ICE-MAKING MACHINES 


OF ANY DESIRED CAPACITY 


VULCAN IRON WORKS “***“ss'sssctes sc? 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 





















Pintsch Light For lighting passenger ] Steam Heat,{2, Heating, py ,controtiah': 


4 : ing systems, steam tight couplers, traps, train pipe 
cars with Perfected Single Mantle Lamps. valves. Thermo Jet System, where pressure not desired. 


Axle Driven Dynamo Equipment 


SAFETY CAR-HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY § 2,Rector Street 


2134 WOOLSEY STREET, - BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
























EST AWARD 


M JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 
Add TONE to Y our Stationery in 
the OFFICE, BANK, SCHOOL 
or HOME by using only Wash- 
burne’s Patent Adjustable 
“O ie PAPER 
° FASTENERS 
There is genuine pleasurein 
their use as well as Perfect Se- 
curity. Easily put on or taken 
off with the thumband finger. 
pa! “ = tedly and * "they always work.”’ Made of 
Pu ut up in brass boxes of 1 00 fasteners each. 
goa Compact. Strong. No Slipping, NEVER! 
All Stationers. Send 10cf or sample box of 50, assorted. 
Illustrated booklet free. Liberal discount to the trade. 
The 0. Syracuse, N. ¥. Noip 


“O'BRIEN, SPOTORNO & MITCHELL 


| Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
-PPOULTRY AND GAME 


California Market, Pine and Montgomery Sts., San Francisco 


De ee) 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLI-ERS 


Bear the Script name of 
Mica se Hartshorn on Label. 
“‘Improved,’” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers ' Tin Rollers 
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i Furnishes accurate information about the Pacific Coast and the great wide-awake 
’ West. Sunset Magazine, by reason of its close connection with the important railway 
systems of the West, is in a position to furnish the most complete data about the 
. opportunities for home making and business building. 

We plan to make this the most complete bureau of its kind in the country. We will 
cheerfully give information about any section of the West, telling you what the 
: resources are, where the opportunities to invest in a mercantile or manufacturing busi- 
: ness are; how to get there; what the cost will be; and will send you descriptive books, 
maps, folders—in fact, all the information our great facilities enable us to give. 

No advertisement will be permitted herein the reliability of which has not been first 














determined. 
NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT HOME OFFICE SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Wells Fargo Building Flood Building 600 Spring Street 
Portland, Oregon San Francisco Los Angeles 

+ | 
EUCALYPTUS Wealth - Producing 
California - Mahogany California Acres 
ape co i $65.00 to $77.50 per acre 





Commercial Eucalyptus is destined to be- 
come one of the greatest industries of the 
whole Southwest, and the most profitable 


We are the pioneer corporation; the larg Including Water for 


est, the strongest. We operate the largest 
nurseries and the largest eucalyptus forest . . 
plantings in America. We are just com- Irrigation— Easy Terms 
pleting planting 1600 acres; we will plant 
about 5000 acres next season. 











We sell timber lands (not stock) on easy Our lands are located right in the heart 

— instalment payments—no_ interest—and of the most fertile, productive and 
care for the trees two years free. An ideal profit-paying section of California— 

investment for the non-resident, for sala- near the cities of Fresno and Madera, 





ried people and wage-earners. 


in the great San Joaquin Valley. 
A few hundred dollars payable 


a few dollars each month will Unsurpassed schools, churches, climate, 
earn you an independence in a markets, and transportation facili- 
few years; will earn 100% per ties. Lands yield $50 $500 per acre 
annum. Actual statistics, and in table grapes, raisins, alfalfa, dairy 
Government reports bear out products, hogs and poultry. 


these statements. 
Send for our booklets, bulletins, Govern- 
te, 


ment statistics, etc., etc, All for the ask- 
ing. Ask 


Eucalyptus Timber TATUM-WINSTANLEY CO. 
Corporation 636 H. W. HELLMAN BUILDING 
356 So. Broadway LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 
Member Members of the Los Angeles Chamber of C 
L, A. Chamber of Commerce 


Write to-day for detailed information. 
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pacts SPEAK louder than words and the jact 
you want to bear in mind is that Boise Valley 
“"» apples took seven out of eight prizes at the Inter- 
?\national Horticultural Congress at Council Blujjs, 
¥) December, 1908. 
Washington, Oregon, Michigan, Iowa, all the 
big apple count: ies were represented 


and 


Boise Valley took the prizes. 

Do you want to farm and grow fruit under ideal 
conditions, in a beautiful elimate, where you can 
water your crops from the canal, and Idaho sun- 
shine will put the blush of the rose on your apples? 

Raw fruit land in Boise Valley under an irrigation project built by the 
United States Government, at $50.00 an acre, water right $30.00, in ten annual 
instalments, no interest on deferred payments. 

For opportunities in Idaho write to Reilly Atkinson, Secretary of Boise 
Commercial Club, a postal card will bring results. 


IDAHO 
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to $25 an Acre 


SINALOA—*The California of Mexico’’ 
A Land Pregnant with Opportunity 







Like a magic key, railroads and steamship lines have unlocked 
to the world the enormous wealth that has for countless ages 
lain hidden in Sinaloa—‘‘The Land of Opportunity.” 

Through Sinaloa’s ports, the great markets of the Orient and 
Occident are brought fully Five Hundred Miles nearer together 
than via routes heretofore traveled. Need we say more? Don’t 
you see what is in store for Sinaloa? 










Soil, Products and 
Present Prices of Land 


Location, Climate and 
Cost of Transportation 





Sinaloa is situated about eight hundred 
miles southeast of Los Angeles, on the 
West Coast of Mexico. The climate of 
Sinaloa is mild—similar to that of Southern 
California—the temperature being regulated 
by the Japanese Current, which sweeps 
around Lower California and washes its 
shores. 








Personally conducted parties leave Los 
Angeles on the first and 15th of each month 
for Sinaloa—fare for round trip, $62.65. 
Particulars of rates from other points will 
be supplied on application to the Sinaloa 
Land anna. . 









There is no finer soil in the world—it 
being of silt formation and from five to 
fifteen feet in depth. Practically every- 
thing grows here that can be raised in the 
Temperate Zone—besides Tropical Fruits, 
Cocoanuts, Coffee, etc. Growing Sisal 
Fibre is also an important industry. 

The completion of the Sinaloa Land 
Company’s Canal puts 50,000 acres of prac- 
tically Virgin Lands under Irrigation. The 
initial offer of these lands at $16.00 an acre, 
with water, is for a limited time only. 
Other lands, not under irrigation, $1.00 and 
upward an acre. 









Not in the past Thirty Years—since Early California 
Days——has there been a proposition so fraught with op- 
portunities for money-making, as the development of Sinaloa. 










Write for Maps—and illus- 
trated booklet ‘‘S,’’ which tells the whole story. / 


inaloa Land Company 


Ground Floor Pacific Electric Building 
602 and 604 South Main Street \ 
Los Angeles, California 
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A 
Fortune 


for You! 


Eucalyptus, 1 year old EI ‘ ALYP [ IS Eucalyptus, 20 years old 
Willows, California — Willows, California 

















The above isa graphic illustration of the growth of Eucalyptus in Glenn 
County, California. The year-old tree is 2 inches in diameter. The 20- 
year-old tree is 36 inches in diameter. 


We have 640 acres planted—680 trees to the acre—in Glenn County, 
California. Our plantations (comprising over 3000 acres) lie on both sides 
of the Southern Pacific Railway and 7 miles from the Sacramento River, 
navigable for 50 miles north of our landing. The soil is a rich valley loam 
and will produce any crop grown in California. 


We expect an average diameter growth of 1% inches per year. A 
7-year-old tree averaging 10 inches in diameter is conservatively worth 
$6.00. Five acres growing 2500 trees would then be worth $15,000.00. 
Cut one-seventh each year and your annual income will be $2000.00. 


The sprout growth from the stump produces another tree in one-fifth 
less time than the original growth. 


We offer you a warranty deed to five acres of this land growing 2500 
trees for $250.00 per acre, less 10% for cash. You may buy on easy 
monthly payments if you wish. ° 


All deeds are held and delivered by the Bank of Willows, Willows, Cal. 


Should you die after one-half has been paid the Bank will deliver the 
deed to your heirs without further payment. 


_ Write us for Bulletins from the Forestry Society of California and our 
literature, maps, etc., proving the value of Eucalyptus in California. 


THE FOREST SYNDICATE 


DEPT. S, 963-5-6 PACIFIC BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Sunset MaGazinE has investigated The Forest Syndicate through the 
Commercial Agencies and other sources and all reports received are favorable. 
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California’s Greatest Enterprise 
EUCALYPTUS—The New Hardwood 


Stronger than Hickory, Ash or Oak—Beautiful as Mahogany. Grows TEN TIMES FASTER. Tree 
in picture is a California Eucalyptus 23 years old. We are planting 680 such trees per acre on 
our Port Harford Eucalyptus Tract and offer the same in multiples of 5 acres at $150.00 per 
acre including cultivation and best of care (terms.) Best tree land in Californa—We guaran- 
tee it absolutely free from hardpan or alkali—No killing frosts or excessive heat—Abundanc2 
of rain and heavy fogs—No irrigation necessary—Where Eucalypts volunteers from the seed 
by the thousands. Near two railroads and cheap water transportation. Everything exactly 


right. Will pay 100% per Annum. Absolutely Safe and Sure. 


The ideal investment for the non-resident, wage earner or salaried man, busy 
merchant or retired capitalist—man or woman. Write tor booklet, official 
statistics, terms, etc. Yours for quality and price. 


Southern California Eucalyptus Growers’ Ass’n 

















| Jefferies Building 


Los Angeles, California 








BLYTHE RANCH 


and 


PALO VERDE VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 
CREAM OF COLORADO RIVER LANDS, $35.00 PER ACRE AND UP WITH FREE WATER RIGHTS 


The property includes 40,000 acres of rich Colorado River silt, situated between Parker and the 
The irrigation supply is drawn from the river 
through a model system of canals, owned and operated by the farmers. The water carries a 
high degree of fertilization and is unlimited in quantity, on account of which Blythe Ranch 


Laguna Dam in Riverside County, California. 


soil is inexhaustible. 


Other advantages are an elevation of 265 feet above sea level, splendid drinking supply 
at easy depths and perfect titles. Write for illustrated literature. 


INTERSTATE LAND COMPANY, 
Offices, 622 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, California and Blythe, California 








CALIFORNIA TRxCts To” suiT 


FROM $50.00 TO $75.00 AN ACRE 





EARLIMART COLONY. These lands 
are located on the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, in the famed San Joaquin Valley— 
level and fertile; deep soil—plenty of 
water—no crop failures; where fruits, 
vegetables and alfalfa flourish. Send 
for our beautiful book. 

Write for pamphlet— showing how we plant 

orchards and vineyards for non-residents 





California Irrigated Farms Co. 





Level as a floor 


602 South Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

















YOU 
MAKE MONEY! 


BY 
Investing in LOS ANGELES Property. Suburban, 
Acreage, Homes, Orange, Lemon and Walnut Groves. 


Unplanted lands for Alfalfa and Orchards 


$30 00 Per ACRE 
*— and Up 
Fully equipped places if you want them. 
We buy, sell, rent, and dealin all kinds of Real Estate. Send 


stamp for the information you want. 


RYDER & MILLIER COMPANY 
609 South Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Member L. A. Chamber of Commerce 














FRESNO 


CALIF OR NiAA 


IRRIGATION IS KING 

There is an abundance of water and 
It only costs §2)c per acre per year 
EVERYTHING GROWS 


FRESNO COUNTY produced $31,000,000 in 1907 
Good lands can be bought from $10 to $150 per acre 


If interested write for further information to 
FRESNO LAND COMPANY 
207 Mercantile Place 
Los Angeles alifornia 
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WRITE TO-DAY FOR NEW. FREE ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE TO 


OAKLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


CORNER 12th end FRANKLIN STREETS 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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MILLION 





Write right now for our free 
books concerning this Pacific 
Coast metropolis. 


OAKLAND 
REAL ESTATE 
ASSOCIATION 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
141TH STREET AND BROADWAY 
OAKLAND 
CALIFORNIA 























Dollars—that’s a lot of money—that’s 
the increase in assessed valuation of Oak- 


land property from 1906-07 to 1907-08. 


Not prospective wealth—not estimated 
wealth—but increase in actual wealth on 
which taxes are paid. 


Coincident with this increase, bank 
deposits rose to over $50,000,000; manu- 
factured products to $68,000,000; and 
post-office receipts, sure index of growth, 


rose from $258,000 to $428,000. 


All this sounds good, but OAKLAND 
itself, the fastest growing city on the 
Pacific Coast, looks and is EVEN BET- 
TER than these statistics of its prosperity. 


Oakland, the terminus of three great 
transcontinental railroads—the Santa Fe, 
the Southern Pacific and the Western 
Pacific, fronts on the greatest land-locked: 
harbor in the world. 


The summer climate of Oakland is a 
delightful surprise to those accustomed 
to the enervating swelter of an Eastern 
or Southern summer. 


Real estate is active and profitable. In- 
vestment opportunities are numerous and 


NY, 


LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE OAKLAND 
REAL ESTATE ASSOCIATION 


Austin, Geo. W., 1018 Broadway; Havens, Wickman, Inc., 1212 
Broadway; Holcomb Realty Co., 306 San Pablo; Laymance Real 
Estate Co., 1214-16 Broadway; Mott Co., Frank K , 1060 Broad- 
way; Realty Bonds and Finance Co. and Hotle & Co., O. E., 
Con., 1172 Broadway; Realty Syndicate, Tie, 1218 Broadway; 
Snyder Co., A. J., 901 Broadway. 


good. 
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SUTTER COUNTY 
CALIFOR NIA. 














The CENTER of the Great FRUIT Belt of the State. 
Handsome profits made in Orchards and Vineyards. 
No section produces more Luscious Fruits or Grapes. 








Good Land Selling from $25 to $100 per Acre 





Plenty of work for everyone in the many orchards, packing 
houses, canneries and on the farms. This section is also adapted 
to the raising of grain, alfalfa, etc. 


SUTTER BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 


YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 





For full particulars, write to-day to 
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Invest in 
Eucalyptus 


The Coming Wealth 
Producing Industry 





The source of our future Hard- 
wood supply. Government experts 
have said that the United States 
must look to the Eucal yptus Groves 
of California for its future supply 
of Hardwood, The great future 
possibilities of this industry are 
clearly indicated by the actual 
results already accomplished. 

The cut shows an 18 year old 
Giant Eucalyptus growing on land 
adjoining our plantation at Murrieta, 
Cal. This tree is 130 feet in height 
and valued at $150. 

A small — down and small 
payments monthly will mean an in- 
come for life. We guarantee 25% 
compounded annually on your in- 
vestment. 


No interest—no taxes—no ex- 
pense of any kind. We sell you 
the land at $200 per acre, plant 
the trees and care for them the first 
two years free of cost to you, guar- 
anteeing 90% alive. 

Write to-day for our free booklet 
“A Story of Eucalyptus.’’ 


MURRIETA 
| EUCALYPTUS CO. 


211 Mercantile Place 
Los Angeles, California 











NOTHING 


On the Pacific Coast, for Climatic Conditions, Scen- 
ic Beauty, Healthful Location and Social Conditions 


EQUALS ONTARIO 


“The city that charms.” Not acountry village but 


A THRIVING CITY 


with a population of 6000 Energetic, Progressive 
Citizens. Handsome 32-page illustrated Souvenir 
Booklet mailed upon request to 


THE ONTARIO LAND AND 
IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


Ontario, California 














Grow Mushrooms 


For Smafi ¢ and Quick Profits 
Capital To Start 
A Safe Business 

Iam the largest grower in America 
Ten years’ experience enables me t 
give practical instruction in the bus 
= ness worth many dollars to you. N 
matter what your occupation is or wher 
you are located, here is an opportunity 
to acquire a thorough knowledge of this 
paying business. 


Send for Free Book giving etiRO how to 


JACKSON MU OOM FARM 
3260 _N. Western Ave., Chicago, Illinois 



















California LANDS for Wealth 
California Oranges for Health 


Write for illustrated descriptive literature to DEPT. ADV., 944 Flood 
Building, San Francisco, California 
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Solano County 


Contains the richest of valleys and delta lands. 


The center of an immense reclamation 
district bordering on the Sacramento river, 
fertile as the Valley of the Nile. 


Uplands for dairying and stock. 
A climate unsurpassed. 


The largest cherry orchard in California, 
and first shippers of ripe fruits to Eastern 
markets. 


Quicksilver mines, and big tanneries. 











United States Arsenal at Benicia, and 
great Navy Yard at Mare Island, which is 
within the municipal limits of Vallejo, the 
ninth city in size in the State, having 15,000 
population, double the number of 1900. 
With a good harbor, a splendid municipal 
water supply, rail and water communication 
with the world, two hours ride from San 
Francisco, every house rented, wages paid 
during 1908 to residents employed at Mare 
Island approximately $3,000,000.00. ~ 





GOLDEN CUP WON BY ‘ 


souano county = ‘Vallejo has one of largest flour mills on 
coast, great brick and tile works, large 
tannery, and factory sites with ample and 
cheap electric power. 


For information address Clerk Board of 
Supervisors, Fairfield, California, or Secretary 
Merchants’ Association, Vallejo, California 
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EUCALYPTUS 
FOR INVESTMENT 


The most wonderful dividend 
producing industry known 


Absolutely Safe 


The Growing of Eucalyptus trees for Hardwood timber is recommended by the U. 8. Government, State Forestry 
Department and Forestry Society of California. Our Stock is yn guaranteed by high-class Gold Bonds. 
You can not lose your principal. We also guarantee to pay you the full face value of your stock in dividends on 
or before ten years. : 

A Forest of 800 acres to be planted, which should produce an income of at least $2500 per acre in ten vears. 
Forests now growing and measured by the State Forestry Department show a value of $2500 to $5000 an 
acre. Think of the dividends that we can pay and at the same time guarantee your investment? Buy this stock 
for Life Insurance, you do not have to dieto win. Buy for your children, in ten years they have a fine start in 
life. Buy to protect ey old age. No limit to the number of times that Eucalyptus may be cut, second growth 
more vigorous than the first. 7 

Sreaeary, Stock now for sale in blocks of 100 shares and up. Columbia Bank and Trust Co. of Los Angeles 
are the Trustees, and First National Bank of Los Angeles are the Escrow Agents. veel 

PRICE OF STOCK, $1.00 PER SHARE. ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. No application accepted for less 
than 100 shares. Send applications at once tothe Company or to the Columbia Bank and Trust Co. of Los 
Angeles, California. For further information write to 


CALIFORNIA SUNSET EUCALYPTUS COMPANY 


214 Citizens National Bank Building LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


































Come 


, Albany, Oregon 


Do you know that ALBANY, LINN COUNTY 
OREGON, isin the very heart of the LARGES 

AND MOST FERTILE VALLEY WEST of the 
MISSISSIPPI? A city of 6000 people, electric 
lights, splendid water, 10 churches, 3 large public 
schools, a fine college, and_an electric line which 
will connect ALBANY WITH PORTLAND is well 
under way. 

ASK YOURSELF THIS QUESTION: WHAT 
WILL BE THE EFFECT ON REAL ESTATE ? 


LINN AND -BENTON REAL 
ESTATE COMPANY 
ALBANY, OREGON 













FREE TRIP TO 
CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles.—One of California’s oldest 
and most reliable firms is subdividing 
and improving 7640 acres of fertile irri- 
gated valley land into small ranches, fruit 
orchards and vineyards, and to prove 
their confidence in the property will pay 
railroad fare from any state to anyone 
who will visit the property and purchase a 
small tract on easy terms. Small ranchers 
and fruit growers are making $100 to $500 
an acre from this irrigated land, while 





(Agents for Farm and City Property) 


































enjoying life in the land of sunshine and 
surrounded by all that goes to make life 
worth living—schools, churches, hotels, 
banks and stores, a new $1,000,000 sugar- 
beet mill, two railroad stations, beautiful 
lake, boating, fishing, hunting and charm- 
ing drives. The company will cultivate 
land for non-resident owners who cannot 
at once settle there, paying them all 
profit from the crops. 


The offer and opportunity is unusual. 
Five acres will bring independence and 
40 acres fortune to those having small 
capital. Write to-day to Geo. C. Peckham 
Company, Dept. A, Union Trust Building, 
Los Angeles, Cal., for copy of their beau- 
tifully illustrated magazine, “Profitable 
Realty,” which tells the whole story. 


Apples Making Ranchers 
Rich at Albany, Oregon 


gq Apple culture has become a highly prosperous pursuit in 
the territory surrounding Albany. Apples, the equal of 
which in quality, color, size and flavor no other part of the 
United States, outside of the Pacific Coast can approach, are 
now grown throughout Linn County. No section offers better 
inducements for the small farmer than Linn County, the rich 
and fertile heart of the Willamette Valley. 


COLLINS & DEVINE 


ALBANY -: OREGON 
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A Wealth-Producing Lemon Grove 


Ventura County, California 


FIRST IN LEMONS, BEANS AND BEETS 


Ventura County, California, offers advantages to Ventura possesses soil of unsurpassed fertility—and 
the homeseeker, farmer, orchardist, stockraiser or is the best watered county in Southern California. It 
dairyman that are not duplicated by any other county has forty miles of ocean frontage, a delightful climate 





in California. without extremes of heat or cold; attractive moun- 

It leads the state in lemons, lima beans and sugar tain resorts; and thriving towns which offer every 
beets—and grows oranges and English walnuts to per- educational advantage. For further particulars and 
fection. illustrated booklet write 


CLERK OF THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, VENTURA, VENTURA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 











ia csi rads nidiss akh 


Own a Hi oO mm ef In Ventura where the climate is ideal 

and ocean bathing can be enjoyed 
almost every day in the year. In a county that produces both the necessities and the luxuries 
of life. We are agents for city property and for country homes and ranches of all descriptions. 


Write for list. REPPY, WALKER & REPPY, Real Estate, Ventura, Cal. 











C7 In Sinaloa, Mexico, 2 days from Los Angeles. 

Delta of ‘the Fuerte river. Everything 

green all the year. Water and R. R. 

transportation. Fine climate, extremely 

fertile soil. German colony within a mile. 50 Americans within 25 miles. 6500 acres in lots of 100 acres at 

$10 an acre. $25 down and $10 per month. Also 2500 acres near Bamoa. 10 milesto R.R., 8 miles to gulf. 

Rich soil, hardwood timber. Farins of 56 to 175 acres. Same priceand terms. Also coast, foothill and 
timber lands at $2 to $25 per acre. Mines, little and big. Call and see our exhibit of Mexican products. 


The West Mexico Co. 529-531 Byrne Building Los Angeles 














Lands in Yuba County, California 


Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, Peach, Apricot, Pear, Berry and Alfalfa J,ands 
in Tracts to Suit. Abundance of Water for Irrigation where needed 


Prices from $25.00 to $100.00 per acre. FINE CLIMATE 











For Particulars Write 


BOARD of SUPERVISORS or MARYSVILLE CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
, MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
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No state in the Union offers 
homeseekers greater oppor- 
tunities than Oregon. No 
state has greater undeveloped 
resources. No state is show- 
ing greater progress. In 
Oregon opportunity is crying 
aloud to all who have ears to 
hear. If you wish to improve 
your condition, if you have 
decided to go West, investigate Oregon fully. If you are interested in profitable investments, Oregon has 
them for you. A well-known financier Says that no city in the country is making greater progress than Portland, 
Oregon, and that he would not have believed such progress possible in any city but New York. Write for full 
information. Address 


SECRETARY CHAMBER of COMMERCE, PORTLAND, OREGON 

















Creswell 


Is one of the most attractive 
places in Oregon’s wonderful 
Willamette Valley—the natural 
home of the apple, the cherry, 
and the walnut. Five, ten and 
twenty-acre tracts can be ob- 
tained here for a comparatively 
small outlay. Write for illus- 
ntoinoiena”§6wated literature giving full in- 
Oregon formation. 


ADDRESS SECRETARY DEVELOPMENT LEAGUE 
CRESWELL, OREGON 
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GALYPUS LANDS 








2640 ACRES in 
SAN JOAQUIN 
and SACRA- 
MENTO COUN- 
TIES Suitable for 


EUCALYPTUS 


6 miles from 
Railroad Station 
also 
800 Acres bottom 
land, suitable for 

alfalfa. 


1400 Acres roll- 
ing land suitable 
for wheat and 
barley. 

240 Acres of 
pasture land. 
$30 an Acre on 
easy terms. 


6% NET 





The Garden Spot of 


the World 


The five counties im- 
mediately north of San 
Francisco Bay produce 
everything that is 
grown in California 
without irrigation. Its 
products are right at 
the door of one of the 
world’s greatest mar- 
kets. Luther Burbank 
lives in this territory. 
The largest poultry 
center in the world is 
in this district. 






























J iuek obi Seas asa 


For fall information and literature 


North of Bay Counties Association 
Ferry Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


San Joaquin Valley Realty Co. 
BOX 511 STOCKTON, CAL. 











Land for Stock Raising 


Land for Dairying 
Land for Orchards 
Land for Grain and Hay 


Irrigated Land 
Unirrigated Land 












Still cheap in the Great Hollis- 
ter and San Juan Valleys of 
San Benito County. 








Write for particulars to 


Cc. J SHAW, HOLLISTER REALTY CO., 
E. E. HOLBROOK, HARRY L. BERBER- 
ICH, McPHAIL & NOBLE, 

all of Hollister, Cal. 













Population only 6,000 
Room for — 60,000 








Bipeden i sciestetsaharte beats 
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Government Irrigation 





Imperial Valley 


Southeastern California 


Yuma Valley 


Southwestern Arizona 
Along the Colorado River 


the Richest Land in America 


Irrigated by the United States Government from La- 
guna Dam in Colorado River. 


Land Is Cheap 


Southern Pacific Railroad runs through both valleys. 





I have for sale the best of these lands. For maps, 
pictorial booklet, locations and particulars, write or see 


EVERETT P. TEASDALE 


401 Central Building 
Sixth and Main Sts., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
’ Branch Offices: 
Yuma, Arizona Brawley, Calif. 
Yuma Valley Imperial Valley 











COACHELLA 


CALIFORNIA 
The Valley of Great Opportunities 


As rich as Imperial and about half the distance to 
market. Coachella Valley is located about 100 miles 
from Los Angeles on the main line of the Southern 
Pacific; is 15 miles in width by 30 miles in length; 
contains two Government experimental stations, and is 
the gateway to the new and promising mining districts of 
Rawhide country. 400 crates of cantaloupes have been 
produced from a single acre; $1200 worth of tomatoes, 
$200 to $600 worth of onions, $500 worth of grapes; 
$5 worth of figs average on three-year-old trees. 

The soil and climate are especially adapted .for the 
raising of oranges and other citrus fruits, the first ship- 
ment being made this year. 


PURE ARTESIAN WATER IN ABUNDANCE 
Deeded land can be purchased from $50 to $300 


per acre on easy terms. 


Send for free literature. Address 
Secretary Chamber of Commerce 
Coachella, California 
Or inquire at 
Homeseekers’ Information Bureau 
600 South Spring St., Los Angeles 













































Was completed March 30, 1909, and will irrigate 100,000 acres of virgin land. 


Get particulars at once about this great Government project. Unequaled possi- 
bilities for the homeseeker, rancher, health seeker, fruit grower or investor. 

New Irish Potatoes at New Year’s! Cucumbers, Tomatoes, Watermelons, Can- 
taloupes, Strawberries and Garden Truck fresh every morning—all fall, winter 


and spring. 


Oranges, Lemons, Grapefruit, Dates, etc., grown at your door. Egyptian Cot- 
ton, the finest quality in the world, is being successfully grown here. 


Land selling now from $30 to $150 per acre 


According to location and improvements. For full information address 


Secretary Yuma Realty Board, Yuma, Ariz. 


or Sunset Homeseekers’ Bureau of Information, 600 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Lands and Investments 











write to us. Weare pioneers and have had six 
years actual residence in the Valley. Send 
to-day for free illustrated literature. 


ST ANLEY-De BLOIS CO. BRAWLEY, CALIFORNIA 
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HOMESEEKERS! | | |Imperial Valley Lands 


12 Cro s Raise cantaloupes, alfalfa, toma- 
Pp toes, grain, cattle, sheep and hogs If you are looking for a location or an invest= 

A Year —our lands make buyers rich. $50 s deat tot isit the I ial Vall 
to $150 per acre, with water—terms ment, don’t fail to visit the Imperial Valley 
if desired. 
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We are pioneers in the Valley, and we are in a 





ig 343 ad - 7, > - ¥aj Ti 

; position to show you the best bargains. Imperial 
A IM PERIAL VALLEY Valley is recognized as the earliest district in the 
a California ym and is none we to — of me largest orange 
a Write us for detailed information about ‘‘The eric: Raheeansiaa anaes a. vo alifornia, For 

; Egypt of America.” Do it to-day. 

BEACH & DOOL HOVLEY & CADY LAND CO. 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. Mention Sunset. Brawley, Calif. 


Calexico, California | 






















@ A place for homes and investment. 
@ Good schools, churches and libraries. 

@ Beautiful, healthful and productive. 

@ The great strawberry and small fruit country. 

@ Oranges and olives are not excelled in color or 
flavor. No scale. 


@ Adequate supply of water costs $1.60 per acre 
per year from Government canals. 


@ Farmers on rented land make big profits, on al- 
falfa alone, as high as $60 per acre net. 

gq Mild winters, no barns required for stock. 
Green pasture at all times. 

@ No ice, no snow, outdoor life all the year. 

@ Ten acres equal to quarter section in cold climate. 






























WRITE 


PHOENIX BOARD OF TRADE, PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
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Burlingante 
SAN MATEO 


le thePeninsula 


Is a neck of land you want to see 
to appreciate. Itis the land of flow- 


“ers, the land of beautiful homes and 


scenery. Such sports as polo, golf, 

~s tennis, etc., flourish all the year 
round. q Homes for rich and 
poor, factory sites, business op- 


._.) portunities, dairying, apple grow- 


ing and varied farming. Q It is the 


s{ , natural approach to San Francisco, 
s\ \ the greatest city of the Pacific Coast, 
= \2 and is the natural outlet for its 

3 growth—thousands of San Francis- 


> cans are now living in San Mateo 


county. Q It hasat San Mateo one 
of the finest tourist hotels on the 
Coast, ‘‘The Peninsula.” 


For full information and fliustrated booklet 
write t 


© Board of Supervisors, San Mateo 


Co., Cal.; Board of Trade, South 
fa) San Francisco, Cal.; Board of 
Trade, San Mateo, Cal.; 
Board of Trade, Redwood 
Gity, California, 
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Most Equable Climate in the 
World 


Values have increased 100 per 
cent in last two years 


Best real estate investment op- 
portunity in America 


Thirty minutes from _ business 
center of busy San Diego 


Rich soil—City water—Graded 
streets 





Real fortunes have been made in Southern 

California beach property in the last few 
years. Greater fortunes will be made within 
the next five years. Desirable beach property 
at moderate prices is now a scarce commodity. 
Nearly every newcomer wants a California sea- 
side home. OCEAN BEACH is the cream of 
what's left at LOW PRICES. ALL it lacked 
heretofore was street car service. Now the line 
is under construction. Will be only thirty min- 
utes from San Diego’s business center. San 
Diego has the world beaten for climate. Nearly 
365 days of sunshine. An Ocean Beach lot pur- 
chased to-day will double in value in less than 
two years. Jrite to your San Diego or South- 
ern California friends. Ask them about the wis- 
dom of buying beach property NOW. Write 
or agg for full particulars about OCEAN 
BEACH. Prices as A be sharply advanced * 
any time. WRITE NOW. 








Lots $200.00 each 
Easy payments—long time 


ieee oS 











D. C. COLLIER CO. 


1141 D STREET, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 

















California 





a e 

Why Locate in San Diego? 
Because it is the fastest growing city on the coast, as is shown by 
building development, bank clearings and postoffice receipts. 
Because it has the most equable and healthful climate in the world. 
Because it is located on the best harbor of the Pacific Coast—a 
natural site for a commercial metropolis. 
Because it has an unexcelled system of public schools, and offers all 
the advantages and conveniences of the up-to-date city. 




















: S D 
Is the Most Rapidly Growing 
City on the Pacific Coast 


For full infor- 
mation regard- 
ing the pros- 
perous condi- 
tions prevail- 
ing in San 
Diego to-day, 
and illustrated 
booklet, ad- 
dress 


JOHN S. MILLS, Sec’y Chamber of Commerce, San Diego, California 
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ONTEREY CouNnTY 
CALIFORNIA 























The first Custom House in California, established in 1846 at Monterey 


Monterey County Contains Three Large Fertile Valleys: 
Salinas Valley; 500,000 acres awaiting homeseekers; no better, 
fertile, fruitful land to be found in the great State of California. 

The Pajaro Valley; well cultivated, making its owners rich. 
The Carmel Valley; noted for its dairy products, cattle and grains; 
and many lesser ones of great promise. 

Three Growing Cities: 

Salinas, the business center and metropolis of the great Salinas 
Valley. Population, 5000. 

Monterey, the old capital of California, again rapidly coming to the 
front. Population, 4500. 

Pacific Grove, adjoining Monterey; peerless summer and winter 
resort; educational and religious center. Population, 3000; and many 
thriving smaller towns. 

The Mineral Deposits of the county are practically undeveloped, great bodies 
of gold, silver, quicksilver, coal and other minerals awaiting the prospector. 

Oil—there are about 15 derricks at work in the county. A new oil strike has 
been made at Loanoak, about 15 miles from King City, in the center of 
Monterey County. For full information, apply or address 


THE MONTEREY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 
THE PACIFIC GROVE BOARD OF TRADE, PACIFIC GROVE, CALIFORNIA 
THE SALINAS BOARD OF TRADE, SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 
or KING CITY PROMOTION COMMITTEE, KING CITY, CALIFORNIA 
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Central Calif ornia E HAVE JUST ISSUED a beautifully 
illustrated 50-page magazine de- 

scriptive of farm life in Central California. 

F acts ° The truth about Central California told 
in an interesting way. The illustrations 


FOR FOUR CENTS are the best obtainable. We want you 


to read this magazine and will mail you a 
copy upon receipt of four cents to cover the cost of postage. 

























Chamber of Commerce, Stockton, California 
























Contra Costa County 


@ Fourteen miles from San Francisco, fronting on the bays of San Francisco and 
San Pablo, is one of the most productive counties in the State. The soil is of the 
richest alluvial character, running in depth from six to fifty feet and will produce 
. grains, deciduous fruits, and nuts in abundance. Dairying and stock raising are 
also profitable industries in this county. Q The rainfall averages about 22 inches a 
year, this together with the moisture-laden breezes from the ocean furnish enough 
moisture for all agricultural purposes without irrigation. Droughts are unknown. 
@ Land can be had for from $40.00 to $200.00 per acre. @ No other county in 
the West can offer as good location for factories as Contra Costa County with the 
Southern Pacific and Santa Fe Railroads running directly through it and 
with its 70 miles of waterfront, along which the Standard Oil Company 
and various other large corporations have established permanent plants 
amounting to over $15,000,000.00 valuation. @ Contra Costa County, lying as it 
does between the Golden Gate’ and the San Joaquin Valley, has an ideal climate. 
The world-famous Byron Hot Springs are located in Contra Costa County. 
@ Contra Costa County has a most excellent system of Grammar and High 
Schools and is within easy reach of the University of California, located at Berkeley. 





For further information and illustrated literature, address 


; Clerk Board of Supervisors, Martinez, Contra Costa County, Cal. 























yePRIZE PRUNE TREE OF THE WORD > . Sunny California 
es sc. Fruit Ranches 
, se ee Abundance of Water 


Orange, Lemon, Peach, Berry, Grain and Alfalfa lands 








Largé and small tracts Fine Climate 
Price $15.00 to $100.00 per acre 
Easy Terms Write for Pooklet 






In writing us please state the kind of !and you are 
~ looking for. We have the finest list of orange groves 
in Tulare County. 


Kaweah Co-Operative Realty Co., Dept. A. 
Visalia, Tulare Co., California. 
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The COUNTY of GOOD LUCK 
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i principal products are oranges, melons, almonds, prunes, 

apricots, raisins and olives. Three to five crops of alfalfa 
each season without irrigation. The wide variety of soil 
possessing every element of adaption to the raising of all 
fruits known to temperate or semi-tropic countries. 





RAILROAD AND RIVER TRANSPORTATION 


For further information write Clerk Board of Supervisors, Colusa, 
Colusa County, Calif. 








THE LAND OF 
OPPORTUNI 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY THE 
BAGATEWAY TO THE GREATZ& 
SACRAMENTO VALLEY 4 
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Beautiful, Healthful, Productive. Various and Abundant in its Products 


A Place for Homes and Investment 


GOOD SCHOOLS, CHURCHES AND LIBRARIES 
Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. Many 
vineyards averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. 

Oranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California. 

Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past season. Potatoes, 
onions, corn, asparagus, grown in great quantities and shipped out of the State in carload lots. 

Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 

For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
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COUNTY BRIDGE ACROSS SACRAMENTO RIVER 


















Mild Climate, Good Soil, Ample Rainfall, 
Unsurpassed Scenery, Varied Industries 
Deciduous and Citrus Fruits, Alfalfa, Wool, Lumber, Grain 


A Great Irrigation Project now contemplated 
Write to the Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Red Bluff, California 











Siskiyou the Golden 


SISKIYOU COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
a — 


Ideal Climate - Unrivaled Scenery 
Great Cattle and Farming Country 
Splendid Fruit - Immense Pine Forests 
Rich in Minerals- Five Rivers and One 
Hundred Creeks - Excellent Schools 
Healthiest Section of the State 


LANDS LOW IN PRICE 





























ADDRESS SISKIYOU CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


T. J. NOLTON, Secretary YREKA, CALIFORNIA 
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A County As Big As Two States 


Humboldt County 
‘California — | 


offers a magnificent opportunity for HOME PLANTING WITH PROFIT. 
The climate is typically Californian, healthy, mild and even, the whole year through. 
Rainfall is abundant, but never excessive—irrigation is unknown, because unnecessary. 
The county is one big park of forest-covered uplands, but with many great areas 
suited for orehards, farms and pasture. The soil produces cereals, fruit and vegetables 
in profusion and of giant size. Humboldt County has the United States Record for 
yield of wheat per acre. 
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Photo by J. A. Meiser. EUREKA HARBOR—The Great California Lumber Port. 














Eureka, the county seat of Humboldt County, has a magnificent harbor, the finest on 
the Pacific Coast between San Francisco and Portland. From here the products of the 
county—lumber, livestock, wool, fruit, vegetables, dairy products, etc., are shipped by 
water all over the world. Shipbuilding is an important industry here. 

Humboldt County redwood forests have standing 47,600,000,000 feet of lumber, which 
at present rate of use by the mills, 350,000,000 feet per year, will last over 100 years. 
This is of vast significance in view of the rapid diminution of the lumber supply in 
the United States. 

Humboldt County land is low priced, and there is lots of it to pick from. 

Every condition favors growth and development. Railroad connection with the 
transcontinental lines is coming—the road will soon reach Eureka. Values will ad- 
vance all over the county; those who come now will reap the benefits. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKS 


Humboldt Chamber of Commerce 
Eureka, California 
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FACTS 


We produced in 


1908 


Prunes ... 9 million pounds 
Peaches .. 4 million pounds 
Pears .... 2 million pounds 
ee $600,000 
Coppet ...... $8,000,000 
or . $2,000,000 

















Olive Orchard, Happy Valley Etc., Etc., Etc. 


SHASTA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


‘Banner County of the State” 


Send for New Booklet, Just Issued 
CLERK BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, REDDING, SHASTA CO., CALIF. 
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Calaveras County 
Pres cpr or Calhtomia 


ILLIONS of dollars have gone into the coffers of the world from the famous 
mines of this County. Plenty of both developed and undeveloped gold 
mines to be had in Calaveras. No better opportunity for mining investments 
exists anywhere. @ Unexcelled opportunities for stock raising in a perfect cli- 
mate—amid ideal surroundings. Q Vast forests of sugar pine and other valuable 
woods. The the largest trees 


home of the Calaveras Big Tree Grove in the world. 


For full information write 


J.C. Kemp van Er Boston MinEs Co. 


610 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. Mokelumne Hill, Calaveras Co., Calif. 
ANGELS IMPROVEMENT CLUB BoarpD OF SUPERVISORS 


Angels, Calaveras County, Calif. San Andreas, Calaveras County, Calif. 
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Opportunity knocks all the time at every man’s door 
His chance is 


Madera County Lands 


NONE ARE MORE FERTILE 
FEW ARE AS LOW IN PRICE 


They are of especial interest to the homeseeker, the fruit raiser, 
the dairyman—in fact, to everyone who seeks returns from the soil 





A little labor, a little capital, a little time, and a 
fine property is yours. Its value constantly increases 











Facts and figures will prove these claims. A card will bring them. Address 


Madera County Board of Supervisors 


Madera County Board of Trade - Madera, California 








































Homeseekers, Attention! 








—Kern County 
Lands on the Market 


FOR STOCK RAISING, GROWING ALFALFA 
CITRUS AND DECIDUOUS FRUITS — 











Land from $50.00 to $200.00 per acre 


Clerk Board of Supervisors, Bakersfield, California 
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Nets from $75 to $125 per Acre 
per year on the 
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hh sedimentary soil, plenty of . : ; 
“ee cheap water, quick access to large markets—three things in which the famous 
Jacob Rancho is unexcelled. Midway between San Francisco and Los Angeles, with 
main lines of two railroads at hand; right in the heart of the San Joaquin Valley—the 
greatest alfalfa and dairying district in the West. 
From six to ten heavy crops of alfalfa a year alone guarantees a handsome 
revenue. Combined with dairying—an ever-fattening bank account and indepen- 
dence for life. 
Write for our free illustrated alfalfa book, It contains complete information and exact particulars 
as to what you can do with alfalfa and dairying on the Jacob Rancho. 


California City Land Co. 


435 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, California 
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DELANO 














the San Joaquin Valley known as the Delano Bench. This Company made exam- 

ination and tests in the field throughout the State for twelve months before 
purchasing any land, and selected Delano because: The soil is deep, rich, sandy loam 
and decomposed granite, an ideal soil for oranges, grapes, alfalfa and garden truck, 
easily worked and very productive. 

We analyzed the soil at every foot to a depth of six feet. We bored over one 
thousand holes to test the depth of the soil and the nature of the sub-stratas, and will 
guarantee all our land to be free from alkali, marl or hardpan. (We will furnish those 
interested with the implements to make their own tests.) All of our land is as level as 
a table top. The climate is very healthful and damaging frosts are unkncwn. During 
the recent frosts which injured and in some cases ruined crops and orchards throughout 
the State, the Orange and Nursery Stock at Delano was absolutely untouched. The 
climate is such that products are in the market a month earlier than almost any portion 
of California, and we get prices correspondingly higher. The town of Delano is a modern 
flourishing town on the main line of the Southern Pacific Railroad. 


Tite Ss. F. B. MORSE DEVELOPMENT CO. owns the cream of that portion of 


OUR METHOD OF IMPROVEMENT—The water supply is entirely pumped, the under- 
ground stratas of water being extremely large. We eg gag, plants, develop wells, 
guarantee the water supply, and turn all over with the land. Price $125.00 per acre on very 
easy terms. 


Office at S. F. B. MORSE DEVELOPMENT COMPANY Lands at 
DELANO, CALIF. 351 South Main St., Los Angeles DELANO, CALIF. 


REFERENCES: First National Bank, Los Angeles; First National Bank, Delano, Calif.; Los Angeles Realty Board; Crocker National Bank, 
San Francisco; Dun’s Mercantile Agency; Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
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California’s Greatest 
Fresno County 


The sun kissed land of plenty. The natural home of the Raisin, the Peach, 
and the Olive. The great land of opportunity for the dairy farmer. The 
County that produces a greater variety and larger volume of products than 
any other county in California. 











The The 
Place Land 
Where Where 
Farming Wealth 
Pays Increases 











Drying Raisins 


A County Tried and True 


Where the Homeseeker has the assurance of past experience to point the way; 
no need for experimenting, the days of pioneering are past. Soil production a 
certainty. Plenty of water. The greatest and cheapest irrigation system in 
California. ‘ 


Splendid Railroad Facilities Stable Markets 
Plenty of Schools and Churches 
Telegraphs and Telephones 
Electric Car Systems 


If you are seeking a new home write to the SECRETARY FRESNO COUNTY 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, who will send you descriptive literature FREE. 
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A FRUIT PARK IN SUN-BLESSED 


SAN JOAQUIN 


HAPPIEST HOME-PLACE inthe WEST 





Orchard aa Garden Lands Pay caso ai $200 to $500 an Acre 











Do you want a home in such a place? It may be obtained cheaply now; 
but the Fresno Irrigated Farms Co.’s magnificent ORCHARD AND VINE- 
YARD TERRITORY is going too rapidly to last long. Its best orchard 
tracts may be had now $110 to $150 an acre. One crop of fruit will pay 
for the land. 
California is conceded to be. the grandest state in the West. 
The San Joaquin Valley, in Central California, has given abundant proof to 
the world that it is the richest, most productive and most healthful portion of 
this great state. 
The Fresno Irrigated Farms Tracts are located in the very heart of this mag- 
nificent valley. 
The main line of the Southern Pacific railroad traverses the Kerman district. 
Kerman, the commercial center of the district, is centrally located in the irrigated 
orchard and vineyard homes of this charming section of the San Joaquin Valley. 
This tract of the most productive valley in the world lies on the banks of the beau- 
tiful San Joaquin River, famed in song and story as the romantic watercourse of 
the West. 
Fresno County is shown by federal statistics to be the richest county of all the Pacific 
Coast states. Kerman is located 15 miles from the city of Fresno, the county seat. 
Kerman is the junction division headquarters of the Hanford and Bakersfield branch 
with the main line of the Southern Pacific. 
Fresno County’s pastoral interests last year amounted to more than $31,000,000.00. 
This is the last opportunity to be offered in this great state to obtain an orchard 
home cheaply in the heart of this charming valley. 
Gravity system supplies abundant water to these lands at all times. It is one of 
the best water rights in the state of California. 


For further information, apply to 


Fresno Irrigated Farms Company, Kerman, California 
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j} FRESNO 
RAISIN 
LAND 


$30 


per acre 











Every condition is most favorable for establishing a home and a profitable vineyard 


We are selling land in this tract at $30 to $100 per acre’ Terms, One-fifth cash. 


Call or write Sunset Magazine Bureau of Information for booklet, or write for full particulars to 


J. G. JAMES COMPANY, 51 Third Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


April 30th was Raisin Day. You probably ate raisins on 
that day. So did thousands of others in every part of the 
country. The raisin advertising campaign means a larger 
market for this incomparable product, an advarce in the 
price of raisins and an enhancement in value of all raisin 
jand. Now is the time to buy raisin land. 


JEFF JAMES’ RANCH TRACT 


right in the center of the San Joaquin Valley is rich, level 
land, ditched and checked ready for irrigation and. culti- 
vation and will produce the famous Thompson’s seedless 
raisin and table grapes, berries, melons and fruit in pro- 
fusion. Alfalfa produces here a number of crops a year 
without irrigation. 








The climate is healthful. School and church are on thetract. 


or orchard. 


Balance on easy terms. 













































Safer Than National Banks! 
Better Than U. S. Gold Bonds! 











Three- 
year- 
old 
Vine- 
yard 








Tulare County Lands—they produce profitable products. For 
illustrated literature and reliable information on the county’s 
resources write Department ‘“‘ M,’” Tulare County Board of 
Trade and ask for booklets 1,2and3. A postal card will bring them. 


TULARE COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE 
VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 





























STOCK AND i RIVERSIDE 
GRAIN RANCH ee 
: : Ts Improved and unimproved land in 
In San Luis Obispo County, California. the citrus belt of the San Jacinto Dis- 
trict. Will buy, sell or exchange. 


Consists of 12,600 acres, rolling hills and val- 
leys. About 5000 acres of farming land, : : é 
balance grazing land. Good buildings, good Riverside County offers best opportu- 
fencing. 800 cattle, 200 hogs, 50 mules, 25 nities for homeseekers to be found in 
horses, tools, implements, 
$110,000.00. Write for particulars. 


MAZE & WREN INWALL & SANDERS SAN JACINTO, CALIFORNIA 


MODESTO, CALIFORNIA 


etc. PRICE, the Southwest. Write us for list of 
properties. 
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LAND + WATER=S$8$5 


The U. S. Government is now constructing the Orland Canal to supply fifteen thousand acres 
(15,000) of land. The Central Canal, the largest in the state, is now diverting water from the 
Sacramento River, under a special Act of Congress. The Central Canal has irrigable area of two 
hundred and fifty thousand acres. €] Willows, the county seat of Glenn county, is centrally located 
in this vast irrigable belt. This valley has manifold opportunities for investments that are certain 
of big returns. @[The fertile lands of this famous valley will grow to perfection alfalfa, oranges, 
lemons, walnuts, grapes, sugar beets, olives, etc. Our oranges are ripe one month earlier than 
those in southern California. (Large tracts of land for subdivision a specialty. (I have lands of 
all kinds for homeseekers and investors. Write to-day for full information. 


W. E. GERMAIN 


Willows, Glenn Co. P. O. Box 65 California 


Glenn County, California 


Where Water and Land Meet Is Found the Mecca of the Homeseeker 


U.S. GOVERNMENT = Oorand 


IRRIGATED LANDS ee e 2 
Glenn 7 Irrigation 














County / Project 


in the great Sacra- 


being constructed by 
the Federal Govern- 
‘ . ment will care for 
place for both of ies : eds . : . ’ 

these basic proposi- vg apy i rs weet - sence oy 
tions. Has 250,000 8 reennes mane 
acres of the best land supplied by the genase 
on earth, allirrigable Sacnaneemto River, 
niaitiiaaees Wiis antes under special Act of 
; id Congress, will care 
enough to cover each age nem 

of these acres three et || eae ; 8 
feet deep i ad 200,000 of these splen- 
E ; did acres. 


mento Valley, Cali- 
fornia, is the chosen 








For full information address THos. Brown, or W. H. Morrissey, Orland, California, 
Eine & Provu.x, H. J. BanceLtoux & Co., B. B. Guasscock or Chamber of Commerce, Willows, California 


° ° GLENN COUNTY 

Orland Unit Colonies CALIFORNIA 
$60 PER ACRE $60. Terms, One-Fifth Cash. 

Here the U. S.GOVERNMENT is spending $650,000 in building a model 


irrigation system. Deep, sedimentary soil, no hard pan, no alkali, no adobe. 
Specially adapted to early oranges, vegetables, alfalfa, berries, table grapes, 
walnuts, almonds, etc. 








Write for Illustrated Catalogues 


ARMSTRONG, QUATMAN & CO. 


227 Montgomery Street SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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WOULD YOU PAY $300.00 
FOR $9,000.00? 


Invest 50c per day for twenty months and 
get $300 per year for thirty years, 
$9,000.00; for larger investment, larger 
income in proportion is assured to every 
one whoinvests now in the 401 Orchard 
in the Rogue River Valley, Jackson Co., 
Oregon. 

We are developing a grand apple and 
pear orchard in the most wonderful fruit 


country in the world. We own the land 
and have 20,000 trees already planted. 
We are selling a limited amount of stock 
to provide for the planting of the bal- 
ance of our orchard. Dividends com- 
mence next year, and in a few years they 
will reach the figures above stated—100 


Gathering Fruit in the Rogue River Valley 


per cent every year on what you invest now, 








Free: A book, ‘‘Fortunes in Fruit,’ describing our orchard and this investment opportunity. 
Send for it—it will be mailed free; and you are not obligated in any way. 


Bank references 


401 Orchard Company = 977 Monadnock Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. 











The City of Homes 
Sint” — — 





Santa Barbara is the most charming home land 
in the West. In beauty of location and perfec- 
tion of climate it has no rival on any shore. 








Write for illustrated literature to 





FRANK E. KELLOGG 
Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
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66 would not be afraid to under- 

take to pay for any piece of land 

I have seen under the Twin Falls 

Canal system with a single crop of 
potatoes.’’ 


—This is the testimony of F. H. Grubb of 
Colorado, an authority on potato culture. 


Buhl, Idaho, is in the southeastern part of the State on a branch line of the 
Oregon Short Line, and when we reach this section the eastern man would certainly 
“open his eyes” if he had not before. Here he sees farming on a scale and under 
methods he has never dreamed of. The farmer does not depend upon rain to mature 
his crops; neither does he fear floods to wash them out in the summer. 

With a long growing season and with water applied at just the right time, 
plants and trees make remarkable growth and are not affected by bugs, worms and 
other pests as are localities in rainy, damp countries. Think of a land free from 
potato-bugs where potatoes can be grown of six or eight pounds weight. A Buhl 
merchant offered a five-dollar hat for the farmer bringing in the largest potato 
raised in the famous “Buhl country.” The winning “spud” weighed eight pounds. 

Fruits have been grown for years in this tract before it was segregated and 
brought under the big irrigating ditch. Robert Prose, of Rock Creek, says: “On 
my Rock Creek ranch which is now under the Twin Falls canal system I have grown 
five varieties of early and winter apples, four varieties of pears, also plums, prunes 
and small fruits, without a single crop failure in sixteen years. I have also grown 
peaches successfully.” 

The most glorious victory attained by Idaho fruits was at the Paris Exposition. The president of our State Horticultural Society 
received a letter of congratulation on this Paris triumph The letter is from the United States Pomologist, G. B. Brackett, and says: 
“Your fruit took a first prize. The fruit from your state surpasses all others in appearance and size’’ 

would be impossible to say 
anything more of Idaho fruit, ex- 


cept that it sells for high prices 
as well as takes prizes. Many 
an orchard produces from $500 to 
$1000 per acre per year. Small 
fruits and berries are unsur- 
passed. 

For further information ad- 
dress Buhl Commercial Clup, 


Buhl, Idaho. 


























Is surrounded by a larger tract of 
fine agricultural land than any other 
town in the State of Idaho. 
Burley is the distributing center 
for all of Cassia County, which i: 
— an empire within itself. It is the 
largest and richest county in Idaho. 


Its wealth is largely in an unde- 
veloped state, but if you wish to make money, and make it quickly, the best place to do so is where there are great undeveloped re- 
sources, Capital invested in the development of such resources brings the largest and surest and quickest returns. 

Burley is located on the south side of the great Minidoka U. 8, Government irrigation project. This project is being constructed 
by the U. S. Government, and will redeem 180,000 acres of desert land. The water is sold to the settlers on these lands at cost, with 
ten years in which to repay Uncle Sam, and no interest in the meantime. These lands have all been homesteaded, and many of them 
will secure titles during the coming season. Relinquishments are for sale by parties who wish, for some cause, to either quit the farm 
or circumstances necessitate their change of location. 

Burley is so located to these lands that it will have tributary to it a larger number of acres than any other town in Idaho, The 
water for these lands is obtained from the great Snake River, which is the seventh largest river of the continent. The supply is unlimited, 
and the works are built by _ the U. 8S. Government. Ownership of the works passes to the settlers as soon as the payments to the 
Government have been met. @ BURLEY is within the zone of power and electric possibilities developed by the Government at the 
Minidokadam. This damis built soastolet through it water for rights lower down the stream, and this water is utilized to run a giant 
—- plant which will generate some 30,000 electric 

1orse power. This power is being distributed among 
the various towns on the tract, and to the farms on 
the tract, so that as soon as the system is completed 
each farmer will have an abundance of cheap power 
right at his door for heat light and power purposes. 

BURLEY has under construction one of the 
largest and best hotels in the State. It is being 
built of buff pressed brick, and will be ready for 
occupancy June Ist, 1909. It covers a ground plan 
125x125, and will be three stories high. This is 
but the beginning of the erection of a large number 
of substantial fireproof buildings, among which 
may be mentioned a substantial bank building. 

BURLEY has great opportunities for men 
with money, energy and brains. You are looking 
for a place where you can build a home or a new 
business under more favorable conditions and sur- 
roundings than you have had in the past. Burley 
invites you to investigate her opportunities, con- 
fident of the outcome. 

Address Secretary Commercial Club for further 
particulars. 


Pear Trees on farm near Burley a D A Hi O 
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Twin Falls of the Snake River, a few miles from the city of Twin Falls. This section has some of the most remarkable scenery on 
the North American Continent. See America first, and begin your tour with the Twin Falls district 


TWIN FALLS 


“N THE heart of the largest irrigated district in the world, on the banks of Rock Creek, IDAHO 


once known as the “Great Idaho Desert,” stands the magic city of Twin Falls, Idaho. 

With a population of 5000 people gathered from every state in the Union, and many fine business blocks, Twin Falls stands 
to-day a representation of what American brain and brawn is capable of producing. 

The residence district is unquestionably up to the minute; a complete water and sewer system is installed; telephone poles 
line every alley; while arc lights grace the principal corners and the comforts of electric heat are not unknown. Handsome 
shade trees line the streets, watered by a constant flow of pure water. 

e business district is very much alive to present and future needs. Handsome buildings have been erected wherein 
all manner of business is domiciled—banks, stores, shops, and offices of all kinds, the professions being well represented. 

In educational facilities is where Twin Falls is the pride of the southern part of the State. The school district is represented 
by two handsome buildings, which cost in the aggregate $90,000. The centralized School System was adopted three years ago, and is 
a splendid success. The children of farmers living within a radius of four miles are gathered up and carried to school in large wagons 
built expressly for that purpose, and are returned to their homes that night, thereby giving the children the advantage of all the 
grades and high school. This system is being copied in a great many places, and is a success where operated. 

Commercial and manufacturing interests are growing every day. Planing mills, Sash and Door Factories, Machine Works, 
Creameries, Laundries, Elevators, etc., are running to full capacity. There are some enterprises that are noticeable by their absence, 
a there is room for, and among the future prospectsre figfr, cereal, alfalfa and other mills, canneries, cold storage, and a sugar 
actory. = 





Looking to the business side and questioning the source of support for this great community, we find Twin Falls is situated in 
the center of half a million of acres of the finest land in the irrigated-zone. When all this land is under cultivation in its entirety, it 
will support millions of people. The extreme productiveness of this irrigated land, enriched every season by the soil that is washed 
down from the mountains—no danger of soil poverty will be encountered. Southern Idaho is noted for its sunshine, over 300 days each 
year; no fog, no dampness, glorious sunshine and plenty of water is worth more than all the gold mines in the world. 

The water is secured by damming the Snake River, and is carried to the land by an elaborate system of canals and laterals. 
Each acre carries a perpetual water right enough for intelligent irrigation. 

Products at present are limited to conditions; but chief among them are wheat, oats, barley, alfalfa, clover seed, potatoes, 
onions, sugar beets, ee kinds of root crops. Dairying is carried on extensively, and the environments are ideal for this industry. 

‘or over twenty years fruit has been grown on Rock Creek and on the Snake within the Twin Falls District, and only two 
failures recorded. Peaches, pears, plums, apples, grapes and all other small fruits have grown to perfection. But a test of the Plateau 
was not thoroughly demonstrated until the past season, as the oldest trees were not planted until three yearsago. The proof as to reliability 
for fruit culture has been proven beyond a doubt, as the little trees were ee pe carried their fruit to maturity, and the quality 
was unsurpassed. The reputation of the Idaho peach and red apples can be well sustained on the Twin Falls Tract. Fruit growers from 
Colorado and other favored Western points are enthusiastic on the prospect of Twin Falls fruit culture; and when it is remembered that 
there are over half a million acres in this project alone, the erehands of America will not be eliminated for some time to come. Half 
a million more acres of land to be placed under water in the next five years will place the total acreage over a million. Think of the 
vast empire within the State of Idaho, no longer a desert, but an immense garden! Such isthe result of irrigation. Investigate Twin Falls. 


For further information address Secretary Commercial Club, Twin Falls, Idaho 
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OAKLAND 








‘WHY PAY MORE? 


$20 to $55 per acre is all you will have to pay for 

the Best Fruit and General Farming Land in the Pacific 
Northwest if you go to OAKLAND, OREGON. 
These lands produce the finest kind of Apples, Pears, 
Prunes, Peaches, Plums, Berries and Bush Fruits, 
Grain, Hay, Alfalfa and Vegetable Crops. Climatic 
-and Health conditions and water unexcelled. 


Write for free illustrated booklet to LYNN CATON 
Secretary Development League 


OAKLAND, OREGON 
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Oil, Mining, 








NO BLIZZARDS ON MILD PACIFIC SLOPE 


A HOME IN SANTA BARBARA FL | FA Diop OPENING 


Ideal for Residence or Sojourn. If you 1,425, 000 AC RES oF AP OPEN! Timber, 

. d open Valley, Pure Mountain Water, 
Would Rent, Buy or Build, Consult 1,425, ,000 « ‘Rainfall. God yesqotes for Us; prettiest 
Meanie you eversaw; Lake Region; Mild;Non-Arid. This delight- 


FRANK M. SELOVER fulspot heretofore withheld from settlement by UncleSam. Thou- 


sands of American citizens will get homesteads. I was Member 


Farming Lands P. O. Box 12 of Commatssion whic happraised reservation timber and jandein’ 08 
r itd est Bank references. rite for 25 street 
Business Openings SANTA BARBARA, CAL. New Map and Information A. W, SIMON Kalispell,Mont 











adapted to fruits and vegetables. 


ELGIN 








gating first what we have to offer. For full information, address 


Secretary 
s OREG 
Club Eisin, Oreson 






is located in the Indian Valley in Eastern Oregon. 
There are about 100,000 acres of fine arable soil 
adjacent to Elgin, and the price of land is very 
low. The soil is a deep rich loam, unusually well 
Elgin shipped 
last year 95,000 bushels of oats which brought 
from 30 to 40 cents a bushel, and 136,000 bushels 
of wheat at from 70 to 85 cents per bushel. 900 cars of livestock—horses, 
cattle—were shipped from Elgin in 1907, and 1,800,000 pounds of wool which brought our stock- 
men $333,000.00. Sixteen sawmills are now operating near Elgin. These facts will give the 
Homeseeker some idea of the diversity of our resources. This is truly a land of opportunity. 
Write to-day for illustrated booklet and don’t decide upon locating in the West without investi- 


hogs and 
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Pruning pear trees in Bear Creek Orchard, near Medford, the orchard which sold 
Comice pears in New York for $8.20 in 1907 and $10.08 in London, England, Jan., 1909 


MEDFORD 


ROGUE RIVER VALLEY 
OREGON 


will ship 50 per cent of the apples and 
90 per cent of the pears to leave the 
state of Oregon in 1909. @ Most beautiful 


community booklet ever issued is now ready for 
distribution—shows pictures of the grand Crater 
Lake. Ask the Commercial Club. 
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INTAKE OF THE GREAT IRRIGATION SYSTEM AT GRANTS PASS 


GRANTS PASS 


THE 


NEW IRRIGATED DISTRICT 


OF SOUTHERN OREGON 


Commercial center of the famous Rogue River Valley. The land of Orchards, 
Vineyards and Gardens. Cheap lands open to investors and homeseekers. 
Dairying and stock farms attest rank growth of Clover and Alfalfa. Mild 
winters—pleasant summers—no cyclones—no blizzards—fertile soil—rich 
productions—splendid water—splendid people—noble orchards—rich vine- 
yards—wonderful gardens—juicy melons—productive mines—great forests— 
superb fruitage—happy homes. A climate without a parallel, where health 
can be retained or regained. 


Come to this land of promise, for here is the opportunity of a lifetime, 
or write for free 64-page booklet and for all information address 


Sec’y of Commercial Club, Grants Pass, Oregon 
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Irrigated 
Orchards 


are the only solution of the problem of INCOME during the five years 
necessary for the growth of the trees to the bearing age. This is a 
VITAL FACT which every homeseeker should take into considera- 
tion. By planting potatoes, tomatoes, berries, and vegetables between 
the trees where irrigation is used, as high as $200.00 per acre has been 
taken off annually. In many cases the orchards pay for themselves 
when irrigation is used, BEFORE they come into bearing, in 
addition to furnishing a living for the owner and family. 

ould you gamble on the elements in any other line of 

business ? Don’t take chances, then, in orcharding. 

Irrigation is insurance for a regular and heavy crop. 





OFFICE OF B. F. NICHOLS 
Riddle, Oregon, Nov. 4, 1908 


The Sutherlin Land & Water Co., 
Roseburg, Oregon. 

Gentlemen: It occurred to me that you might be in- 
terested in knowing that during the present season (1908) 
I took an average yield of $150.00 per acre in potatoes, 
which were inter planted between my one-year old 
trees, and which did not affect the growth of the trees 
in the least, inasmuch as I used irrigation for both 
trees and potatoes. Without irrigation, while the trees 
might have made a fair growth, the potatoes would have 
been a failure, 

Very truly, 


B. F. NICHOLS. 





Ij you have any idea of coming West; if 

you are tired of the uncertainty of farming in 

the East; if youare on a salaryand want to better 

your condition; if, for any reason, you are inter- 

ested in fruit growing, YOU WILL BE VITALLY 

interested in the proposition of the Sutherlin Land and 

Water Company, which owns the wonderful Sutherlin Valley in Douglas County, Oregon. Don’t 
jailto write to-day for a beautiful booklet (jree) telling much of importance to you. It may mean 
an immense saving of labor and time to you and a competency that would otherwise be impossible. 


ADDRESS 


THE SUTHERLIN LAND & WATER CO. 
Head Offices: ROSEBURG, OREGON 











visaiitiy-eseets apmes in jwise secon’ sncnes, g.own in Douglas County, Oregon 
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‘SOUNTY ROAD : TOAD OF KUAMATH 


Klamath 
Oregon 


@ We came West—when are 
you coming? 























@KLAMATH COUNTY 
would make five states the 
size of Rhode Island. 

















@ Rhode Island’s population 
is 500,000—Klamath’s is 6000. 
THERE’S ROOM FOR YOU 
IN KLAMATH. 





@ Klamath excels in dairying, 
poultry raising, bee culture, horse 
and cattle breeding, potatoes, 
celery, asparagus, wheat, oats, 
barley, forage, fishing, hunting, 
summer resorts and beautiful 
scenery. 











Are you interested in Klamath? 
Would you know the great op- 
portunities Klamath offers? 
Then-write 


THE KLAMATH 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Klamath Falls, Oregon 


4 ‘9 W.A. DELZELL - President 
i ; a: R.H.DUNBAR .- Secretary 
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Hood 
River 


The Greatest Apple Growing Valley 


In the World. Where fruit pays from $500.00 to 
$1500.00 per acre and it is marketed for you at the highest 
prices paid anywhere in the world, while still on the tree. 

40,000 acres finest apple land still undeveloped. 100,000 
horsepower going to waste in its streams. Investigate this 
section thoroughly. Begin NOW. Write for literature. 
Address Hood River Commercial Club, Hood River, 


Oregon 


Winter Banana Apples, the most expensive grown. They 
are packed in Hood River and shipped to the ‘crowned 
heads”’ of the world. 
































This picture of a Hood River apple orchard gives a good idea of care exercised in keeping the orchard in the 


best of condition 
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Homeseekers! 


There are unexcelled opportunities for 
you in POLK COUNTY, near 


Dallas 


OREGON 


This is one of the great counties of the 
q famous Willamette Valley—one of the 





most fertile and delightful sections of 

the earth. Land in Polk County is un- 
usually reasonable in price. It is sure to 
increase in value from 25 per cent to 50 per 
cent the a gs ~ oe 
=," i can be satisfactorily located in Po Younty. 
Angora Goats—Money Makers in Polk County. Polk County Don’t overlook this section if you want anew 
took first prize at Lewis and Clark Exposition home. Dallas is the county seat of Polk 
County and is in the heart of a region of won- 

derful promise and possibilities, There is no 
better land anywhere for fruit—especially ap- 
ples and prunes. Now is the time to investi- 


for quality of its mohair 


gate this section even if you want only to speculate, because an immediate and permanent growth is inevitable 
on account of the exceptional conditions, rite to-day for full information. Address 


SECRETARY DALLAS DEVELOPMENT LEAGUE, DALLAS, OREGON 























BROWNSVILLE tensinns 


In the Heart of the Caliapooia Valley 


* om County O R E G O N 


96 miles south of Portland on the S. P. R. R. in one of finest fruit belts in Western Oregon. Orchard lands 


reasonable in price. The natural home of the Red Apple and the.-Royal Anne Cherry. Grand opportunities for 
the settler to engage in Walnut and Grape culture and fruit raising and berry farming in this, the garden spot 
of the famous’ Willamette Valley. 


Homeseekers, Attention: - We want people to engage in dairying, stockraising, poultry ranching, 


manufacturing. The Caliapooia river has abundant undeveloped 


water power. Fine factory sites. Untouched bodies of the finest timber that must be marketed through 
Brownsville. We need more sawmills, furniture factories, mills, a milk condenser, a paper mill, a box factory. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
SECRETARY COMMERCIAL CLUB, BROWNSVILLE, OREGON 
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Showing Process of Leveling Land Under the 


Coe-Furnish Irrigation Project 


Umatilla County, Oregon 


75,000 Acres of Unimproved Irrigated Land, Especially Adapted to Fruit Raising 
DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRY FOUNDATION OF ALL PROSPERITY 





a Irrigated lands at The greatest irrigation project of the Producing orchards at 
$60.00 to $125.00 per acre U. S. Government is in Umatilla Co. $200.00 to $800.00 per acre 
Wheat ranches sell at $12.00 to $75.00 per acre. Mild winter climate. No heat prostration in summer. 


For full information about resources and opportunities in Umatilla County, address 





| SECRETARY UMATILLA COUNTY PUBLICITY COMMITTEE, PENDLETON, OREGON 














Showing Laterals and Irrigation of Potatoes First Year After Clearing 


This land was cleared March, 1907, and planted to potatoes; again in 1908 it was planted 
to potatoes, and in 1909 was planted in orchard. 











Watch this ad each month 
\. J 
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Pure Bred Holsteins, Washington County 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 


LEADS OREGON 


Because it lies alongside of the great 
city of Portland. 


Because it is unquestionably the 
leading GENERAL FARMING 
county in the state. 

Because it leads the whole North- 
west in dairy products with its pos- 
sibilities only begun. 

Because it is a splendid truck gar- 
dening county. 

Because every variety of 
reaches perfection here. 


fruit 


Sixth 
Seventh 
Eighth 


Ninth 
Tenth 


Because walnut groves and 
yards are money makers. 
Because its transportation facilities 
are unexcelled. 

Because land in small or large tracts 
is reasonable considering splendid 
returns. 

Because its towns are growing rapid- 
ly and offer good openings for wide- 
awake men. 

Because its millions of feet of tim- 
ber are cheap and lumber manu- 
facture most promising. 


hop 


If You Locate in Washington County This Year, You Will_Never Regret It 
Write Secretary Washington County Development League, 
Hillsboro, Oregon, for free boo 
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klets and full information. 





Pure Bred Jerseys, Washington County 
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Randard’ 


(Trade Mark) 


Baths and Lavatories 


effectively assure to the bathroom in which they 
are installed the highest degree of sanitation, 








SEND FOR OUR NEW BOOK 


Our beautifully illustrated 100-page book, “Modern Bat 
_rooms,” describes in detail a series of up-to-date bathrooms aml = 
and -tells-you~justhow~to-secure-the best possibleequip=—— at 
ment at the least possible cost. When you buy_new-bath-_ 2 
room fixtures you'll need this book.. Send, for it inow.. 4 i 


Enclose 6 cents postage; give us name of your architect and plumber, if selected. 





































SOF Address Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co., Dept. 51 - Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A. 

€i | Offices and Showrooms, New York: 35-37 West 3lst Street. Pittsburgh: 949 Penn Avenue. St. Louis: 
- 100-102. North Fourth Street. Louisville: 325-329 West Main Street. Philadelphia: 1128 Walnut Street. 
| New Orleans: Corner Baronne and St.. Joseph Streets. Cleveland: 648-652 Huron Road, S. E. 
| Toronto, Canada: 59 Richmond Street, East. Montreal, Canada: 39 St. Sacrament St. 
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GREAT welcome 
has been given 


our New Pocket Edi- 
tion—men everywhere 
are talking about it— 
thousands of them are 
buying it. 

Live dealers everywhere are show- 
ing it. 

The man who does not use the 
GILLETTE probably has no conception 


of its tremendous vogue or the enthusi- 
asm of its users. 

If you were to put down the names 
of the fifty leading Americans in public 
and private life the majority of them 
would be GILLETTE users. 

It is the policy of the GILLETTE 
Company never to use testimonials, nor 


New York, Times Bldg. 
Chicago, Stock Exchange Bldg. 


London 
17 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 


GILLETTE SALES CO. 


to print the names of its customers. Yet 
they could arrange a list of GILLETTE 
patrons that would read like ‘‘Who’s 
Who in America’’—beside some world- 
famous names and a few crowned heads 


in other countries. 


We mention these facts merely to 
show that it is not economy alone, but 
convenience, that counts most with the 


A Gillette Safety Razor 


That Fits in Your Waistcoat Pocket 


men who use the GILLETTE. 


respect it as a remarkable invention. It 
meets a world-old necessity in a new 


and better way. 


The pocket-case is made in gold, 


silver or gun metal. Plain polish 


richly engraved. 


Razor. 


office 529 Kimball Building, Boston 


Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 


Handle and blade box 
each triple silver-plated or 14 K. gold- 
plated—the blades are fine. 
to $7.50, on sale everywhere. 
You should know GILLETTE Shav- 
ing Brush—a new brush of GILLETTE 
quality—bristles gripped in hard rubber: 
and GILLETTE Shaving Stick—a shaving 
soap worthy of the GILLETTE Safety 


Canadian Office 


63 St. Alexander St. 


ontreal 


Prices $5 
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American women are just finding out that they may serve on their tables 


ANY DAY IN: THE YEAR a tropical fruit in its fullest perfection— mt 


Hawaiian Pineapple - 


Hawaii is the world’s pineapple garden. The fruit grown there has a size) 
tenderness and flavor which cannot be duplicated elsewhere? This luscious. pine- 
apple is canned in Hawaii by the most approved sanitary methods atid. sen i 
our home tables in its full deliciousness. Send for booklet. tes 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, Tribune. ‘Building, New York 





Traveler’s 
safety pens that 
can be carried, 
filled, in trunk or 
bag, in any posi- 
tion and cannot 








OT aa 
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Safety 


ink carriers for 
travelers, Tie best 
ink made an) in 
secure, neat cun- 
tainers. 


Givies The World Something of Permanent Value 


From the wealth of ‘“The Great Northwest,’’ gold alone supplies the world with one of 
its important necessities—The Gold Pen. In Waterman’s Ideals, the gold pen is made 
of pure gold, alloyed with silver and copper to 14KT, for durability and flexibility. 
Each pen passes under eighty operations to the very finest production of the craftsman’s 
skill. Combined with four perfected rubber parts and fitted together to an infinitesimal 
fraction of an inch, produces the complete Waterman’s Ideal, which is the world’s 
standard for quality and service. 


(Avoid imitations) From All Dealers (Booklet on request) 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, New York 
734 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 961 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 














